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FOSSIL TURTLE, 
(FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING.) 
Tue remains of the Turtle figured in the’ accompanying 
plate were found in one of the lowérmost ‘strata of the 
- game quarry, at Maidstone, which produced those of the 
Iguanodon now in the British Museum. 

The strata of this quarry have been thus, classified by 
its proprietor, to whose kindsese we owe the materials of 
our present paper. 

‘“ Above the stone lies a red loami, similar to that which 
forms the bed of the river Medway, and containing shells 
of the helix, pupa, and lymnea. The upper stone stratum 
which, with all the others, belongs to the Shanklin or lower 
Green sand formation, has been designated from its pre- 
vailing fossil, the polypotheca-monilia layer: three or four 
unnamed strata come next, and then we reach that in which 
the remains of a gigantic Igwanodon were found in 1834, a 
circumstance which gives name to this formation. Below 
this is the trigonta-layer, and still lower, two which contain 
few organic remains. The Aamile stratum succeeds; and 


last of those yet explored, comes the dlack-greys deposit, 
containing abundance of the fossil shell known as the 


exogyria. 


The stone in which this interesting fossil os found con- 
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tains marine shells sparingly dispersed, and very consider- 


able remains of sponges, which as is well known, consist 


mainly of minute spicula, or spines. 


the cause, are frequently complaining of the annoyance 


occasioned by a sharp stinging sensation consequent on 


their handling the excavated blocks. 


which die in the surrounding seas. 


are washed ashore, and are subsequently embedded with 


them. 


turtles. 


Not far from the remains of this turtle, a boulder. or 
rounded mass, of. granite was discovered, embedded in a 


layer of border-stone or hassock at the depth of about 


seventy feet from the surface. 


To an unreflecting mind there may appear to be nothing 


interesting in thts association; but the geologist deduces 


from it a variety of curious inferences. 


the name of * primitive.” 


tiguous to the tertiary or most recent formation. How then 
came this fragment of old rock in the very heart of a mass 


of stone, not only of much newer origin, but verv far re- 


moved from any granite formation ? 
nature of this ston: 


To such an extent 
do these spicula occur, that the workmen, unconscious of 


The sands on the 
shores of our West Indian Islands, are in like manner com- 
posed of fine sand and detached spicula of the sponges’ 

The analogy is carried 
still farther by the presence of the bones of turtle, which 


These sands, concreted by a variety of causes, 
during the lapse of ages, would eventually become solid 
stone, and present a remarkable resemblance to the strata 
of, the Iguanodon quarry, excepting that the remains en- 


closed in them would be those of recent, instead of extinct. 


Granite, as is well 
known, is one of the oldest rocks, usually distinguished by 


But the lower green sand, in 
which this pebble, or boulder, was buried. belongs to the 


cretaceous or chalk group, which lies immediately -con- 


Nor is it only the 
itself that involves a curious problem : 
its form has undergone a change, and instead of being a 
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sharp, angular mass, rough and without any definite shape, 
as it must have been when first detached from its parent 
rock, it is now round and smooth like a large pebble. If 
we hadiany doubt that this round and smooth form had 
been given it by the action of the sea rolling and chafing 
it against other stones, that doubt would be removed by 
the presence of microscopic flustra, or minute shells upon 
its surface which sufficiently indicate its connection with 
the salt waters of the ocean, whilst at the same time they 
open another chapter in its history, since it is impossible 
that such frail and delicate shell-work could have withstood 
the rough usage of the tumbling breakers which helped to 
give the stone its present contour. It is therefore quite 
clear that after having been some time upon the beach it 
must have sunk in deep and still water, where it remained 
till left by the sea in the position where it was last found. 


~OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
Cuap. 1.—Tue Cuitpren’s Frienp. 


Tue good parsons, whose ‘‘ Memories’’ have been recorded in 
these pages during the last year, had been compelled from 
various causes to intermit their assemblies for some months, 
when finding themselves again met in the study of the venerable 
Paternus, that excellent old Christian proposed a little alteration in 
the plans heretofore pursued. The suggestion arose from a ques- 
tion put by one of our youngest members—a question which was 
preceded by a remark to this effect, made by the same young, and 
consequently inexperienced, brother. ‘‘ I could not have believed,”’ 
he said, *' before I attended these our little meetings, that it would 
have been possible to bring forward so many obituaries—so 
many encouraging and delightful accounts of deaths within the 
limited sphere of observation comprehended by so few persons as 
curselves, I formerly believed that peaceful and happy deaths 
did sometimes occur, and that there were Occasions in which the 
children of God were enabled, on their dying pillows, to give 
bright and glorious evidence of the hope that was in them; but I 
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certainly never expected to hear from men, whose veracity I cannot 
doubt, that these things are of such frequent occurrence ; and 
that not only here and there one, but countless numbers, of the 
chosen children of God are enabled, even under the pressure of 
mortal agonies, to meet their death with feelings of gladness 
beyond what human lanzuage can express.” 

* My son, "re plied Paternus, “ have you never sauntered in the 


forest glade, and taken no thought of the many sweet-voiced birds, 


war 


and riittering insects clad inh their LPOorreous mail, or radiant plu- 


4 Mage? Have you never traversed the fields in the fair season 
4 | of spring, without remarking thousands of those lovely works of 
, God which lie under your feet, although their bright adornment 
4 surpasses that even of Selomon in al] his glory? Have you 
| ff hever looked up into the immeasurable expanse of heaven, and 
; hot dreamed that millions of sums are there. whose rolden 
glories fat surpass even all that we know of our own sun ? If, 
7 | _ then, you have often moved amid created things, and things 


material, in such unconsciousness, Why should you wonder that 


the uncreated influences of the Divine Spirit in the spiritual world 


shy uld eithe 


be Wholly hidden from you, oer only gradual:y 


revealed as you are enabled to bear them? Be well assured, 
therefore, t) 


¢ 


—_ 


at the failure lies in our own want of discernment, 


i we do not see instances of these Workings as numerous, 


: perhaps, and vari us as those passed unobserved in the other 
departments of God s £overnment., But, my son, if the 


learned naturalist be astonished at the dulness with which his 


fellow men pass by material objects, the enlightened child of 
God, when he beholds the slowness of 


: | capacity in spiritual 
matters of } 


us Telow sinners, thouch he may wonder at it, dares 


Hot to despise the subjects of it—knowing that he himself was 
| iy once as blind as th, V are, till He, who gives eves to the blind, 
furnished him with capacities for perceiving and-enjoying those 


7 things which are spiritually discerned. Regarding the death of 


believers --there is probably no subject more unintelligible to the 
carnal mind. The death of our Lord in his human nature is 
Wholly incomprehensible to them ; neither can they comprehend 
how a creature, whose body they see racked with mortal agony, 

of the fulfilment of the promise, ‘If a man 


shall never taste of death.” But our Lord 


can be an instance 


keep my saying he 
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Our living Letters. 3 5 
says not he shall never die—but he shall not fasfe of death— 
‘ he shall never feel its sting, because his sins which give it all its 
awful power and virulence are taken away.— 

“() death!” added the venerable pastor, “‘ where is thy sting? 
O crave where is thy victory? I thank thee, my Father, and 
my God, that thou hast permitted us so many times to see the 
sting taken away in the cases of thy dying children, and this is 
our earnest and first-fruits of the promise which we receive in 
assurance of its fulfilment in every jot and tittle; whilst we 
desire heartily to thank thee for giving us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As if inspired by this quotation the dear old christian went on 
for some minutes to expatiate upon the views which Scripture 
authorizes, of the state of the redeemed in a future existence, 
shewing particularly that regeneration was the first step to 
individual happiness in all cases; and it might be, that he 
would have proceeded to greater lengths on the subject of the 
death of the regenerate, and their admittance thereby into 
that state of perfection for which the spirit was preparing them 
below, when our young brother interposed, saying, “ You 


consider then that the work of regeneration is still very imperfect** 


with persons whilst remaining on earth ?”’ 

‘“My dear son,”’ replied Paternus, ‘ there can never be 
imperfection ina work of the Divine Spirit. It must therefore be 
due entirely to our confused and clouded apprehensions if it 
seem that such there is. Unless, indeed, our principles on this 
subject are quite clear, we must be often deeply perplexed by the 
inconsistencies, if not by worse—much worse—failures, which we 
observe in persons we believe to be really regenerate; not to say 
anything of what we feel in our own breasts even after having 
received the inward assurance that we are regenerate. How 
many of us have been puzzled with the assertion, that he that is 


born of God cannot sin, when every page of ecclesiastical history | 


and every day’s experience in our own lives assures us, that there 
never was any child of Adam, excepting the man Christ Jesus, 
who ever ceased from sin.— But,” he added, “ what say you, 
my friends, shall we, instead of relating our experiences of death- 
bed scenes, as we have hitherto done, somewhat vary our 
purpose, and speak of such examples as may have come before 
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us of persons, now living or otherwise, who being regenerated, 
as far as we understand, in the mid career of a worldly course, 
have been enabled to give such evidence of a change of heart, as 
to afford undeniable proof to other believers that they were born 
again of God, and were in possession of a principle which must 
finally overcome that carnal nature which-encumbers all of us 
like a body of death ‘ou 

With one voice we accorded to this proposition, and as we 
were none of us prepared for this change of plans, and our time 
had been already much occupied, Paternus volunteered a little 
narrative which he said would not long occupy our time. 

“A jong time since,” he said,—*for my memory goes back 
many years—I observed a neat aged female cottager, seated 
every Sunday morning nearly the year through, amongst others 
of her own standing and degree, on a bench just opposite my 
desk, and saw also, that not a person in the church went through 
the routine of the service with more attention. 

** Many other calls prevented me from making any acquaintance 
with the old lady, some time after I had taken my cure, as she 
resided in a hamlet at the farthest end of my parish. At length, 
however, having twice missed her from her customary position, I 
was led to make some enquiries about her, and having learned 
her name‘to be Priscilla Wild, and found that she resided with 
a marred daughter, I set out to pay her a visit. 

**] found her in the chimney corner of a neat cottage, sitting 
with much appearance of quiet homely comfort, busy with her 
needie, but complaining of a rheumatic pain in her foot. When 
I told her that my reason for calling was because I had twice 
seen her wonted place at church unoccupied, she answered ‘ Yes, 
my good sir, 1 thank God that I have always kept my church— 
ever since I saw the value of my soul—no weather ever hindered 
me, so long as | had the use of my precious limbs.’ She then 
proceeded, as all of us, my brethren, must have experienced 
iN instances innumerable, on occasions of visits to the sick poor 
especially, to establish her character with me, as one of the best 
and most worthy of any woman in the hamlet, She had 
brought up her children carefully, she said; she had striven for 
them late and early: though long a widow, she had put them well 
forward—she had never missed the regular attendance at the 
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sacrament ; she had paid her dues to every one, and was even 
then, though in much pain, working as well as she could with 
her needle for her poor grand-children. 

‘‘Of course I told her, that as far as these things went, they 
were good and commendable, and left her free from censure in 
the eyes of all her neighbours, added to which she must have 
great pleasure in thinking that her children were doing well in a 
worldly point of view. ‘ But my good woman,’ I added, ‘at 
your time of life especially—nay at all times of this uncertain 
life—the consciousness of present prosperity, or even any notions 
we may have of our own weil-doing, are but poor comfort, and 
for these reasons :—because earthly prosperity must pass away 
and be as if it never had been; and it is very certain that many 
of those works which man accounts good, are only evilin the 
sight of God, if mixed up with self- righteousness, or not done 
with any reference to the pleasure of God. In such cases they 
partake more of the nature of sin than of what is right.’ 

‘‘] then proceeded to open out to her, and to enforce, some of 
the leading doctrines of Christianity, particularly pressing this 
point—that Christ came not to save the righteous, or those that 
supposed themselves to be righteous—that no man could be 
saved but by the blood of Christ, and therefore that no man was 
accounted righteous on any other ground. 

‘‘ She answered, that she knew as much already, and falling in 
with my assertions, she echoed back every one of them, in that 
most hopeless of all tones which a poor sinner can use before 
one anxious to be the means of enlightening bim—the tone of 
heartless acquiescence—concluding in the strength of her self- 
righteousness by taking credit to herself for a faith superior to 
that of any of her poor acquaintance, some of whom, she said, 
she verily believed never took the name of Christ in their mouths 
but to blaspheme. 

“ | thought, as I took my leave,—‘ her mountain stands too 
stron: for me to subvert—this is a case for God only, and to Him 
I must commit it.’ ; 

‘This visit was paid in autumn; a long and heavy winter 
followed, and for months afterwards my finite resources were 80 


exhausted by other cares and duties, that Priscilla Wild passed 
wholly from my mind. Such instances of forgetfulness should 
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admonish us to be thankful that we have a Friend on high, who, 
though regulating the movements of millions and tens of millions 
of worlds, never for a moment forgets the most trifling concern 
of the meanest of his creatures. 

«I cannot now recollect how many months had passed away 
since my visit to Priscilla Wild, when one fine summer's 
morning having been called by some business to a cottage in the 
hamlet where she resided, I saw two little cottage-children 
standing near together on a causeway, both looking down on the 
fragments of a broken pitcher which lay in the dust between 
them. One it seems, had broken the pitcher, and was in dire 
dismay—apprehending some domestic chastisement, no doubt ; 
and the other was advising and comforting her. So deeply were both 
engaged, and so fixedly were their eyes set upon the broken pitcher, 
that they neither saw nor heard me. It were well if the minds 
of infants only were thus fixed on the broken potsherds of earth. 
I think it hardly fair to steal even upon the confidence of little 
children ; yet though these little ones did not speak loudly, yet 
their voices were so clear that I heard several sentences of their 
discourse before I came close up to them. 

“* Mother will beat me,’ said the weeping child.—‘I dare 
not tell her how it was.’ 

** You had better—indeed you had,’ replied the other. 

“*Oh I dare not; I dare not,’ repeated the unfortunate one. 

“* Let us go to our friend, the Little Children’s Friend,’ said 
the second speaker, ‘she always tells us what to do right. Come, 
come, let us go ;’—and taking the hand of her weeping fellow, 
away they ran, and I soon saw them go in before me to the 
cottage of Priscilla Wild. 

“ T was about to follow them, when my attention was diverted 
by seeing a woman come out of the door of a cottage at some 
little distance from where I stood, perhaps rather farther than a 
good marksman could send his arrow. She looked first to the 


right, then to the left, as if in quest of some one she expected to — 


behold, but who did not meet her eyes; and then, raising her 
voice, she called aloud, ‘Mary! Mary!’ but no answer was 
returned to her. She was silent a second or more, and then 


repeating her cry, she began to advance towards where I stood, 
still looking round for the absent Mary. It at once struck me 
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that the little unfortunate breaker of the pitcher must be this 
identical Mary ; and anxious, if such should prove the case, that 
I might assist in soothing any angry feeling the mother might 
experience on hearing the catastrophe, I did not attempt to 
follow the children, but drew close to the broken fragments, and 
was actually in the act of lifting a portion from the ground, 
when the woman came up to me. It needed not for me to 
speak : the poor woman had not so many possessions but what 
she could recognize her own, even in this mutilated state, and 
notwithstanding my presence she burst forth in a very violent 
and cruel abuse of her child. I waited till the first impetuosity 
of her feelings was over, and then addressing her, I enquired if 
I understood her rightly, whether the pitcher had been hers, and 
if she supposed her daughter had wilfully destroyed it? 

‘She answered me at once, by saying that it was her property— 
the only one of the sort she possessed, and she did not know 
how she could get on without it; that she had intrusted it 
about half an hour ago to her daughter, to go and fetch her some 
milk, but the child not returning, she foreboded mischief, and 
she now saw she was right in her conjecture; and she finished 
her speech with such severe threatenings on the little one, that I 
no longer wondered at her fears and sorrow. 

““* My good woman,’ I said, when I could persuade her to 
hear me, ‘have you then so little mercy for an offence 
committed against you? Have you no pity for your child ?’ 

“‘*The little plague,’ she answered, ‘she does not deserve 
pity: she is one of the most thoughtless children I ever knew, 
for if she would think for an instant, she must know how much 
trouble she has cost me by her carelessness.’ 

“*Stop, my good woman,’ I said, for I saw that she had 
talked herself somewhat cooler, and would now listen to me.— 
‘Stop a moment and just consider what you have said. When 
you blame your daughter so severely, and have no mercy on her 
for her offence against you, do you not consider that if you were 
to be dealt with as harshly by your Parent who is above, your 
case would be hopeless indeed? You cannot forgive seven times, 
whilst He shews mercy seventy times seven. Where is the love 
you shew your child, when you deal thus by her, without even 
listening to what she has to say in her justification. Think but 
BS 
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an instant how weak is that love, and compare it with His 
who sent his only Son to die for your justification. * Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us’— 


have you forgotten these words? 


“The woman made no answer, but stood before me with her 
countenance cast down, and an expression of sullenness I did not 
like to see—‘ Come,’ I said, ‘I am, perhaps, speaking too 
harshly to you, but I cannot bear to see the mother not act the 
mother’s part. I have seen your little girl—she is full of dis- 
tress; her little face swollen with tears; she is gone this way : 
Let us follow her,’ I added, and I made a movement towards 
Priscilla Wild's cottage. ‘ You could not continue to feel angry 
with her, if you saw her now; she did not dare to return to you, 
she was afraid of your displeasure ; she went to seek some one 
they call the Children’s Friend; she went to learn from her how 
best to break the matter to you. Let not her little heart be more 


afflicted ; receive her as a mother, for | will answer for it, it was 
no wilful offence.’ 


* As | spoke, we approached the cottage, the door of which was 
open, for it was summer time; and as we stood outside the 
threshold, the two children made their appearance from within. 
The younger one started at sight of her parent, and her first im- 
puise was to draw back; the next moment, however, a better 
feeling prevailed, and she sprang forward almost into her mo- 
ther’s arms, which opened to receive her, weeping and exclaiming, 
* Forgive me! oh, forgive me! I am so sorry ; so very sorry.’ 

* I saw that the mother received the child as she should have 
done ; and just bidding the elder girl detain them till I had seen 
them azain, | stepped into the cottage to learn what I could 
about the transaction. | found the little kitchen as neat as usual, 
and every thing in it beautifully clean; but in one corner far- 
thest from the door, was a small truckle bed, the linen of which 
was as delicately white as any which could be used by a gentle- 
woman. Upon this bed lay Priscilla Wild, who at the moment 
{ entered was wiping away the tears from her eyes, though as she 
removed the handkerchief from her face, I could perceive that the 
tears she had been shedding were not wholly unmixed with joy. 
* How is this, my old friend,’ I said, ‘ have you been ill long ; 
I hope there is nothing serious the matter ?” | 
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‘‘ She smiled as she answered me. ‘ The doctor tells me I shall 
not leave this bed again, sir,’ was her reply, ‘ till I am taken to 


- a place where no more pain nor sorrow can be felt; aye,’ and 


she added, as if alluding to what had just passed, ‘ to where all 
tears are wiped from every eye.’ 

‘“* But when were you first attacked?’ I enquired. 

‘‘*T took to this bed, sir,’ she replied, ‘ on the twenty-sixth of 
October last, and a more miserable wretched creature never 
existed both in mind and body than myself, for the first few 
months that followed my attack, but God was very good to me, 
and, as the bright days of summer came on, so there came a bright 
light over my hitherto darkened mind. When I last saw you, 
dear sir, I was full of myself, and of my own good deeds; now I 
know my own short-comings, and I know them without fear, for 
my God is my redeemer, and my justifier.’ 

‘“<Then what you have lost in one way, my friend,’ I said, 
‘ you have acquired a thousand-fold in another ?’ 

‘* « Ave, sir, she answered, ‘ and I am content to know that I 
am useless; that | can do nothing for myself, but that He has 
done all—all—all—for me. This knowledge makes me most 
happy in my helplessness ; for I am so crippled with rheumatism, 
I can scarce lift the food te my mouth.’ 

‘** And can you do nothing ?’ I asked. 

“* Nothing, sir,” she answered, ‘nothing whatever; even 
when I am out of pain, which is but a short time in the day or 
night; but God be praised! I am full of happiness in my heart, 
and what are bodily pains then? The parish supports me; for 
what I want is now but little, and it will support me to the last; 
and my daughter is my kind and attentive nurse: have I not 
then even cause to be thankful ?’ 

‘‘’ But do not the hours seem heavy?’ I demanded. 

“* No, dear sir,’ she replied, ‘for I have one great pleasure 
that I hope I shall never lose—TI was very fond of children, very, 
very fond of them—of others besides my own; and now that I 
am bed-ridden, I love to get one or two with me at a time, when 
I am out of pain, and then I tell them stories, and with God's 
blessing, I hope, direct their little minds aright. All the children 
in the hamlet come to tell me of their joys or sorrows; they will 
sit with me for an hour or more at atime, and one or two of 
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them are the tenderest nurses ycu can imagine. They love me, 
and I love them ; and by this love I teach them how great, how 
very great, is the Saviour’s love for us. It was but this moment, 
a little weeping one has gone from hence, I believe and trust, 
with the determination of humbly confessing her fault. I 
cannot assist her, I cannot give her money to replace the broken 
pitcher, but I have given her comfort, and I think that little 
Mary and myself have begun a real friendship to-day which I 
hope will not end in this world.’ 

“It was with a heart filled with gratitude or this fresh instance 
of the sweet influences of the Divine Spirit when exercised even on 
the most hard and stubborn of the human race, that I hastened _ 
to find the weeping child, resolved, if I found that she had made 
a sincere confession, that I would supply her with the means of 
making up for the small mischief she had done ; and never did I 
pay a few pence more gladly than I did on that occasion.” 


M. M. 5S. 
(To be continued.) 


SURVEYING FOR A NEW LINE. 


No one at all conversant with what is going on in the world 
can be ignorant of the very prominent place which the railway 
movement occupies in the public mind. We cannot take up a 


‘newspaper that is not filled with advertisements of proposed 


lines, or offers of liberal pay to any who may be disposed to 
assist in making the necessary surveys. Nor can we walk abroad 
without coming into contact with parties so employed. We sce 
the staff planted even in the public thoroughfares, and the 
theodolite and measuring-chain employed in the highways and 
hedges. Every one has a feeling in the matter, and even the 
ragged idler in the street, wonders “ if they’re going to pull down 
the church,” or whether “ they’ll pay father anything if they 
cut off that corner of the common where he feeds his donkey ?”” 
Now, though we see no objection to railways if really wanted, 
and properly carried out, we are decidedly opposed to every 
thing in the shepe of mere speculetion,—to any project which 
the originators themselves know is neither feasible nor even 
practicabic, and which they set forth for the sole purpose of 
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advancing their own mercenary interests. Thus much premised, 
our readers, perhaps, will not be greatly shocked when we tell 
them that we are about to propose to their consideration a new 
line, the surveys for which, so far from being “in a state of 
great forwardness,’’ cannot be proceeded with without their 
hearty and conscientious co-operation. 

Our rendezvous, and first reconnoitering point, is on the old 
hill of Janus, so called, we believe, from an ancient statue with 
two faces, which still stands there. One of these faces repre- 
sents a grave, elderly, long-bearded, gentleman, looking over a 
dreary waste, with which very little can be done; but the other 
countenance, which is that of a much younger person, and which 
turns in the opposite direction, seems so redolent of joy and 
hope that the eyes of all who see it instinctively look the same 
way; and the faint heart and weary hands feel reassured by its 
sweet, complacent smile. It is chiefly with the country lying on 
this side the hill that we shall have to do, though we may per- 
haps sometimes recur to that upon the other, for the purpose of 
correcting our observations, and better adjusting our levels. 
There may be some rough work among the ups and downs which 
break its uniformity, but a skilful and experienced engineer will 
find all the needful gradients easy, if he neither sink too low nor 
rise too high in passing through this rich and lovely valley. 

Now, who amongst our young friends will join us in this 
survey? Though the weather at this season of the year is very 
much against them, we think we should experience little difficulty 
in finding recruits, were we really serious in the proposition we 
have just made. But it must be taken with certain allowances, 
as will be shewn by and bye. There is such a strange charm in 
all that has to do with out-of-door life,—there are such inspirit- 
ing thoughts of buoyant health, and liberty, and novelty, and 
hearty recreation connected with the country, that few young 
people would refuse our call, even though they had to battle 
with rough winds and stinging sleet, and drenching rains, to 


_ scale the hill, or climb the fence, or leap the ditch, as might be 


necessary upon such an expedition. We remember in our own 
youth, when we came home for the Christmas holidays with 
light hearts and happy faces, how we rose at cock-crowing to 
take a starlight ramble on the grey old moor, and felt that God 
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had made every thing beautiful in its season. If the cold pinched 
us, we had young and warm blood in our veins, and some merry 
purpose in our heads, that made our very discomfort, comfortable. 
We felt that we were free and hearty, and heartily we used our 
freedom, till the time came for our return home to breakfast. 
But we are not going to take our young friends upon such a 
campaign as they may possibly imagine, from the statements 
with which we set out. Our survey is of another kind. The 
line we are anxious to lay down is not a line of rail, but a line 
of principle, of practice, and of duty. The survey upon which 
we wish to enlist their services, is a survey of the past, the present, 
and the future. And the Lill of Janus, whence we make our first 
observations, is no other than the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

If we look backwards in the direction to which the old man’s 
face is turned, we fear there will be little to break the dull uni- 
formity of the landscape. Better men than ourselves have said, 
that worlds should not tempt them to retrace its dreary paths ; 
and those have certainly most cause to look on it with satisfac- 
tion, who have used, as not abusing, it. In what a little compass 
does it seem to lie, and how few and far-between are the 
scattered points of interest which it presents! Fore-shortened 
as we see it from our present position, we cannot believe that it 
comprises all the long and weary paths through which we have 
wandered during the past year. We can recognize but very few 
of its most familiar features with any degree of pleasure, whilst 
we now trace scattered through the whole wide field of view, 
many, many spots unvisited by us which seem full of beauty 
and promise. O]} why did we let them escape us,—why did we 
bestow all our attention upon those places and objects that are 
at present so uninviting ? 

But seeing we have done so little during the past year, let us 
be careful not to waste the precious hours of the present, in vain 
repinings over opportunities for ever gone. If we cannot alto- 
gether forget the things that are behind, in pressing forward to 
those that are before, let us at least look at them with a practical, 
@ soul-improving end. Let us be wiser and better by our ex- 


oe ; judge discipline our hearts more severely for 
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The past year was not without its enjoyments and its trials; 
and yet we are now utterly unable to point out those spots 
where we rejoiced or wept. But as we are journeying eastward, 
looking for the appearing of the Sun of Righteousness, the light 
falls differently on those objects we have passed and those we 
are approaching. The very things we counted gain, appear but 
loss ; and those which once lay buried in their own dark shadows, 
are now lighted with unearthly glory. Look! where that cold 
and gloomy cloud now rests, and call to mind the hours of 
mirth, and revelry you spent upon that veryspot. What fruit had 
we in those things whereof we are now ashamed? Does the 
retrospect of them leave any pleasurable sensations on the mind; 
or do they now appear what they once did? Have they not 
perished with the using, leaving only their ashes as a blackened 
spot upon our heavenward path? But strown through the dim 
past, are there not some points of light and beauty? Our hours 
of retirement and prayer, our wrestlings with our own evil 
passions, our sent waitings on God’s message in the sanctuary ; 
our visits of mercy to the poor and ignorant; our felt, and faith- 
ful, and close commuanings with those who hungered for the 
bread of life; our studies of the lively oracles, when virtue 
seemed, at every touch, to come out of them,—why have these 
left so few traces along the way which God hath led us, thata 
stranger scarcely can discover by them where our home lay, and 
whither we were tending? 

The past is past, and all our property is in the future. Little 
indeed of that may be given us,—bat the less time, the more 
work. Forethought, examination, enterprize, and anconquerable 
industry, are as much necessary with reference to our future 
plans as intelligent beings, and especially as Christians, as they 
are to those who are engaged in railway operations. What pains 
are taken, and what expenses are incurred to be before-hand 
with the work; what carefully-laborious surveys are carried on 
to ascertain the character, products, natural features, and capa- 
bilities of the country it is intended to traverse. What majestic 
enterprise distinguishes the operations of surveyor and engineer: 
roads aie carried over rivers, and rivers over roads; hills are 
levelled or tunnelled, valleys are raised, and nothing is suffered 
to turn aside the gigantic purposes of the projector. And then 
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what a scene of bustle and activity is a railway in actual pro- 


gress | 


One spirit seems to actuate all the persons employed, 
and whatsoever the hand finds to do, it does with all its might. 
Even the very horses seem to catch the enthusiasm of their 
owners, and te pull more vigorously at the loaded truck, and trot 
back more briskly with the empty one, than if engaged on ordi- 
nary operations. But what is all this stirabout ? Simply, perhaps, 
after all, to bring a few unimportant towns half-an-hour nearer 
to each other; or, it may be, to connect two important lines that 
would be as well left unconnected, for any traffic they would 
gain by the junction. 

Now, does not all this vigilance for such unworthy ends put 
us to shame in our attempts after things of so much higher con- 
cern? low many of our readers are at this moment marking 
out a line of conduct for the New Year, with diligence and care 
at all to be compared to that which men will exercise to serve 
the mercenary purpose of growing richer in the things of this 
world? Who amongst them has formed a well-concerted plan 
of what he means, by God's help, to do throughout the coming 
twelve months? Has he made even a first rough guess at the 
probable outlay necessary for any project of the kind? 

Perhaps he may be contemplating a course of worldly pleasure 
and frivolity : has he counted its cost? or has he not rather set 
it down on his own crude estimate, at far, far less than it will 
require?) Has he, to resume our figure, gone over the line? 
Perhaps he has found the gradients easy; but has he ever once 


thought of the Grand Terminus? Has he ever seriously con- 


sidered the tremendous risk he is incurring if the foundations be 
not trustworthy, and he should, too late, discover that he has been 
building on the sand? Does he know on whose lands he is 
about to enter; and that the prince of the darkness of this world 
is lord of the soil throughout the whole line he has mapped out? 
O! let him, like a wise master-builder, first count the cost. If 
Ae know not what his prospects are, there is One who does. 
“ God knows the thousands who go down 

From pleasure into endless woe, 

And with a long despairing groan, 

Dlaspheme their Maker as they go!” 


is he marking out for himself a course of intellectual study ; 
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is he planning how he may rise into notoriety as a philosopher, 
or a moralist, or a metaphysician? Is he laying down a formula 
of study or research, a course of reading, or a series of experi- 
mental pursuits ; or is he resolving in his own mind how he may 
best discipline the powers, and affections, and sentiments, of the 
mind, so as to become a severe and practical anylist of the 
measures and motives of others, thus laying bare the principles of 
all history, and unriddling the secrets of every revolution in the 
kingdoms of the world ? 

We are friendly to all kinds of knowledge: we wish to see 
the intellect disciplined, instructed, and educated. We fear no 
advance in mental attainments; for knowledge is light and power, 
and God himself claims both these as attributes peculiarly His 
own. But we would have even the philosophical enquirer sit 


down and count the cost of his projected studies. Does he know, 


practically and thoroughly, the country he has to go through. 
Is he quite sure that his mew line will yield him the very large 
returns he calculates upon? Does he know that it will not cost 
him more than he has put down? Is it strongly impressed on 
his recollection that “‘ dime is the stuff life is made of,” and con- 
sequently, inappreciably valuable, as it might be applied to 
things of highest value? Is he well acquainted with the colla- 
teral lines, and are the goods they carry fairly marketable? But, 
above all things, does his own line end well; and will he be able 
to convert the wood, hay, and stubble, he may look to for a 
revenue, to the gold, silver, and precious stones, which alone pass 
current in the country he is going to? 

Let us, however, suppose that as a sincere, humble, confirmed 
Christian, you are desirous of commencing the present year in 
such a manner as shall best advance your spiritual interests, and 


promote a more vigorous growth of all that is desirable in the 


life of a believer in the Gospel. The command, to “walk circum- 
spectly,’’ sufficiently implies the necessity for a careful survey of 
past, present, and future. As a Christian, the impressions of 
the past will have wrought themselves so thoroughly into the 
character, as to produce all the practical accessories of that 
godly sorrow, so minutely described by the apostle; its influ- 
ences are all that will remain; but let not these be barren or 
unfruitful. Your motto is, however, “ Forward!” and you will 
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Gnd abundant exercise for all the forethought, and enterprise, 
and untiring industry, so conspicuous in the projects of the 
children of this world. As one not ignorant of the devices of 
Satan, let your plans be well and timely laid. Be forewarned, 
if vou would be fore-armed; weigh all difficulties before you 
come into conflict with them, calculate all contingencies, and 
where the opposition seems strongest, lean not to your own 


understanding. And when you have left principles and rudi- 
ments, let your mind receive, in all the majesty of their perfection, 
such views of the glorious gospel of Christ Jesus as shall fill you 
with all the fulness of God, and bring you to a due sense of the 
royalty of your high calling. What are the loftiest pursuits of 
the men of this world, and what are their appliances, compared 
with yours? None of them are aspiring so high as a corruptible 
crown, whilst you seek one that fadeth not away. None of them 
can surmount every difficulty,—but with you all things are pos- 
sible. None of them can secure for one hour the very ques- 
tionable honors and emoluments they seek ; but you are heir of 
all things for eternity. Why art thou, then, cast down, O my 
soul; and why art thou disquieted within me? 

What a glorious field lies before us! Let us occupy it till our 
Lord come. We stand in Christ’s stead between offending man 
and his offended God. It is required of us to be holy as He is 
holy, to labor as He labored, to suffer, if need be, as He suffered i 
and who is sufficient for these things? Seen in the light and 
truth that radiate from his holy hill, how utterly contemptible 
is all the toil of those who rise up early, and sit up late, and eat 
the bread of carefulness, merely that they may heap up treasure 
for the moth, and spoil for the thief. Lord! let it not be so 
with us! Fill us with holy intrepidity; with fearless indepen- 
dence of all but Thee; with dauntless perseverance in the faith 


of Jesus, that we may war a good warfare through the Coming 
Year! 


\ 

3 


| There are many who affect lofty views of the great enterprise 
mvoived in the salvation of their- own souls, and the souls of 
others, who are yet slothful in the work. But we do not believe 
there can be idle christians. We koow there may be idle busy 
bodies; but a paradox must have its limits. Is it within the 
bounds of possibility that those who have so much to do, and so 
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little time to do it in, can be ever found crying out—*“ A little 
more sleep, and a little more slumber?’’ Is the business of 
eternity to be learned in the brief apprenticeship of threescore 
years and ten? When we take a calm and serious view of the 
believer's duty, and realize the solemn fact, that in this little 


hour he has to “learn Christ how can we find it in our 


proud, presumptuous hearts to lose one moment of the time he 
lends us for this very purpose? If we really believe, that in 
Christ Jesus are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
and are constrained as our spiritual appetite appears to grow by 
what it feeds on, to cry out, ‘‘O! the depth!’’ on surveying the 
limitless and unfathomable dimensions of our inheritance in Him, 
what have we, or rather what have we not, to learn during the 
little span allotted us on earth? But God has not promised us 
so long a term as threescore years and ten; he has not promised 
us another year—another month—another day. . Great and 
precious as are his promises, they do not reach to-morrow ; but 
are bounded by the present hour. Work! work! work! then 
while it is called to-day, for the night cometh in which no man 
can work. 

Do you ask how you are to work? Work as captives of 
Christ; work as followers of Christ; work as students of Christ. 
You are apprehended of Him; follow after Him, and apprehend 
those things for which He has apprehended you. 

Always feel that the grasp of his Almighty love is on you ; 
feel, in the study, the closet, the sanctuary, the solitary walk, 


_ the mixed assembly, the market-place of souls, or merchandise, 


-——in all places, at all times, that He is by your side, holding up or 
holding back your goings. He has not laid hold of you that you 
may go at large again, even into those pursuits which men 
account most honorable. Philosophy may spoil your simple 
trust in Jesus if he go not with you. But upheld and coun- 
selled, and led forth by Him, there is no enquiry that he cannot 
sanctify and sweeten. Till you have secured the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, every figure in the sum of your 
attainments is a cipher—this, the initial unit that gives them all 
their value. 

Work as a follower of Christ. He is your example, no less 
than your Master and your Saviour. Let your prayer be-- 
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“ Prevent us, O Lord, who are so ready to prevent Thee !”’ 3 
Remember that your works of faith, are works of faith; your . 
labors of love, exercises of that affection described in God's 
word itself as stronger than death You are not to see of the 


travail of your soul ; for faith is the evidence of things no? seen ; 
you are not to expect love for love; for then your own would 
not have its perfect work. Go about doing good, and he who is 


your pattern being with you, do you think you can ever be either 
misemployed or unemployed throughout the present year? 

Work as a student of Christ. Even the Bible itself may be 
read without finding Christ in it. How much more may all the 
other means of grace be so employed as to yield up none of their 
life-giving wine and milk to the starving soul! When christianity 
was young, and pure, and unsophisticated, Christ was all, and in 
all. Who has dethroned him, making him so little in the gospel 
scheme, and banishing him altogether from his out-lying pro- 
vinces of secular and natural knowledge? If there be any crime 
at all comparable with that highest treason which would remove 
the spiritual government from His shoulders, is it not that lesser 
perfidy which removes from Him who made us, the right to be 
our teacher in things pertaining to our mental and moral consti- 
tution? Let it not be said that we have so learned Christ. 


THE GREAT BLUE MEADOW. 


“ Nothing is lost to him who sees 

With an eye that fancy gave ; 

For him there's a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave.” 


‘ 
a 


It was the evening of New Year’s-day, and a happier family 


never were assembled at that festive season, than that which 


how met together at Stangrove Hall. Mr. Stangrove had, with- 


in a few days, returned from a long journey, and had brought 
with him his children’s favorite aunt, his own sister Emma. The 
boys were returned to spend the holidays at home, and the two 
elder girls, who had been some time in London for the benefit of 
masters, had been called for by their father on his way home. 

There is always much joy attending the re-union of a scattered 
family, and for some days the expression of it by the younger 
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members of the family, assumed almost too boisterous a form. 
By the day we have named, however, the first effervesence of 
youthful glee had in some measure subsided. After dinner, the 
circle closed round the fire, the candles were extinguished, and as 
the cheerful light fell on the rich crimson window curtains, and 
glowed on the frames of the many paintings round the room, a: 
picture of domestic comfort was to be seen, which a British heart 
may be forgiven for believing, can be equalled in no country be- 
yond the seas. 

By and bye, a request, originating nobody. could tell with 
whom, was unanimously made, that Mr. Stangrove would tell 
them a story, He expressed his perfect willingness to do so, but 
informed his sister that he considered his a very hard case, for 
he always found his children so sceptical. 

Frank said his papa’s stories certainly puzzled them exceed- 
ingly, but that they always came true in the end, so they must 
try not to interrupt him. 

His sister at length suggested that as he had been so much of 
a traveller of late, he should tell them of something he had seen 
while absent. 

“Oh!” he said, ‘‘ we all know what is meant by. ‘ travellers’ 
tales ;” but, however, since you wish it, I will tax your credulity, 
and tell you of something very wonderful which I saw lately; 
but I must also tell you that when a boy, I read an account of it 
in a book; so you must not make my imagination entirely re- 
sponsible for what I am about to relate, since the same wonders 
have been witnessed by others. 

‘‘In my recent journey,” continued Mr. Stangrove, “I saw a 
Great Blue Meadow,—” 

Mr. Stangrove paused, for there was a general titter round the 
circle, from all except Alfred, who said, “‘ Why do you laugh ?— 
of course papa means the sea!” 

Katherine remarked, “‘ That were it spring or summer, she 
could easily imagine a meadow looking quite blue from being 
covered either with the flowers of hyacinths or flax.” 

“Change of season makes no difference in the appearance of 
my meadow,”’ pursued her father; “ or if there be any, it is in favor 


of winter. Year after year finds it unaltered, and richer in 


beauties than you can imagine. Innumerable flocks of sheep 
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wander over its surface, although no herbage is to be found 
there.” 
“ But,” said Emily, “ why do they stay there, if there is nothing 
for them to eat? Poor things! they must be quite starved.” 

“My sheep,” said Mr. Stangrove, “‘are never hungry, and 
never thirsty.” 

“They must get very thin then, ” remarked one of the audience. 

Not at all,” replied the narrator ; “they are as beautiful now, 
as they were a thousand years ago.” 

“Oh! papa; cried Katherine—“ sheep a thousand years old? 
Why they tell me my little lamb will be very old when it is 
fourteen.” 

“And yet what I say is very true, my dear; my sheep have 
lived thousands and thousands of years, and still they are as 
beautiful as ever: far more beautiful indeed than the sheep in— 
in what country are there the finest sheep, Charlie my boy ?”’ 

“In Spain, papa.”’ 

“Very well; the Spanish sheep are not to be compared to 
mine, for the whole flock have golden fleeces.” 

“ But papa,” said little Charlie, “ won’t that be a great weight 
for the poor sheep to carry ?”’ 

“They don’t feel it, my dear; they move with such rapidity, 
that you would be quite astonished; the speed of the fastest 
railway trains is nothing compared with their’s.”’ 

“ Then « collision must be dreadful,” observed Alfred ; ‘“ what 
happens when that takes place ? ”’ 

“Such a thing was never heard of; but it would indeed be a 
catastrophe such as is too fearful to think of: but they never 
crowd upon one another, nor indeed ever approach so near as to 
be in the least danger of coming in contact. This is the more 
wonderful as, when first you look at them, you would think ‘it 
impossible but that they must sometimes interfere with each 
other.” 


ee slily enquired aunt 
ma. 


“ None—there are many different colors observed by those 
who make them a study ;' but to a superficial observer, there is 
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a strong family likeness, and all appear equally to be clad in 
golden array,” 

‘ Have they tails, like our sheep?”’ said Charlie. 

“Not all of them, but some have them, of such tremendous 
length, I should be afraid to name it;* and yet these are the 
quickest travellers of all ; although they have no carriages for the 
support of their tails, as we read that the sheep in certain lands 
have. But the vast numbers of which these flocks are composed, 
is the most remarkable circumstance connected with them. 
One who has devoted a life to the study of them and their habits, 
once calculated that fifty thousand passed before him in the space 
of an hour !’”” 

“ Are they shy?” enquired Amelia—* will they allow travel- 
lers to come near them?” 

“Ob, a3 for that, you must contemplate them at a distance ; 
there is no help for it. Those who have approached the most 
nearly to them have suffered so much inconvenience, without 
gaining any clearer insight into their habits, that I believe we 
must consider they can be best observed without running such 
risks ; and though little is known of them, yet when we review 
all the disadvantages under which we labor with respect to 
obtaining-greater information respecting them, the wonder is, not 
that so little, but that so much, has been ascertained.” 

“But where are they to be seen, papa?” said Katherine. 

“Every where: whether you are in the country or in the city; 
in the house, or on the mountain side—sometimes by day, but 
more generally by night. You have only to look for them, and 
they are sure to appear. They appear in the greatest numbers 
in winter. But I must tell you that their being seen in the day 
time, is an exception to their general rule of hiding themselves 
during day-light. Those who frequent mines, however, frequently 
see them during the day. But still, those who have watched and 
calculated their opportunities most assiduously, have estimated 
that there are not above a hundred hours in the year, during 
which they can be observed to the utmost advantage. 

“You asked me if they were shy, Kate; you will perhaps 
think that they must be so, when I tell you the most favorable 
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of all modes for observing them is to turn the back upon them 
while they are passing.” 

“ And look over your shoulder at them, papa?”’ 

“By no means; you must look straight before you.” 

“Do they ever do people any harm ?” 

“No; it used to be imagined that they exercised immense 
influence upon the destinies of individuals, but this is among the 
many superstitions which have given way before increasing light 
and knowledge, although in the East such a belief still main- 
tains its ground.’ Some of the sheep, | must not forget to tell 
you, seem to form particular attachments to each other; and it 
is remarkable that, in most cases, the color of the fleece in the 
two friends is gencrally different.* I believe about three thousand 
have been noticed which are never separated from each other.” 

said Charlie. 

“No, no; there is never any sound heard from them,,; although 
poets have written much on the subject, and maintained that 
they utter melodious strains.” But to me, the stately, solemn 
silence in which they march, is most striking,—no tramp of 


* Do they cver bleat, papa ?’ 


passing feet is heard,—no dust is raised, — but on, on, they go, in 
stillness and in beauty !" 

“ But now | must tell you something of the fair shepherdess 
who attends them, and who has been an object of interest to 
the whole world for ages. She is better known than the sheep, 
for she ventures much nearer the dwellings of man; but vou will 
be surprised to hear that she is less than any of her flock! 
Her beauty has been the poet's theme ever since the first poet 
sung. Her garments are of silvery brightness, they have never 
grown dim nor dirty; and well it is that they do not, for some 
people say she has no water within her reach.” Mankind, I be- 
lieve, are more benefited by her than the sheep themselves, and 
there are few who do not look upon her with love and admiration. 
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And yet when she has smiled upon persons who have been 


asleep, it has been followed frequently by very serious conse- 


quences.'' She has been an object even of worship to many 


nations; and in one fair country of the East, where this was by 


no means the case, great rejoicings were always shown on her 


re-appearance after a temporary absence; watchers were stationed 
on the mountain-tops to catch the first sight of her, and her 
return was made known to the whole community by the sound 
of trumpets.” In other lands, so great has been the dread of 
losing her, that when they have imagined her in danger of being 
devoured by monsters, the inhabitants have assembled in multi- 
tudes, and, by wild cries and beatings on uwamusical instru- 
ments, endeavored to scare the intrader away, and rescue their 
favorite from impending danger.” They did not know, as we do, 
that they fought but with a shadow.” 

‘‘ Dear papa,” said Charlie, “ please do tell us in what part of 
the country this blue meadow is?” 

‘Jn no country, but over all.” 

-“* What! in the air? how can the sheep get there?” 

Light had been gradually breaking in upon the minds of 
the elder portion of the audience, for some time, and now 
Charlie’s bewildered look entertained them not a little, as his 
elder brothers and sisters explained to him that it was of the 
moon and stars their papa had been speaking. ‘“‘ | understand 
all that papa has said,’’ remarked Alfred, “ except about looking 
at them with your back turned to them ; that I must confess, is 
beyond me.” 

Mr. Stangrove explained, that in some astronomical instru- 
ments, (and he particularized Herschell’s large telescope,) it was 


necessary for the spectator to look at the reflected image of the 


object under consideration, just as in looking at a camera obscura, 
you turn your back on the surrounding country, and see merely 
its reflection on a table before you. 

“ But, papa,”’ said Frank, “ surely the beams of the moon do 
not injure us when we are asleep? Iam pretty sure that they 
have often fallen upon my bed at school; for I was close to the 
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window, and used to open the shutters that I might awake early @& 
, in the morning; and yet I am sure I was never the worse for it.” 


Mr. Stangrove explained to him that the property referred to 


seems peculiar to warmer lands than ours; he told him there are 


many well authenticated instances of persons suffering for years 


° i} from the consequences of such imprudence, and that it was a 


ay 


| well known fact through the East, that meat or fish is injured 
or 
by the moon-beams falling on it. The moon shall not smite 


thee, by night,” he added. Without a knowledge of the facts of . 
nature, how much of Scripture must continue obscure to us. | 

| 

| “ Always, mv children, embrace every opportunity of making 


\ yourselves acquainted with the works of God. His word ts full 
| of references to them.’ 


| Some of the young people expressing an earnest desire that 
' some means were invented of taking a journey to the moon, 


their father asked them if they would be contented, supposing 
they could be taken within twelve bundred miles of that orb? 
7 They all agreed that, though they should like to be still nearer, 


yet they should consider themselves very fortunate if such a 
proximity were attainable. 


He then assured them, that though 
the actual journey was impracticable, yet, that by the aid of 


powe riul telescopes, astronomers were able to see it in the same 


point of view, that it would present toa spectator at that distance. 


Katherine then asked, if land and water could not be distinctly 


/ seen on its surface? Her father told her that that was long ; 


supposed to be the case, but from a variety of circumstances, : 
; Which recent astronomical works would explain, it was now 

considered that water has no existence there. 


The lights and 
shades visible on its surface are caused bv the shadows of its : 
stupendous mountains, which far exceed in elevation those on our 


planet. Indeed, every thing that is ascertained respecting it 


proclaims an entirely different order of things from what prevails 
wih us 


4 


There is no atmosphere, nor any appearance that 
moisture. The scenery must be of a most awful descrip- 
abounds in circles of almost perpendicular mountains, § 
surrounding not merely large plains, but deep profundities in the ‘ 


bod \ of the planet itself, while in the middle of this abyss, a 
solitary mountain is 


indicates 


TION. It 


frequently observed to rear its precipitous 
form. Supposing these valleys inhabited, the capabilities of the 
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dwellers in them must be very different from those of mortals ; 
for no human foot could scale those mountain sides, or enable 
its possessor to emerge from the valley of his birth. There he 
must remain as completely isolated from the rest of his own 
planet as from other worlds. But the absence of water, if 
already established, is. of itself a sufficient proof that every thing 
must be different there. It seems strange to us, but could fish 
think, it would be vet more astonishing to them, that living 
creatures could exist ou/ of water, than it is to us that organized 
beings should subsist altogether without it. Diversity is visible 
in all the works of God, and, for aught we know, our planet 
may form the exception to the general modes of life throughout 
creation, instead of being as we are too apt to fancy it, a kind of 
model-world. 

‘‘How much joy the discovery of the telescope must have 
given,” said Jane,—‘ people must have felt such an anxious 
desire to know more than could be seen by the naked eye.” 

“ And yet when Galileo published an account of his discoveries, 
in a work called *‘ News from the Starry Regions,’ his announce- 
ments were met by expressions of scorn and ridicule. Some of 
the philosophers of the day positively refused to look through his 
telescope lest their prejudices should be shaken; and one of 
them wrote to Kepler,—‘ I will never concede his four new 
planets (the satellites of Jupiter) to that Italian from Padua, 
though I should die for it!" Another wrote, that the number of 
the planets was necessarily seven; that the Jews, as well as 
other nations, adopted the division of the week into seven days, 
which are named after the seven planets, so that if we increase 
the number of the planets, the whole system falls to the ground. 
Besides said he, ‘ the satellites are invisible to the naked eye, and 
therefore, can exert no influence on the earth; and therefore, 
would be useless, and therefore, do not exist!" There's a climax 
for you, Alfred !"’ 

“ And now suppose we step behind the curtains, and look at 
these wonders for ourselves.” 

It was a splendid evening, and as they gazed on the sky 
sparkling with gems, the season naturally suggested the recol- 
lection of that star which guided the wise men of old to the lowly 
manger where the Troe Light of the world was laid: and little 


14, See Collect for the Epiphany. 
c2 


2s The Tables turned. 


Charlie wondered much whether our earth had ever been “ sent 
on a message.” 

And we, too, said Mr. Stangrove, are commanded to be “ lights 
in the world.”” We too have our orbits. Oh! that we pursued 
our course as steadily, as silently, as punctually, as the heavenly 
luminaries, not with an intermittent, fluctuating light, but with 
a brightness shining more and more unto the perfect day. The 
Christian must seek not only to shine on great occasions, and 
when surrounded by other lights, but when all is darkness around 
him he must strive to reflect the light he feceives from the 
Fountain of Light, in a way which all can understand. He must 
endeavor, as I once heard it well expressed, to outshine the 
worldling in his own sphere. Much, very much, the heavens 
teach us of the glory of God ; but how seldom do we think of all 


the wonders, and the duties also, which they are calculated to 


impress upon us! As one of my old friends in the library says,— 
“ We burn our Master’s candles, but leave our master’s work 
undone.”” Another year has just commenced its course; and 
before its close who knows but some of us may be inhabitants of 
that city where they need neither sun nor moon? My New 
Year's Wish for you, each and all, dear children, is that you may 
so live, and so die, that you may inherit the promises, and 
“ shine as the stars for ever and ever.” L. N. 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


Mr. Martin Manan, a lawyer in extensive practice, in the 
early days of Wesley, was persuaded to hear him preach, that 
he might be able to mimic him, in matter and manner. He 
went; and just as he entered the place, Mr. Wesley named, as 
his text, those solemn words, “ Prepare to meet thy God !”” 

He returned to his friends, and was asked “if he had taken 
off the old methodist?”” “No, gentlemen,” said he, solemnly, 
“ but he has taken me off.” From that time he withdrew from 
his worldly companions, and associated with others of a different 
stamp. What he afterwards became as founder and first chap- 
lain of the Lock Hospital, as an acceptable writer, and a fearless 
preacher of the gospel, is too well known, to need repetition in 
these pages. 
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PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHIES.—LUTHER.* 


Waar man has done, man may do. We hold this to be an 
indisputable truth; and we therefore think that a series of 
biographies carefully written with special reference to the pre- 
ceptive and practical lessons they involve, would form a very 
desirable addition, to the many admirable and ingenious methods 
of instructing youth which are now in use. We are indeed 
warranttd from the important place which this class of writing 
occupies in Holy Writ, in supposing it to be “profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, and for instruction in righteousness,” as 
well as the more didactic portions of Scripture. When we con- 
template the history of an individual remarkable for any of those 
great and ennobling features, which impart true excellence to the 
human character, we should never forget that these things are 
our examples, expressly intended to work in us the same ends, 
and lead out our minds in the same direction. 

If, for example, we notice a patient waiting upon Providence, 
a quick susceptibility to the calls of grace, a simplicity and one- 
ness of means and object, or a careful schooling of the spirit to 
endure hardness, we should remember that as all minds have 
the same general character; the same principles and practices 
will produce the like results in us. 

As by studying the character of our Great Example we are 
encouraged to believe that we shall grow more like him, so is it 
with respect to those infinitely inferior models exhibited to us 
in the great and good of our own species. We therefore pro- 
pose, from time to time, to present our young readers with a 
variety of short practical memoirs, commencing with an indi- 
vidual whose character, though it belongs to all time, has led us 
into some reflections peculiarly suitable to our own age and 
country. 

Martin Luter, “the solitary monk who shook the world,” 
was born in 1483, at Eisleben, in Saxony. On the following 
day he was baptized by the name of Martin, in honor of the 
saint on whose festival he was born. He was sent to school at 
Magdeburg, where he obtained hig support, like many other 

* We cheerfully confess to have chiefly followed in this sketch, an interest- 


ing Life of Luther, by the author of ‘ Christian Missions,’ published a few years 
since. 
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poor scholars, by singing songs at the doors. After remaining 
here a year, he was placed ata school of great repute at the 
town of Eisenach, whence he repaired to the university at Erfurt, 
where he studied the classics, the Aristotelian philosophy, and 
the civil law, with the intent of advancing himself at the 
bar. But this intention was frustrated by a singular and awful 
providence. Walking with a friend one day in the fields, he was 
struck by lightning, and his companion killed at his side. This 
incident raised in Luther's mind a succession of serious medita- 
tions, and he vowed upon the spot, that if God were pleased to 
deliver him from the danger of his situation, he would enter a 
monastery, and spend the remainder of his life sequestered from 
the world and its temptations. 

It has been well observed, that those who have an eye for 
providences, will never want a providence to eye. On this 
susceptibility of Luther, a sensitiveness which many would have 
feared to avow, lest they should be charged with superstition, 
the whole of his subsequent career appears to have hinged. 
And yet we fear there are many who, in the chastisements of 
God's hand scarcely ‘‘ hear the rod,” or ask who has appointed 
it. The fire, the whirlwind, and the great and strong wind, may 
certainly bear no special message to us; but, whilst we know 
that God is sometimes in the still small voice, we cannot be too 
watchful of his movements, or, too impressible by the visitations, 
either of his mercies or judgments. 

Under the influence of this impression, Luther, in 1505, 
entered the monastery of Augustine friars, at Erfurt, where, in 
1507, he took orders and celebrated mass. The same year he 
found a copy of the Holy Scriptures in Latin. He eagerly and 
attentively read it; and it is most likely that this completed 
his determination not to follow the study of the law. His 
attention seemed to be fixed upon the history of Hannah and her 
son Samuel, and he cherished the hope that one day God would 
permit him to call the Scriptures his own. 

In this circumstance we see how beautifully one providence 
often expounds another. Luther had studied the classics either 
without any definite object, or with one very different from that 
which now brought his attainments into exercise. No book was 
80 little noticed, even by the priests themselves, as this Sacred 
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volume; and when Luther, found this identical copy, it was 
almost buried in dust. But now, that very knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, which had been used hitherto only to disguise or 
conceal the Truth, was to be the instrument of explaining it to 
others, as well as of carrying home its holy lessons more forcibly 
to the mind of Luther. Let us hence learn these important 
principles, that in the right use of means, more than in the 
nature of those means itself, lies their true value; and that all 
knowledge, profitless as it may at one time appear, will, ina 
rightly constituted mind, sooner or later, come into beneficial 
operation. 

The nations of even the civilized world were groaning under 
the chains of darkness, and Luther found in the Holy Scrip- 
tures something that would loosen those chains. He fell upon 
his knees, his heart pouring forth deep gratitude to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. He had obtained a light to guide 
his footsteps amongst the rubbish and corruptions of ages, and 
now commenced his work in earnest. Though unacquainted 
with Hebrew and Greek, and unable to consult the originals, he 
soon found that the prevailing theology had little foundation in 
the Scriptures. This brouguat on gloom and dejection of spirits, 
so that often, when reading of the wrath of God, his soul was 
overwhelmed with despair. The terrors of divine wrath and the 


-awfulness of everlasting punishment, with the penances prescribed 


by the regulations of the order, brought on an illness which had 
nearly proved fatal; he was, however, comforted by the conver- 
sation of an aged brother upon the article of the creed, in which 


_ forgiveness of sins is mentioned. The monk endeavored to turn 


his attention from penances, by which he was striving to atone 
for his sins, and in which he found no relief, to Christ the only 
propitiation for sin. This appears to have been the commence- 
ment of Luther’s knowledge of the doctrine which he afterwards 
so ably and uniformly maintained, and which he justly styled the 
doctrine by which the church would either stand or fall—that a 
sinner is acquitted of guilt, and accepted as righteous before God, 
on account only of the righteousness of Christ received by faith. 
The great difficulty in the way of our apprehending the truths 
of the gospel, lies not in the abstruse or mysterious character of 
those truths, so much as in our own prejudices. We can learn 
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much more easily than we can unlearn. Hence it is that those 
amongst whom Christ has not before been named, come over to 
the full reception of the doctrines of the gospel, more readily 
than those educated in partial or mistaken views of Christianity... 
Let us, therefore, be careful to “prove all things.” 

The university of Wittemberg had been founded and liberally 
endowed by Frederic, Elector of Saxony, surnamed the Sage, in 
the year 1502, and Luther was chosen to an academical chair in 
the year 1508. The department of physics and moral philosophy to 
which he was called, seemed not the most congenial to his mind, 
already pre-occupied with theology. In 1509 he thus writes: 
“ By the good mercy of God, | am quite well, except that my 
present studies, especially philosophy, go rather against the 
grain, which, from the very first, | would much rather have 
exchanged for theology—that theology, I mean, which penetrates 
to the kernel of the nut, to the germ of the wheat, to the spinal 
marrow.’ 

It is not to be wondered at, that a mind like -Luther’s should 
have found rest in nothing short of that vital, spiritual theology, 
which he here so well describes. To one whose perception of the 
things of God has been quickened by the Spirit of truth, every 
other pursuit must appear, not only flat and unprofitable, but so 
ill-adapted to the genius and temper of the individual con- 
demned to follow it, as to preciude the prospect of success. And 
yet, it is a common error amongst parents to force their children 
into callings to which they are manifestly not “ called of God ;”’ 
though His hands having made and fashioned them, He is cer- 
tainly the best arbiter of their destinies 

He was called upon by the senate, not long after his residence 
at the university, to fill the office of preacher. He first made 
trial of his abilities in the monastery, then in the private chapel 
of the castle, and publicly in the parish church, and pleased the 
audience by his rich and affectionate style, supported by copious 
passages of Scripture. 

Not long after this commencement of his public preaching, 


Lather acquired the dignity of Bachelor of Theology, and at the 
same time the : 


mght to give theological lectures. Now he felt 
himself in his proper sphere, and devoted to his sacred calling all 
the faculties of his soul. Now, before his enthusiastic admirers, 
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he poured forth all the stores of a mind chastened by numerous 
afflictions, and enriched by the treasures of learned research. 
It was to Luther, that the university was indebted for its early 


_celebrity. His activity at this time was almost incredible, and 
he is thus spoken of by Dr. Mellerstadt, ‘“ This monk will con- 


found all doctors and introduce new doctrines, and reform the 
whole Romish Church, for he studies the writings of the apostles 
and prophets, and lays his foundation on the words of Jesus 
Christ which no one can, either by philosophy or sophistry, 
overthrow or gainsay.”’ 

In 1510, having occasion to go to Rome, he saw in all their 
naked hideousness the manifold abominations of popery. Toa 
mind like his, knowledge was, indeed, power; and he subse- 
quently declared ‘‘that he would not for the value of one 
thousand florins, have missed the instruction afforded him by 
this journey.”’ It furnished him with weapons for his great 
encounter with antichrist, that he might have sought elsewhere 
in vain. 

In 1512, the degree of Doctor of Theology, was conferred on 
him with great solemnity. On this occasion, he was required to 
swear that he would study and preach the truths of the Scrip- 
tures, during the remainder of his life; and this solemn obligation, 
at that time imposed and accepted both according to the 
authentic accounts of others and his own statement, often 
afforded him support and comfort in the struggle and difficulties 
of his eventful life, when Satan and the world united to terrify 
him, by enquiring who had given him authority; and how he 
could be able to justify the confusion he had caused in the 
christian world. He never pleaded that he had sworn in a 
non-natural sense; and was therefore at liberty to disregard his 
obligations. Nor does he appear to have at any time, claimed 
the privilege of holding a lie, whilst he preached the truth. 

(To be concluded neat month ) 


ACTIVITY. 


Lire is a short day, but it is a working day; activity may 
lead into evil, but inactivity cannot lead to good.—Hawnnan 
Mors. 
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HISTORY OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Some of the chaplains of the Bishop of Durham getting about 
Mr. Gilpin in their accustomed manner, one of them asked him 
his opinion of the writings of Luther. He answered, “ that he 
had never read them: that his method had always been to study 
the Scriptures, and the expositions of the fathers upon them ; but 
for the writings of modern divines, he was not so well acquainted 


with them.” 


One of the chaplains, in a sneering manner, commended that 


f as a right way of proceeding ; and added, ‘‘ that if all men were 
Ve of Mr. Gilpin’s opinion, and had the same veneration for antiquity, 
4 the peace of the church would no longer be disturbed with any 


of these novel teachers.”’ 


‘But suppose,”’ said Mr. Gilpin, “ these novel teachers have 
the sense of antiquity on their side; what shall we say then? 
Shall the ancient doctrine be rejected, because of the novel 
teacher ?”’ 

This not satisfying them, they began to urge him farther. 

“Do you believe transubstantiation ?”’ 

‘1 believe every thing contained in the word of God.”’ 

“* But do you believe as the church believes? ’”’ 

‘Pray,’ said Mr. Gilpin, “‘is the catholic faith unchangeable ?’’ | 

Undoubtedly it is.’ 

“ But the church did not always hold transubstantiation as an e 
article of faith.’’ 

“ When did it not hold it so?” 
* Before the time of Peter Lombard, who first introduced it; 
and even since his time it bath undergone an alteration. Pray, : 


tell me; is not the bread in the sacrament converted into both 
the body and blood of Christ?” 


oe Undoubtedly it is.” 


“ But,” said Mr. Gilpin, “ Peter Lombard himself did not be- 
lieve that: for in the eleventh chapter of his fourth book, I very 
well remember, he saith expressly, ‘ There is no transubstantiation 
but of bread into flesh, and wine into blood.’ And now, I beg 
you will tell me how you reconcile these things with the un- 
changeableness of the catholic faith ?” 

The chaplains had nothing to answer: for the words of Lom- 
bard indeed plainly denied, that in the transubstantiated bread 
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there was any blood. Mr. Gilpin, observing their confusion, 
went bn: ‘It appears then, that transubstantiation was never 
heard of in the church Lefore the time of Peter Lombard : a man 
might have been a good catholic without acknowledging that 
doctrine till then : afterwards for a long time, the only meaning 
of it was, a conversion of the bread into flesh, and the wine into 
blood : and thus it remained, till Thomas Aquinas introduced his 
notion of concomitancy; at which time this doctrine underwent 
another change: both flesh and blood were then, it seems, con- 
tained really and substantially in the bread alone.—Alas! alas! 
I am afraid these are novel opinions that have got in amongst us : 
the catholic faith, we are both agreed is unchangeable.” 

The bishop was sitting before the fire in the same chamber, 
where this conversation happened ; and leaning back tn his chair, 
overheard it. When it was over, he got up, and turning ‘to his 
chaplains, said to them with some emotion, ‘‘ Come, come, leave 
him, leave him; I find he has more learning than all of you put 
together.’’— Gilpin’s Life of Gilpin. 


NONE BUT JESUS. 

Tuomas Briiney, the spiritual father of Latimer, and like him, 
a martyr for the Word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, gives the following beautifully simple account of his con- 
version to the truth, after he had in vain sought comfort in fast- 
ings and watchings with the purchase of pardons and masses. 

** At last,”’ says he, “‘ | heard speak of Jesus, even then when 
the New Testament was first set forth by Erasmus. Which, 
when I understood to be eloquently done by him, being allured 
rather for the Latin than for the Word of God—for at that time 
I knew not what it meant—I bought it even by the providence 
of God, as I do now well understand and perceive. And at the 
first reading, as I well remember, I chanced upon this sentence 
of St. Paul’s, (O, most sweet and comfortable sentence to my 
soul!) in his first epistle to Timothy, first chapter.—‘ It is a 
true saying, and worthy of all men to be embraced, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief 
and principal.’ This one sentence, through God's instruction 
and inward teaching, which I did not then perceive, did so ex- 
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hilarate my heart, being before wounded with the guilt of my 
sins, and being almost in despair, that immediately I felt a mar- 
vellous comfort and quietness, insomuch that my bruised bones 
leapt for joy. 

After this the Scripture began to be more pleasant to me than 
the honey or the honey-comb. Wherein I learned that all my tra- 
vail, all my fasting and watching, all the redemption of masses and 
pardons, being done without truth in Christ who alone saveth his 
people from their sins; these, I say, I learned to be nothing else 
but even as Augustine saith, a hasty and swift running out of the 
right way; or else, much like to the vesture made of fig-leaves 
wherewith Adam and Eve went about in vain to cover themselves, 
and could never before obtain quietness and rest till they believed 
on the promise of God that ‘ Christ the seed of the woman should 
tread upon the serpent’s head.’ Neither could I be relieved or 
eased of the sharp stings and biting of my sins, before I was 
taught of God that lesson which Christ speaketh of in the third 
chapter of John, ‘ Even as Moses exalted the serpent in the 
desert, so shall the Son of Man be exalted, that all which believe 
on him should not perish but have life everlasting,’’ 

‘As soon as | began to taste and savour of this heavenly lesson, 
which no man can teach, but only God which revealed the same 
unto Peter, | desired the Lord to encrease my faith; and at last 
I desired nothing more than that I being so comforted by him, 
might be strengthened by his Holy Spirit and grace from above, 
that I might teach the wicked his ways, which are mercy and 
truth, and that the wicked might be converted unto him by one 
who sometime was also wicked.’’* 

How often does it thus happen with the enquirer after sal- 
vation, that having tried many physicians to no purpose, he finds 
the Great Physician to be all he wants. Christ found, is joy un- 
speakable ; Christ tasted, is sweeter than the honeycomb ; Christ 
only, is salvation perfected ; Christ exalted, is peace in believing ; 
Christ followed, is the gospel practised. He is, in fact, made 


unto his people, Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, and 
Redemption 


* Anderson's Annals of the English Bible.” 
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MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
OR 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


January 1. The christian must be like the sun; but he must 
not be like Hezekiah’s sun which went backwards; nor like 
Joshua's sun, which stood still; but he must be like David's sun, 
which rejoiceth as a giant to run his race.—Bp. Hail. 

2. Satan would often assist us in confessing our sins, if he 
could but persuade us to keep back one.— Adam. 

3. We may live by forms, but there is no dying by forms.— 
Hill. 

4. Sin, however strong, has its root in the creature; grace, 
however weak, has its root in the Creator.— Howels. 

5: Those whom God finds work for, He will find help for.— 
M. Henry. 

6. In private we must watch our thoughts, in the family our 
tempers, in company our tongues.— H. More. 

7. God’s hand is as steady as his eye. — South. 

8. If a man is alone in doing his duty, he has the more 
cause to be thankful, and not to be ashamed of it before men.— 
Bp. Wilson. 

9. ‘There are but two classes of really wise men; those who 
serve God because they have found him, and those who seek him 
because they have found him not.— Ceeil. 

10. How does it exalt the character of a minister of the 
gospel to reflect that our Saviour himself exercised it upon 
earth.—M. S. S. | 

11. Christians must be self-denying cross bearers, even when 
there are none but formal, nominal christians to be the cross- 
makers.— Baxter. 

12 To live without fault is impossible; and he who thinks 
he does so, keeps himself not from sin, but from pardon.— 
Augustine. 

13. It is more glorious to be the faintest halo round the Sun 
of righteousness, than to be the centre of a little system of our 
own.— Bennett. 

14. What can we wish for in an heritage, that is not to be 
found in God? Would we have /arge possessions, he is 
Immensity: would we have a sure estate, he is Immutability : 
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would we have a term of long continuance, he is Eternity 
Arrowsmith. 

15. Our Saviour, as man, wondered at that faith in the 
centurion, of which, as God, he himself was the Author.—M.S.S. 

16. Our tears while we live must continue to flow; nothing 
but the dust of the grave can dry them.— Bp. Hopkins. 

17. The least of the Divine mercies is beyond our deserts ; 
but the greatest is not beyond our necessities — Russel. 

18. God never wrought a miracle to convince an atheist; 
because his works are sufficient for that.— Lord Bacon. 

19. Faith is the crave of care.—Arummacher. 

20. Unity in religious matters is not always a sign for good. 
There was great unity among those who worshipped the golden 
calf; great unity among those who cried out “ Crucify Him! 
Cracify Him! ’— Bp. Jewell. 

21. Blessed are they that so incarnate the Written Word, by 
doing it, as the virgin Mary gave flesh to the Eternal Word, 


by bearing it.— Bp. Andrews. 


22. Christ saith “Take not thought, &c.”’ He saith not 
“ Labor not.’’-—Becon. 

23. Asthe names of the children of Israel were graven on 
Aaron's breast-plate, so are the names of all God’s saints 
engraven on the heart of Christ. Let them be so likewise on 
thine.-—— Wileor. 

24. The covenant of grace does truly beat the spears of afflic- 
tion into pruning hooks, to them that are in Christ.— Boston. 

25. The sacrifice of birds, (offered by the poor,) was one of 
the most difficult services the priests had to perform, to teach 
those who minister in holy things to be as solicitous for the 
salvation of the souls of the poor as of the rich. 

26. Theology is more divine light, than divine knowledge.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

27. Itisa blessed thing to stoop, when we do so to gather 
spiritual manna for our souls.— Rowland Hill. 


28. We shall be no more self-subsistent in glory, than we 


are in nature or grace.— Oven. 


29. Privations and disappointments, which break the world- 


ling s heart, ought not to break the Christian's sleep.— Thornton. 
30. As the words that are written with the j juice of a lemon 
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cannot be read when they are written, but may be plainly and 
distinctly seen if you hold the paper to the fire; so the smallest 
letters in the book of our conscience, yea, the least notes, and 
points, and scratches, which neither any other nor ourselves, see 
well now, shall easily be discerned by the fire of the last judg- 
ment.— Featly. 

31. Ihave been secking a name to call the property now 
subscribed, and I think it may be called, “ property to seek lost 
souls:’’ It is the thought of lost souls that animates good people 
in their labors; they do not collect property for themselves, it 
is for lost souls. We give property for every thing; if we want 
a canoe, we give property for it, if we want a net, we give 
property for it, and, are not lost souls worth giving property to 
obtain? Think of lost souls, and work while it is called to-day.— 
Speech at a Missionary Meeting at Raratonga, 

L. N. 


ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 


Tie house occupied by the American missionary, as a school, 
stands on the ancient Agora or market-place, where St. Paul 
‘* disputed daily with the Athenians.” A few columns still remain ; 
and near them is an inscription mentioning the price of oil. 
Winding round the foot of the Acropolis, within the ancient and 
outside the modern wall, we came to the Areopagus, or Hill of 
Mars, where in the early days of Athens, her judges sat in 
the open air, and for many ages, decided with such wisdom and 
impartiality, that to this day the decisions of the court of the 
Areopagites are regarded as models of judicial purity. We 
ascended this celebrated hill, and stood on the precise spot where 
St. Paul, pointing to the temples which rose from every section 
of the city, and towered proudly on the Acropolis, made his 
celebrated speech ; ‘‘ Ye men of Athens, I see that in all things 
’ The ruins of the very temples to which 
he pointed were before our eyes. —Stephens. 


ye are too superstitious.’ 
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nqguirics and Correspondence. 


Spirit and Letter of Scripture. 


Sin.—It is I believe a generally admitted fact, that there is a certain 
class of Scriptural injunctions, a literal compliance with which, is not 
incumbent on Christians at the present time. Such, for example, as 
those contained in Luke vi. 29, John xiii. 14, 1 Cor. xvii. 20, are 
usually regarded as differing widely in the kind of obedience which they 
require, from those in Matt. xxviii. 19, Luke xxii. 19, &e. With 
regard to the former, it is thought sufficient if the spirit of the com- 
mand be attended to, but in reference to the latter, it is deemed im- 
portant that the form and letter of the precept be strictly observed. 

What authority we have for making a distinction, and by what rules 
we are to be guided in making this distinction, are the enquiries to 
which I am desirous of receiving a satisfactory reply. Should they be 
considered entitled to a place in your exeellent periodical, an answer 
conveyed through that medium will greatly oblige, 

Your's truly, 


A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 


We do not think that a strict compliance with the letter of 
Scripture is enforced in the latter texts, more than in the former. 
It is indeed impossible closely to imitate the primitive practice 
of the church with reference to Baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
since critics are not agreed as to the precise meaning of the first 


of these terms, nor do they know exactly what was the nature of 
the bread and wine tsed at the latter. 


Baptism of John and the Apostles. 


Sin,—I have been greatly pleased at the kind manner in which you 
answer the questions 


Mayazine. | 
1—6. 


put to you by young enquirers in the Youths’ 
am encouraged therefore to ask an explanation of Acts xix. 
| Does this passage imply that the disciples were twice baptized 
with water; or once with water, and then with the Holy Ghost? But 


tt appears that the Holy Ghost was given by the laying on of hands by 
St. Paul. a fy | 


An early answer will er atly oblige, 
Your's very respectfully 


ANXIETY. 
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The baptism of John, and baptism in the name of Jesus, were 
perfectly distinct. by the first of these, a profession of belief in 
Christ as the coming Messiah was made: by the second, the 
believer was received into all the privileges of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, the most important of which was the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, given in this instance through the imposition of 
hands by Paul. 

These Corinthian candidates were consequently twice baptized 
with water; the old rite of John’s baptism standing in much the 
same relation to the new one, as circumcision did with those 
coming at once out of Judaism. 


Perverseness of Israel.—Coals of fire on the head. 


Sin,—Encouraged by your explicit answers to your several corres- 
pondents, permit me to ask an explanation of the following. 

1. Does not Balaam’s assertion (Num, xxiii. 21,) appear to be 
contradicted by the repeated backslidings of Israel ? 

2. What is the meaning of the Seripture phrase, “ Heaping coals of 
fire on the head ?"’ ALFRED, 


1. All that seems to be implied is, that God had not given 
over his people to be cursed by Balaam. He had not imputed to 
them their iniquities: He had not condemned them for their 
perverseness. 

2. The text in Romans xii. 20, is a quotation from Prov. xxv. 
21,22. The best interpretation seems to be, that, by returning 
good for evil, we shall so sting and wound the conscience of our 
enemy, that he will suffer as acutely as if burning coals were 
heaped upon his head. It must be remembered that a simple 
fact is here recorded, and that no reference is made to motive. 


Teaching the Young. 

Sirn,—A constant reader of your valuable Magazine will esteem it 

a great favor, if you, or any of your correspondents, will give her a 

little information as to the best method to be pursued, so as to make 

the Scriptures interesting and instructive to young and inattentive 
minds, l am, 

Your's, 
A Scuoor Teacher. 
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For young people, abundance of illustration, drawn from all 
possible sources, and especially from every-day life, and scenes 
with which the learners are familiar, will often secure attention. 
To use great plainness of speech is necessary, and the teacher 
should proceed invariably from the known to the unknown. But 
in the limited space allotted to this portion of the magazine, it is 
impossible to do justice to the question. We recommend the 
careful study of “ Todd’s Sabbath School Teacher.” 


Justification and Sanctification. 
Dear Six,—I am encouraged by your kind answer to my last 
question, to trouble you again. Will you kindly explain the differ- 
ence between sanctification and justification. I know they are not the 
same, but I want them fully explained. EMMA. 


Justification is the free gift of God, by which our many 


offences are forgiven, and we are accounted righteous for Christ’s 
sake. (Romans v. 16—18.) 


By Sanctification, we are made to love and practise holiness. 


THE SON OF THE MANSE. 


We have collected the materials for the following brief narrative 
from a delightful volume, entitled, “ Missionary Life in Samoa,” com- 
piled from the Journals of the lamented deceased. 

Geonce Ancursato Luxpie, one of the sons of the Rev. Robert 
Landie, of Kelso, was born Ist January, 1820, and whilst quite a 
child, appears to have been under strong religious impressions. In 
the twenty-seventh volume of this Magazine, ® is inserted an interesting 
anecdote, entitled, “ Reproof conveyed by a child;’’ from which it 
appears that he was, in his infancy, the instrument employed by the 
Father of Spirits, to awak-n a young woman from the sleep of sin. 
The work before us adds, that his parents “ waited on her during @ 
lingering sickness, and had the joy of seeing her embrace Christ, as 
al} her salvation, a considerable time before she expired.” 

“When a youth at Glasgow College; George offered himself as a 
Sabbath teacher, and was engaged to take charge of some young people, 
who were of the lowest grade of manners to be found among the 
offspring of the drunkard and the socialist. Some idea of the difficulty 
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and disagreeableness of this task may be formed, when it is stated that 
a stout, fierce lad of the number, retorted a rebuke of his teacher by 
catching up a wooden candlestick and striking him with it. He turned 
out the culprit on that occasion, but did not leave him. Seeking him 
on a week-day inthe noisome place of his abode, he had the satisfaction 
of so far subduing him, as to have him return to school, and conduct 
himself in a more becoming manner. 

“ When it was suggested to George that he might find more pleasing 
subjects for his instruction, which would not be so harrassing and 
exhausting to himself, and perhaps be attended with more success, his 
reply was noble and characteristic, ‘ Shall I forsake them for my own 
ease, because they give proof of having more need of teaching than 
others?’ 

Symptoms of pulmonary disease soon becoming apparent, his medi- 
cal advisers recommended a long sea voyage as the only probable 
means of extending his life, and he accordingly embarked for Australia 
on the 26th April, 1839. 

On the voyage out, this devoted young man endeavored, under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, and surrounded by a reckless crew, 
almost in a state of open mutiny, to benefit the souls of some who sailed 
with him; and there is reason to hope that his visits of mercy to the 
sick, and the openness and honesty of his reproofs to the obdurate were 
blessed of God. Young as he was, he was one of three gentlemen 
whom the captain selected to search out a series of dishonesties among 
‘the crew. He says—‘ The steward, a black, stood by in silence while 
his chest was searched, growing paler and paler, as one piece of villany 
after another turned up. When we had done, I had not proceeded 
many steps on the deck when the ery was raised, ‘ He is overboard !’— 
and so it was, -We rushed to the poop, and saw him swimming high 
out of the water astern. The life-buoy was cut away, the ship was 
rounded, &c. ; but a man in the mizen-top saw him go down very soon, 
and the ship resumed her course. This was a plausible and smooth- 
tongued villain, so that almost no one suspected him. Poor fellow, he 
is gone—gone to his long account—hurried by himself into the pre- 
sence of his offended Judge—an awful warning !"’ 

Arrived at Sydney, he was employed by his brother, who had settled 
there, “to make and title plans of docks and bridges.” After a short 
stay at this place, it was suggested by his kind Christian friend, 
Mr. Saunders, that he should join three missionaries who were at 
Sydney, on their way to their stations in the South Sea Islands—a 
proposal so congenial to the mind of our young friend, that with much 
prayerful gratitude, he resolved to accept it, and accordingly sailed on 
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the 10th February, 1840, in the mission ship, ‘‘ Camden,’’ for Samoa, 
The following striking sketch of a storm, encountered on the voyage, 
from the pen of Mr. Lundie himself, will be read with much interest, 
not only on account of its graphic power, but for the testimony it 
affords to the high intrepidity of a Christian sailor, Captain Morgan. 
“Tt is but a few days since we encountered, and were delivered from, 

a fearful and long-continued hurricane. Friday was a day of rough 
and restless calm. The barometer gradually fell, and towards evening 
a fresh breeze set in, which gradually increased, till, by four a. M., we 
lay to under a small sail, only used to keep the vessel from rolling. 
By eight this also was removed, and we lay at the mercy of the fierce 
wind and infuriated waves, without a stitch of canvass. Still the vessel 
was pressed down on one side, and as each wave rolled by, the lee 
bulwarks and nearly half the deck were under the boiling waters. All 
hatches were shut, and tarpaulins fixed, and the day-time darkness was 
| ie only rendered more dismal by the burning of a solitary lamp. On 
| £e5 deck the scene was truly awful. The wind howled with terrific sound 
through the naked rigging. The drifting spray and rain rendered it 
quite impossible to look to windward ; and to leeward all we could see 
was, when in the hollow the huge wave rolled away from us in appalling 
grandeur, and when on the top, a few ship’s-lengths off, the ridge 
boiled as though covered with snow, and was partly hidden by a veil of 
drift. Our boat, part of the bulwarks, and some planks firmly lashed 
above the stern, were burst away by the fury of the waves ;—and now, 
had we sprung a leak, had one joint of our little vessel yielded, ‘or had 
we turned stern to the sea, our doom had been sealed. A boat at such 
a time would have been as helpless as a straw. It was pleasing, how- 
ever, in the midst of all this, to see the peace which faith in Jesus 
gives. Mr. Harbutt offered up, with the few who assembled for morn- 
ing worship, such a soothing and confiding prayer as I think I have 
oneemn heard, Just after, the captain, passing me to go on deck, said, 
We must just wait and se the salvation of God.’ 1 followed him on 
deck, and to my surprise I saw him ascend the main rigging with 
sep, to try, if possible, to get down the topgallant mast and 

yard, which might help to save the mast, and would render the ship 
uns lie down on her broadside. Seeing the danger of this 
pt, Captain Morgan asked no one else to make it, but himself 
a the risk, I doubt not, in humble faith. He failed, however. 
the height required, he was exhausted by the 
oo. wind continually clapped him to the rigging and held 
“ap he was benumbed by the wind and pelting rain. He 
descended safety, and tools were held in readiness to cut away the 
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mast, should that be necessary. Many an anxious eye watched the 
steady descent of the weather-glass; and many a look and prayer went 
up to Him that rides upon the storm. At a quarter to twelve, the 
mercury began to rise; by one, the rain had ceased, the wind was not 
perceptibly abated, but the sun sent down a few feeble rays to cheer 
our hearts, and lead to hope for better things. By two he shone warm 
and smiling, and by four the wind was perceptibly subsiding, which it 
continued to do till Sunday morning, when it blew a gentle and refresh- 
ing breath, as if it had quite forgot its ravings. ‘ Then were we glad 
because we were quiet.’ It is impossible to describe to you the gran- 
deur of the scene when first the sun began to shine, and the cessation 
of dreadful rain repdered it possible to look at it. Each ridge, as it 
passed along, heaving its mountain height, and curling its foamy 
summit, which left behind a field of sparkling snowy white, seemed as 
if it could have swallowed a thousand such frail barks as ours, had she 
not mounted on each as it approached, and ridden like a sea-bird, free 
from harm. I have told you what a grateful contrast the next morning 
presented. It was, indeed, a Sabbath. The wind was hushed ; the sun 
poured down his reviving beams; and the waves, so lately lashed to 
appalling fury, heaved up their unwieldy forms in humbled subjugation. 
Truly we have seen God's wonders in the deep. How sweet to feel — 
and oh, that I could always feel it!—that all things, even the raging 
elements, are in the hand of our Father. It is He who bids them rise, 
and they must fall when He says, ‘ Peace, be still.’ We had service 
twice on deck, and as it was what English Dissenters call ‘ ordinance 
Sabbath,’ we had the Lord’s Supper administered in the evening. I 
think I never enjoyed it more, and the feeling that I might still enjoy 
it under my ever-present Saviour’s goodness, seemed to make the 
regretful feelings at separation from those with whom I have gone to 
the house of God in company, only enhance the pleasure. Another 
thing which tended greatly to heighten the interest of the occasion, was 
the presence and communion of the Samoan teacnena—these trophies 
of redeeming love from savage isles.” 

At Tutuila he found a home in the house of an old friend, the Rev, 
Archibald Murray. Here his alarming state of health prevented his 
engaging very actively in missionary labors, though he sometimes 
preached, and when he was unable to do this, wrote sermons for deli- 
very by the native teachers. His letters and journals during this 
period, are deeply affecting and interesting, and his Christian expe- 
rience as detailed in them, very edifying. ‘* Thus,’ says his sorrowing 
biographer, was his devout heart engaged, and thus did he fill up his 
lonely hours with tender thoughts of the absent and the removed ; 
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looking out for the morning, and longing for the first streaks of 
dawn,” 


“ Lead, Saviour, lead, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and IT am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 

Till, with the morn, those angel faces smile, 


Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.”’ 


At length his prayers were heard, and calmly falling asleep in Jesus, 
he awoke up in His likeness on the 2oth September, 184l, 


The inscription which Samoan love has placed on his tombstone, 
looks beautiful, and sounds harmonious: 


le tuugamau lenei 
Mist 
Na ia maliu i Leone 
sep temepa 23, 


Sa tele lona loto i le galuega le Atua i li nuu nei 


Cla manuia i latou Ua foamanava i latou 


()e¢ ua 00 1 al, galue fat 
| le nafouga lelei, Ua 00 i le mapusaga 
1 juga i le lagi. Ua malolo i ai. 


* Le oti ec, sifea lou fate?” 


PAULO. 
Translation of Samoan inscription 


This is the grave 
of 
Mr. Lunoir. 
He died at Leone, 
sept. 20 
184i. 


‘at was his heart in the work of the Lord in this land. 


Cease they do 
W AVe ATTiVe d th ther — 


From the works they did. 
They have reached the rest, 


And there they repose. 


he 
At Gwe piace 


Above in the 


“ O, death! where is thy Sting ?"’ 
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THE BARREN FIG TREE. 


come! no more to spare, 

‘The tree refusing still to bear, 

‘Why cumbers it the ground? Prepare 
‘To cut it down! 


‘‘Three years I come to seek for fruit, 
‘But nought avails its worthless root, 
‘* The axe lies ready at its foot, 

**So cut it down! 


“Three years | come and find but leaves, 

‘Its fairest blossom but deceives, 

‘And though its fate my spirit crieves, 
cut it down! 


Tlave I not watched it with desire, 
“And now reluctantly retire ?— 
‘Fit fuel for devouring fire, 

cut it down! 


‘« Tis time the cumberer should show 

‘Whether the soil be good below, 

‘ And yield to him who lets it grow, 
“So cut it down! 


‘‘O Lord, forbear! O spare the tree! 
‘“* Let this my intercession be ; 
‘‘That it may stand until we see 

Another year! 


‘‘ Let it alone, this one year more— 

“Thy long-tried patience I implore! 

‘* Some precious fruit may be in store 
Another year ! 


“And I will dig and dress again, 

‘And I will give it sun and rain, 

“It may, perchance, reward my pain, 
‘* Another year. 
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“Then, if with all that can be done, 
With gentle rain, and genial sun, 


“Then, if it bear fruit, well: —if none, 
“Then cut it down.”’ 


Spare me, © Lord! for here I see 
Mv semblance in the barren tree, 


Help me to bear some fruit for thee! 
Cut me not down! 


How many years, but leaves have shewn, 


llow many blossoms vainly blown, 
And fruit! alas, | bear thee none, 
Spare me this year: 


Let me alone this year beside, 


That I may learn how Jesus died ; 
My heart may love the Crucified 


Another year! 
Then, when I’ve borne some fruit below, 
And here no longer I may grow, 


Transplanted, may I rise and shew “ 
Fair fruit above ! E. L. ©. : 

| 

“ENGLAND'S BEST HOPE.” 


[Suggested on seeing a seal, with an open Bible upon it, and the above motto. | 
raruer of mercies! thee we praise, 
To thee, our grateful songs we raise ; 
That thou, to guide our steps hast given 
‘ England's best hope’’—a light from heaven. 
Though all the storms of life assail, | 
Though fear on every side prevail ; 
We have a peace can ne'er be shaken, 
Till “ England’s hope’’ is from us taken. 
: Oh, would but all the land receive 
This blessed book, and read, and live 3 
And tell to many a distant nation, 
That “ England’s hope”’ is free salvation. 
Then would the heathen nations join 
To magnify that word divine ; 
Who came from heaven, that we might prove, 
(“ England's best hope,’’) redeeming love. L.N. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


FEBRUARY, 1846. 


BETHANY, 


Descending and leaving the Jericho road, we came 
quite suddenly upon Bethany, called by the Arabs, Aza- 
rich, from the name of Lazarus. We found this ever- 
memorable village to be very like what we could have 
imagined it. It lies almost hidden in a small ravine of 
Mount Olivet, so much so, that from the height it cannot 
be seen. It is embosomed in fruit trees, especially figs 
and almonds, olives, and pomegranates. The ravine in 
which it lies, is terraced, and the terraces are covered 
either with fruit trees or waving grain. ‘There are not 
many houses, perhaps about twenty inhabited, but there 
are many marks of ancient ruins. 

The house of Lazarus was pointed out to us, a sub- 
stantial building, probably a tower in former days, and 
selected to bear the name of the House of Lazarus by 
traditionists, who did not know how else than by his 
worldly eminence such a man could draw the special 
regard of the Lord Jesus. They did not know that 
Christ loveth freely. 

The sepulchre, called the Tomb of Lazarus, attracted 
more of our attention. We lighted our tapers, and des- 
cended twenty-six steps cut in the rock to a chamber deep 
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Whether 


this be the very tomb where Lazarus lay four days, and 


in the rock, having several niches for the dead? 


which yielded up its dead at the command of Jesus, it is 
impossible to say. The common objection, that it is too 
deep, seems entirely groundless, for there is nothing in the 
narrative to intimate that the tomb was on a level with 
the gronnd, and besides, it seems not unlikely that there 
was another entrance to the tomb farther down the slope. 
A stronger objection is, that the tomb is in the immediate 
vicinity of the village or actually in it, but it is possible 
that the modern village occupies ground a little different 
from the ancient one. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt that this 
is “ Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister Martha, 
nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off.’ (John 
xi. 1, 18.) How pleasing are all the associations that 
cluster round it! Perhaps there was no scene in the 
Holy Land which afforded us more unmingled enjoyment: 
we even fancied that the curse, that every where rests so 
visibly upon the land, had fullen more lightly here. In 
point of situation, nothing could have come up more 
completely to our _previous imagination of the place to 
esus delighted to retire at evening from the bustle 
of the city, and the vexations of the unbelieving multi- 
tudes—sometimes traversing the road by which we had 
come, and perhaps oftener still coming up the face of the 


hill by the footpath that passes on the north of Geth- 
What a 


in that grassy field 


av 


which J 


in aceful scene! Amidst these trees. or 


, he may often have been seen in deep 
nh with the lather. 
spot it Was 


commun) 
' And in sight of this verdant 


that he took his last larewell of the disciples, 

ana Went up ih 
pward to resume the di ep, unbroken fellowship 


of nis Crod., and OUT God.” 


uttering blessings even in the 
moment 


when he began to be parted from them. (Luke 


xxiv. 51.) 
rt.) And it was here that the two angels stood by 
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them in white apparel, and left us this glorious message, 
‘This same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.’ (Acts i. 11.-—Mussion to the Jews. 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 


Cuap. Il.—Brieur DiAMonpbs anno Dark. 


Our second meeting this year was appointed to take place at 
a house most conveniently situated for the greater number of our 
members, though, in my especial case, it exposed me to a long 
and somewhat dreary ride over a common and through an extent 
of coppice wood. We always chose those seasons for our meet- 
ings when the moon was near the full; hence I had no difficulty 
in finding my way throughout by-paths over the common, 
though | might nevertheless have lost myself in the coppice, had 
not the light from our friend’s study- window glimmered far 
through the leafless trees, telling me where I might expect a 
feast of bodily and spiritual refreshment. 

The parsonage stands on a gentle eminence, but its dark 
contour only was visible, as the moon was still low in the 
heavens directly behind it. I was much struck with the delicate 
tracery of the leafless branches of the trees in the garden, as 
they stood out against the pale glory of the sky. Surely some- 
thing of the goodness of God might be discerned even by the 
dullest mortal, from the innumerable exhibitions of beauty 
which are manifested in all the changes of natural things in this 
present earth; sin, and its consequence death, being in fact the 
only means by which deformity in this fair creation has ever been 
produced or carried on. 

Warm, in every sense, was the reception which was given to 
me, the last comer at my friend’s house; and this reception 
was the more agreeable from the circumstance of a severe cutting 
wind having arisen within the last half hour of my ride, with 
every symptom of the infliction of a sharp frost. The moaning 
and whistling of these wintry blasts only added a higher sense of 
enjoyment to our little party round the tea-table, and such was 


the flow of our discourse that we had no leisure to hearken to 
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the tales of other times, and far-off scenes, which our host, who 
was aman of fine imagination, asserted were often brought to 
him by the sounds of such winds, when he sat alone and medi- 
tating in that room. 

“ No one can doubt,” remarked Paternus, “ that the natural 
winds of heaven, when heard by one sitting alone, exercise much 
influence on the thoughts, sometimes bringing forward old re- 
membrances, sometimes carrying the mind forward to future 
things, and sometimes exciting fear, but oftemer sadness. And 
herein,” he added, “ we see a farther resemblance in the natural 
type to its lofty and mysterious antitype; for of what are the 
unseen movements of the air the emblems or figures, but of those 
of the Divine Spirit? Those, even, who have experienced their 
influences can no more tell whence they come, than we can say 
from what cold region of the now-benighted north proceed those 
blasts which are clamouring at my friend’s casements.”’ 

“ We know, however, that such influences are shed upon the 
minds of some of us,” remarked a Mr. Montague, one of our 
little society, who occupied a middle position between our oldest 
and our youngest members, and if,” he added, “ we are to. pro- 
ceed upon the plan fixed at our last meeting, I am prepared to 
supply a narrative by which the mysterious energy of the Divine 
Spirit in succeeding the labors of a brother in the ministry under 
most difficult circumstances, will be most strongly elucidated.” 

“ Let us have it by all means,” said Paternus, settling himself 
in the arm chair of his host,—for of course the principal chair 
belonged to our father at every meeting, —“ let us have and 
he crossed his legs, and resting his shoulders against the cush- 
toned back of his seat, seemed to be prepared for great enjoy- 
ment. Indeed, he said he was so; asserting that he had no 
greater pleasure than to hear authentic accounts. of a work of 
grace wrought by redeeming love amongst the sinful. children 
of men. “ Que such instance,” he remarked, “ if fully authen- 
cated, is as satisfactory to the believing mind, respecting the 
fealty of the truth of spiritual regeneration, as the ascension 
of Elijah in a chariot of fire was of the existence of a future state 
at the pericd of its occarrence.” 

Mr, Montague then commenced his narrative without further 
Prelude. “My father,” he said, “ had formed, when at school, 
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a strong friendship with a boy younger than himself, who, from 
some resemblance in character to a child of that name whose 
history in his after life he had found in some old book of mar- 
tyrology, he always designated to me as Abel Sandford. 

“« My father having married early,”’ continued Mr. Montague, 
“he was scarcely forty when I was eighteen, and at the university ; 
and when he engaged for me to take a journey of some length, to 
spend the Christmas vacation with Mr. Sandford. He had never 
seen his old friend since their college days. Providence had cast 
their lots far apart; my father on a benefice in the north, and 
his friend on a small cure as to emolument, in a mining district 
in the west of England. Mr. Sandford had located himself in 
that smoky region, whilst still in deacon’s a and had 
already been in that situation some years. 

“It is my intention,” continued our friend, “ to trouble you 
with but little more than an account of the first twenty-four 
hours which I spent after my entrance into the region of pits and 
sooty exhalations, into which I planged after a long journey 
under the clear and open sky, in the pursuit of this old friend of 
my father’s. After passing through a large manufacturing town 
in the afternoon of a December day, I almost immediately on 
leaving the suburbs found myself in a sort of region which re- 
minded me of nothing so much as the inferno of Dante, or the 
pandemonium of Milton. The clear heavens were wholly shut 
out by a dense cloud of grey smoke, stretching from one end of 
the horizon to the other, seemingly most depressed towards the 
centre, under which rolled our heavy-laden vehicle, whilat be- 
neath, on each side of the road, as far as the eye could reach, 
every object which is hateful in landscape appeared in seemingly 
endless interchanges and groupings, These objects consisted of 
dwellings of the most ordinary kind of stone or brick, all grey or 
grim, if not quite black with soot, standing either in dirty gar- 
dens or on a bare heath, to which were added broken, jagged, 
and dark chaotic ravines ; a few blasted trees, heaps of cinders, 
and the refuse of furnaces, looking as if the whole region had at 
some time past been all on fire. These unpleasing sights were 
diversified with odd-shaped, and to me, incomprehensible por- 
tions of buildings, half taken and half fallen dowa--such a8 on 
the banks of the Rhine I might fairly have supposed tohave 
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been the remnants of ancient, castles destroyed by fire; but 
which, in this situation, no imagination could have converted 
into any thing so fraught with heroic memories. 

‘ This region of soot and smoke appeared to be occupied by a 
very dense population of human beings, of whom, of course, I 
could form no very accurate opinion, excepting that they wore 
the same grim livery with the places of their habitation, as one 
might say, being all grey and grizzly together; though I saw no 
appearance of that sort of misery which proceeds from want. 
As we proceeded, the evening closed in rapidly, and fresh 
wonders opened to my unaccustomed eyes as we plunged more 
deeply into the land of pits. Vast, inexplicable, and horrible 
machines, furnished with wheels and levers, and gigantic hammers 
rising and falling, with a force which might displace the strongest 
bulwark ever fabricated by man, occurred at intervals on each 
side of the road, with open sheds all glowing with fierce flames, 
in which the dark forms of men shewed as it were amid the 
fires; and banks of glowing cinders, and huge caldrons, and 
trams of iron, and wheels, and pumps, and all sorts of strange 
machines. I had never even dreamed before of what then passed 
before my astonished gaze, and caused me to fancy myself almost 
in a trance, and to feel so confused, that when the coach 
stopped, and the guard opened the door, with a ‘ Now, Sir, if 
you please,—this is the Rev. Mr. Sandford’s,’—I could hardly 
command my attention to see after my luggage, and to give the 
needful bonus to the coachman. 

“A minute more, and my trunks were in the small passage 
of a neat house, and my hand within that of my father's ancient 
friend. In a few more minutes I was seated with him at his 
tea table, in his only convenient sitting-room, a large study 
lined with books, all arranged with the greatest order, and every 
thing as neat and commodious as if they had been under the 
pure heaven in the fabled Fortunate Islands. Of course I could 
not enter upon any other subject till I had discharged my mind 
of some of the strangely-new ideas with which it had been 
laden during the last few miles of my journey, concluding my 
oo peg by asking Mr. Sandford how he could possibly bear 

such a region of sulphur, flames, and smoke ? 

“* Bear to live! my dear boy,’ he exclaimed, ‘ why the place 
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is remarkably healthy; smoke may not be agreeable, but the 
smoke of our fires is any thing but insalubrious.’ 

‘‘«T was not referring to health,’ I replied, ‘ I was referring, first 
to the effect which the presence of all these natural and created 
‘deformities must have on a mind accustomed to fairer views of 
nature; and next, to the painful feelings which must be pro- 
duced on a pious mind, especially of a minister, in finding himself 
mixed up with such an overwhelming population of human 
beings, of whom, I must take it for granted, the coarse and sooty 
exterior is not the worst part.’ 

‘“‘ Ile did not say that | had formed a false judgment of the 
people around him: their habits he allowed were extremely 
coarse, it was scarcely possible that they should be otherwise ; 
‘Yet I do not. assert,’ he added, ‘that they are worse than 
other men, take them in the aggregate;—the world lieth in 
wickedness, and it is not for man to judge his brother: neither 
you nor I can decide which of the component parts of this 
terrestrial globe are most essential to the support of man’s ex- 
istence, or which is able to contribute most of that which is 
precious and beautiful in the estimation of God; but this we 
know, that in the charred wood which we tread under the soles 
of our feet, are found the very same principles which compose 
the finest diamond, though no alchymist on earth has skill to 
bring these particles together out of the dust, and fit them to 
blaze in the regal diadem.’ 

““T was left to meditate for a few minutes on this remark, as 
philosophically true, as it was beautiful in its application, by 
the interruption of a gentle rap at the study-door, followed by 
the entrance of a weather-beaten, middle-aged man, clad in 
homely grey from head to foot, and carrying a bag in his only 
hand, for the man had lost one arm. ‘ Come in, James,’ said 
Mr. Sandford, for the stranger was withdrawing when he saw 
me; ‘this young gentleman is come to see and hear all our 
odd ways: speak as if he were not present.’ 

«Well, sir,’ replied the man, ‘I was coming to say where I 
have been to-day.’ | 

‘As I was thinking of the diamonds, and did not at once catch 
his mode of speaking, which was very peculiar, I heard several 

anecdotes, about Johns and Bettys, without gathering more 
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than that these persons were sick or in trouble, till suddenly he 
added, with increased interest, ‘You must go to-morrow, sir, 
if you please, to William Losely’s; he is moaning to see you, 
sir; and he won't be long, I am sure he won’t, and he wants to 
tell you how comfortable he is. He is for ever repeating that 
same text—‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,’— 
the text that you said to him when you first catched him on the 
canal-bridge, when some fellow had been frightening him, be- 
cause he had found him a picking and stealing of some bits of 
iron, and told him he was sure of trouble in this world and the 
next; and he is always saying, poor fellow, how that one verse 
worked on iim, and worked on him; and that he hopes once more 
to talk to you about it, whilst he is on this side eternity, and to 
tell you how true he has found it; for he feels, he says, as sure 
of heaven, through that blood, as if he was in heaven already. 
You must go up there to-morrow, sir, indeed you must; and, if 
you please, I will go down towards the dead pits and up by the 
ash holms and take the books, and see’ them on that side, shall 


I, sir?” The manthen stroked down his hair in front, made a 
bow and a scrape, and left the room. 


That man,’ said Mr. Sandford, as he went out, ‘that man 
was the first specimen I was permitted to see in this place of 
the power of the Divine Alchymist, in bringing the diamond out 
of the dust. The poor fellow, when a youth, had his arm crushed 
by a machine, and suffered months of pain, during which I visited 
him daily. My labors with him were blessed ten thousand fold, 
for I believe there are not many learned clerks on earth who have 
& greater, truer, and more ready knowledge of Scripture than 
that with which he arose from his couch of pain. He could no 
longer work at his calling, having but one arm; so I took him 
sate my service, and employ him to go about to visit any one 
into whose house sickness, or want, or trouble have opened him 
the way. He does not mind going into the pits, encountering 
the foulest tongues, when duty calls; and not having been 
brought up with those feelings of sensitive delicacy which belong 
to our condition as gentlemen, he is better able to hear and 
answer only when he thinks it prudent, than such as we should 
be; at least, he suffers less in so doing, and it is marvellous how 
this poor humble man has assisted me for many years, and how 
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ready he is to rejoice in my joys, and weep with me in my 
sorrows. 

““*Nor is he the only poor humble mind whom my God has 
supplied to me, as an assistant in my ministry in this place. I 
must introduce you to old Stephen,—probably to-morrow. If 
you will accompany me in my visit to the dying youth of whom 
James spoke, we may meet the venerable man in his rounds: 
you would recognize him by his long white hair, his bent back, 
his parcel of books tied in a blue handkerchief, and his knotted 
staff, together with his steady straight-forward step, and the notice 
which he takes of the little children as he passes; for | believe 
that he never crosses the path of any of these, whether in groups 
or single, whether occupied in play or in mischief, but he offers 
up a prayer for their adoption into the family of their Redeemer, 
and his is the prayer indeed of faith. I cannot flatter myself,’ 
continued my host, ‘that | administered in any way to the 
conversion of this venerable man; the utmost that I can con- 
gratulate my self-love upon in his case is, that | was permitted 
to find him out in the dark nook to which he had retreated, from 
the strife of blasphemous and taunting tongues, to encourage 
him, and to give him a purpose for exertion, by employing him 
to aid me in my visits to the sick and afflicted, and other matters 
of the same kind, which were too heavy for me. There are others, 
younger and perhaps more active men, who are now lending 
their shoulder to the wheel, so that I am rejoiced continually in 
thinking that the lights which now shine in various parts of our 
dark region are not, as aforetime, the products of earthly fires, 
which every accident may extinguish, but such as will burn 
brighter and more brightly until they open out to perfect and 
eternal day.’ 

‘‘In conversation such as this, we spent the remainder of the 
evening, and did not separate till I had engaged Mr. Sandford to 
let me accompany him in his walk amongst his people the next 
morning.” 

Here Mr. Montague paused, whilst we took occasion to make 
our remarks on the condition and circumstatces of a minister 
situated amid such an overwhelming, gross, and corrupt popu- 
lation as that presented by the district just described. One of 
our number said, that such a situation was enough to make a 
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man despair of effecting any good; and another, more piously 
added, that the Divine Spirit works independently of all external 
circumstances ; and that a minister who is persuaded of this 
truth, can have no more reason to despair in apparently the 
most unpropitious situations, than he has in apparently the most 
propitious. 

‘The conviction that man can do nothing in fitting the soul 
for the reception of divine truth,”’ remarked Paternus, “ whilst it 
humbles the minister, is an inexhaustible source of consolation 
to him; and whilst he feels himself constrained by the love of 
Christ to work continually, as if all depended upon himself, he 
is not cast down nor surprised when he finds that the dead 
remain still in a state of death, long after he has held the water 
of life to their lips, for the dead cannot drink until the body is 
quickened by the Divine Spirit. It is the work of God,’’ said 
he, “to raise the carnally-dead to spiritual life: it is the work 
appointed to the minister to feed those who are so raised, as 1s 
beautifully exemplified in the story of the ruler’s daughter, 
whom, when our Lord had raised to life, was by his command to 
be fed by her father’s servants.”’ 

All who were present, with the exception only of Paternus, 
then called for the remainder of Mr. Montague’s story. We 
were rather surprised that our venerable friend should fail to 
press the demand together with ourselves, and could not imagine 
what his reasons might be for conduct so unlike himself, for 


he had usually shewn much anxiety to hear out our little 
narratives. 


M. M. S. 


(To be continued.) 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHIES—LUTHER. 
(Concluded from p. 33.) 


The motives which induced Luther to come forth publicly as 
the great antagonist of Romanism are well known. The coffers 
of its corrupt church had become drained by unbounded profli- 
acy and dissipation, and Leo X. had recourse to a mode of 
replenishing them, that had before been tried with success, by 
some of his predecessors. ‘This was the sale of indulgences. 
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Tetzel, as is well known, was selected for the sale of these 
indulgences in Saxony, on account of his activity and popular 
address. Persons came to Luther to confess and refused the 
penance prescribed by him, because they had already received 
remission in the shape of an indulgence. This provoked Luther, 
and he refused absolution. The persons thus refused, considering 
themselves aggrieved, entered a complaint against him with 
Tetzel, who, confident of support, threatened to subject Luther, 
and those who might adhere to him, to the horrors of the 
Inquisition. 

In 1517, Luther published ninety-five propositions, discussing 
copiously the’ doctrines of penitence, charity, indulgences, purga- 
tory, &c. These he affixed to the church of the castle of 
Wittemberg, inviting any man to a disputation on the points. 

The wonderful effects produced by these propositions, moved 
Tetzel to attempt an answer in one hundred and six of his own. 
He further declared his readiness to pass the ordeal of fire and 
water, in compliance with the prejudices of the age, in justifica- 
tion of his tenets! 

These and other writings of Luther, and the answers to them, 
having been some time before the public, the feebleness of the 
latter excited surprise in many who had never before doubted the 
ability of the church to defend herself. 

Leo for some time paid but little attention to the opposition of 
Luther; nor did he, indeed, seem to apprehend the danger that 
others did; but Maximilian, the Emperor, having read Luther's 
propositions, exclaimed, “‘ Your monk’s theses are not to be 
despised. He will give the priests some trouble. Tell Frederic, 
that he should protect Luther, as it may happen that he will 
have need of him!” 

The impending danger at length aroused the Pontiff to prompt 
and vigorous measures, and Luther was ordered to appear at 
Rome within sixty days, to answer for his opinions and conduct, 
before appointed judges. | 

Although the time allowed was sixty, days, the bishop of 
Ascalon, pronounced his condemnation long before the term 
stated in the citation was completed. But his friends interceded 
with the Elector, and at length his cause was appointed to be 
heard at Augsburg, to which place Luther went; but, refusing 
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to revoke his opinions, the pope threatened excommunication, 
not only against him, but against all who should support, 
encourage, or receive him. This threat he carried into effect by 
the issue of his famous bull, on the 17th June, 1520. Leo fool- 
ishly thodght that this would crush the rising cause; but oe 
prospered it the more. 

The first regular step taken by Luther against this bull, was 
a protest recorded before a notary and witnesses. He .also 
caused public notice to be given at Wittemberg, that he proposed 
burning the antichristian decretals, on Monday, the 10th of 
December, which was accordingly done. 

A second bull was issued at Rome, in which, Luther was 
again anathematized ; but finding this also to be of no avail, the 
pope applied to Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, desiring that he 


might be imprisoned, and his books burned; but received a reply 
equivalent to a refusal. 


The adherents of the popedom now employed all their in- 
fluence to have Luther brought before the Diet, that his tenets 
might be condemned without examination, and himself put to 
death as a heretic ; but his steady friend Frederic, whose subject 
he was, insisted upon a safe conduct, should Luther choose to 
appear. This he consented to do, and on the 16th of April, 
preached Worms, singing the hymn, “ Our God is a strong 
citadel,” and preceded by the emperor’s herald on horseback in 
his official dress. Many of the nobility went to meet him. He 
entered the city at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and more than 
two thousand people accompanied him to his lodgings, which 
was the house of the Teutonic Knights, and near to that of the 
Elector of Saxony. On alighting from the vehicle, he exclaimed, 
“ God will be on my side!"’ 

The Diet met in full form, and Luther was asked, ‘‘ Whether 
he owned those books that bore his name? and whether he 
would retract or maintain what was contained in them?” To 
this question he replied, “That the books were written by him, 
saving what might be interpolated or added by designing men, 


and that, what he had written against popery he would by no 
means retract.”’ 


The emperor Charles, who had succeeded Maximilian, now 
caused a sort of pre-judgment of Luther’s case, written with his 
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own hand, to be read, which denounced him as a notorious 
heretic. This indiscreet measure produced, however, little effect; 
for the Diet continued in discussion, and at length resolved to 
give the heretic a few days’ longer delay, that such of the princes 
as pleased, might endeavor to persuade him to recant; and if 
they succeeded, Charles promised to procure his pardon from 
the Pontiff, 

Being again called before the Diet, the Elector of Brandenberg 
demanded, whether he still persisted in not giving way, unless 
convinced by the Holy Scriptures. ‘“ Yes, most kind and gentle 
sir,” replied Luther; ‘‘or by very clear and ardent reasons.” 
He was finally dismissed as an incorrigible heretic, and a safe 
conduct given him for twenty-one days. 

The Elector of Saxony who had not stood forward as his 
avowed patron and defender in the Diet, now contrived in a 
friendly manner, to seize Luther on his return, and confine him 
in the solitary castle of Wartburg, from which asylum many 
tracts were issued, which were of. much service towards pro- 
moting this noble work. On his emancipation, Luther found 
the glorious work of innovation advancing with a rapidity equal 
to his utmost expectations. 

After a short absence he returned to the castle of Wartburg, 
and began to devote himself to the important labor of translating 
the Scriptures; but imminent danger appearing to impend over 
the cause of reform, he again left this retreat, and returned to 
Wittemberg. Here he lost no time in expressing his sentiments 
upon what had occurred during his absence. 


In the year 1525, he married Catherina a Boria, an escaped 
nun. This step made him many enemies even amongst his own 
party; but viewed ina religious light, it was one of no little 
interest. The Romish clergy being forbidden to marry, had 
brought great scandal on the church by their immoral lives; and 
it consequently became necessary that this unscriptural restric- 
tion should be broken through. No sooner, therefore, had 
Luther set the example, than marriage became a recommendation 
amongst the reformed; and if a converted minister did’ not 
marry, he caused a suspicion that he had not renounced the 
doctrine of celibacy. 

Diet after Diet had been called to no purpose, when, upon 
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the death of Pope Clement VII., his successor, Paul III., made 
arrangements for a Council. Of this measure, Luther said that 
the pope did but play with him; and if it were held, it would 
busy itself only about trifles, such as tonsures and vestments, 
and not upon faith and justification, and bringing christians to 
the unity of the Spirit and of doctrine; for this would not suit 
their purpose. He added, that he and his friends felt such 
assurance of what they believed, as not to need the determination 
of a council, though others might do it, who groaned under the 
oppression of men who did not themselves know what they 
believed. ‘‘ But,” said he, “call your council; God willing, I 
will attend it, though I should be burned by it.”’ 

Luther was spared this alternative, his powerful frame having 
become enfeebled through his unwearied exertions in the cause 


of truth; so that he began to feel the decay of nature, and to 


think of death with great seriousness. He accordingly wrote 


several pieces upon the subject, and in 1542, made his will. 

The closing scene was awfully, yet sweetly impressive. The 
life of Luther had been one long struggle for the truth; and his 
death shewed that he had labored in simplicity and godly 
sincerity. He knew in whom he had believed, and felt safe in 
his hands for eternity. He had fought a good fight, and having 
finished his course, he seems never to have doubted that he 
should receive the crown for which he had so manfully borne 
the cross. To the question, whether he could trust his Saviour 
in death, as he had advocated his cause in life? he put a clear 
and fervent Amen! and having thus said, gave up his spirit, in 
sure and certain hope of a resurrection to the joys of heaven. 

He prayed frequently, and cried three times, “ Lord! into thy 
hands I commit my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, O God 
of truth! Oh, my heavenly Father, the God and Father of my 
Lord Jesus Christ, the God of all comfort, I give thee thanks, 
that thou hast revealed thy Son Jesus Christ to me, in whom I 
have believed, whom I have confessed, whom I have loved, whom 
I have honored, whom the pope of Rome and all his impious 
multitude persecute and reproach! Thee, thee, my beloved Jesus, 
J earnestly entreat to receive my poor soul % My heavenly 
Father, though I am torn from this life, though this body of 
mine must be laid down in the grave, yet I know for a certainty 
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that I shall abide with thee eternally; nor can I ever be plucked 
out of thy hands.” 

After this he lay silent, and spoke not, save that when some 
of his particular friends asked him, ‘‘ Whether he could die with 
firm confidence in Christ, and the doctrines which he taught?’ 
He replied, with a clear voice, “* Yes, verily.” 

After turning himself on his side, he dozed about a quarter of 
an hour, when he breathed a deep and gentle sigh, and was in 
the arms of his Creator, where peace and joy were reserved for 
him for evermore. Thus died this great man, in the sixty-third 
vear of his age, leaving behind him a widow, three sons and 
two daughters. 


THE PREACHING STONE, 

Wnuo is there to whom the memory of their childhood is not 
dear, and who, even in the midst of life’s busy career, does not 
sometimes pause and think upon earlier, and it may be, happier 
days, when all of life seem comprised within the limits of a few 
brief hours, when the retrospect could not sadden, and the future 
appeared as one long joyful vista, as bright as youthful hope 


could paint it? 


I love to think upon my childhood, perhaps all the more be- 
cause death has silenced so many of those loved voices which then 
breathed only of happiness, or because the memory of my earlier 
days is hallowed by the remembrance of my mother. How often 
have I been tempted to regret that I have survived so many loved 
ones, and how often when thinking upon their happiness, now 
stamped in the never-changing characters of eternity, have I been 
led to regard prolonged life in a world replete with changes, 
rather as a trial to be endured, than as a blessed opportunity to 
be enjoyed of doing my Maker’s will, forgetful for a time that 
God chastens those he loves; and shutting out from my heart 
the memory of that compassionate Saviour, who has not only 
promised strength equal to our day, while sojourning on earth, 
but a better kingdom, a more glorious inheritance, where he will 
re-unite his now separated and mourning people, and his own 
hand shall wipe away all tears, while the glory of his presence, 
the bliss created by his smile, shall banish the remembrance of 
sin, sorrow, and pain, from all hearts for ever. 
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The winter season, above all others, brings back yet more 
vividly the memory of my childhood, and in imagination I can 
again sce our now-deserted nursery filled with happy faces — 
again we gather round the cheerful fire, deeming its uncertain 
light sufficient for tale-telling, which during the long evenings 
formed our principal amusement. Again I see my merry bro- 
thers, my little sisters, and our kind nurse, with a smiling babe 
upon her knee, while by her side sat an elder sister, with whose 
long curls the infant would play, till the monotonous tone of our 
 vecitals made its pretty eyelids heavy, and its smile would gently 
fade away, its sweet blue eyes become hidden, and its low and 
regular breathing tell of peaceful slumber. 

One such evening was marked by a never-to-be-forgotten nar- 
rative—the same which | now purpose laying before the reader, 


and lasting impressions upon the youthful mind. 

“ There, Miss Marianne, just lay baby in his cot while I make 
up the fire, for the tale 1 am about to tell you awakes many sad 
thoughts; besides I like to see the cheerful light flicker upon 
your faces, that I may the better judge of the attention you 
give me.” Thus spoke our kind nurse, as smoothing her apron, 
and placing her arms round a restless little one, she commenced 
the following manner: 

“ itis how many years since that I went to live with a lady 
as turee to her two little girls, and being young and foolish, as 
well as totally without religion, I thought little or nothing of the 
responsibility attached to my duties, while my heart was filled 
with pleasure and pride, arising from the superiority of my new 
situation, and the gratification | experienced in being received as 
servant in the ‘ great house “—for by this name was the resi- 
dence of my mistress generally known. The names of my young 
ladies were Bertha and Emily, and as their parents were very 
rich, and had no other children, they were greatly indulged, being 
(silowed to have their own way in most things, and having no 
other restriction, or means of education than that afforded by a 
Gaily governess and occasional masters, while they were suffered 
% grow up not only in ignorance of their faults, but in the neg- 
lect of every social and religious duty. It is @ aad thing for any 
one to live in unrestrained indulgence of their wishes, for the 


as containing a lesson which I trust may be productive of good — 
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imagination of the heart is evil continually ; but when a child is 
free from proper control, the result is much the same in the end 
as if it were trained up to sin, since such a mode of life is sure 
to lead to the predominance of evil passions, forgetfulness of 
God, and selfishness of thought, word, and deed; and thus it 
proved with my young ladies, when having passed the more art- 
less age of childhood, they created continual trouble and uneasi- 
ness from their wilful tempers and wayward fancies. 

“ After I had been at the ‘ great house’ about three years, it 
pleased God to_afflict my mistress with a serious illness, and find- 
ing herself dyimg, she became much troubled concerning her 
children. She therefore sent for them, and talked very long and 
seriously with them upon the subject of religion, begging them 
with much earnestness to love God and each other; and above 
all, to let no pursvit prevent their living for eternity. . Bat alas! 
a mother should never leave such teachings as these until a dying 
hour, for then they are seldom heeded, and very rarely avail. .1 
cannot describe to you the sadness of that scene, or the misery 
of that unhappy parent, so suddenly called to think of another 
life; her self-reproaches were many, and her expressions, of 
despair so heart-rending, that none. could listen. without tears, 


so as to profit by what she eaid..:, 
until the young ladies were of fit age to. school. felt very 
sorry to part with them, but. my’ grief. partly arose: frou: the feat 
of being dismissed, for .at that time 


over every other feeling in my heatt... However; 


a favorite with the housekeeper, still my: situetion. 
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bearing each other’s burdens, and seeking their good and pleasure 
in preference to our own. At length even I, of whom they pro- 
fessed to be very fond, felt their change of behaviour, since they 
no longer made me the sharer of their little secrets, but treated 
me with coldness and pride; however, as I was sincerely attached 
to them, I thought all they did was right; and as they increased 
in years, I’ grew prouder of being their attendant, shewing off 
many foolish airs, and holding myself much above my fellow-ser- 
vants ; thus even in my own case, exemplifying the evil effects of 
example. ’ 


“ And were you happy, dear nurse?’”’ asked my eldest sister— 
were you.a happy family ?’’ 

“No! my child,” she replied, “ for does not God’s holy word 
declare, that happiness is far from the dwellings of the wicked, 
and ours was a God-forgetting household, from the least to the 
greatest, performing no sweet labors of charity, no works of love 
in remembrance of Him who had given us a commandment to 
feed his sheep. We were also a prayerless family, and as such, 
could not claim that precious promise of a holy presence, vouch- 
safed where two or three are met together. We had no sabbath — 
observances—no gentle spirit of love and mutual forbearance, 
without which peace cannot! exist, but each one lifted up his 


heart in pride and rebellion against God, and religion was only 


mentioned with mockery or contempt. How different would 


have been the influence of piety, not only in my master’s house, 
but in the neighbourhood where he resided ; but as it was, the 
example of ungodliness was followed by all within its influence ; 
0 much so, that even the appointed minister of God forgot his 
sacred vows, neglected his divine mission, and sacrificed his 
hopes of life eternal at the altar of mammon, while the constant 
exertions of a faithful few could scarcely keep alive even the sem- 
blance of religion, where its rulers conspired to throw their 
efforts into contempt and ridicule. | 

“ When my ladies left school it was worse than ever, for our 
house became almost the constant resort of worldly people, while 
the evenings were passed in frivolous amusements, and the morn- 
“gs in indulgence to recover the effects of fatigue. The uses of 
tame were, in fact, perverted, and instead of the healthful happi- 
ness of a well-conducted household, we had unholy excitement, 
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and a troublous kind of pleasure, which truly illastrated the 
words, ‘ there is no peace to the wicked, for they are like the 
troubled sea, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” We were 
never at rest. My youngest lady, Miss Emily, was very talented 
—she drew well, played with much taste, and sang sweetly ; 
there were, indeed, few things in which she did not excel, and 
she was, consequently, much noticed and admired ; she cared 
less for society than her sister, and often passed many hours 
alone, pursuing some favorite study; she was also fond of sketch- 
ing, and on such occasions I was her companion; and many 
were the walks and rides taken for this purpose. 

‘* It was on one of these occasions that I accompanied her to a 
distant village, as she was desirous of sketching its church, which 
was one of considerable beauty and rare architecture; and 
having reached the churchyard, and selected a spot suitable for 
her purpose, she commenced her employment, while I stood near 
to shield her from the sun. I wish that I could convey to you 
some idea of that pretty churchyard, or that you could see it as 
I did on that bright morning, with the sun shining through the 
waving branches of the trees upon the quiet graves, while the 
rooks and starlings flew to and from their nests in the ivied 
tower, and a few lambs grazed upon the rich grass which grew 
beside one of the clearest little brooks I ever saw, and whose 
waters rippled near enough for us to hear their pleasant sound. 
But there was other music beside this, for the children of the 
Sunday school were practising their hymns in the church, and 
their young voices, mingled with the solemn tones of the organ, 
came ever and anon, like music too holy, too sweet, for this world, 
creating in my mind an indescribable longing to know more of 
that God to whose praise they were singing, while I experienced 
a feeling of awe and reverence impossible to define. 

‘At last my thoughts became oppressive, and I looked about 
in search of something to divert them, but no amusement offered, 
so I turned to the inscriptions near me, and read them with 
curious attention, making a sort of history of my own for each 
silent tenant of the tombs, whose names were recorded round 
me, and thus! proceeded until my eye fell upon a large grave 
stone exactly opposite my lady, with whose view of the church it 
must have materially interfered. In addition to the name and 


Impossible to describe. 
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age of the dead, there were sculptured on it emblems of death, 
underneath which the following words were written :— 


“* REPENT, OR YE SHALL LIKEWISE PERISH.’ 


“wf THE WICKED SHALL BE TURNED INTO HELL, AND ALL THE 


NATIONS THAT FORGET GOD. 


“ Upon reading this, I began to wonder for what purpose 
such a warning was given, and to feel a kind of compassionate 
interest for him whose name the stone bore; but I was inter- 
rupted in my thoughts by Miss Emily, who desired me to throw 
something over the gloomy words which she said caught her eye, 
and interfered with her drawing; I arranged my shaw! so as to 
hide the inscription, and my young lady said no mére. Having 
completed her sketch, we wandered about until the carriage 
arrived to convey us home. Little was said during our ride home- 
ward, Miss Emily only once remarking that a churchyard was a 
gloomy place for sketching, and wondering why people had in- 
scriptions placed upon their tombs, while she censured the 
custom. 

“ In a few days the drawing was completed, when Miss Emily 
kindly asked my opinion upon it, and as it was beautifully exe- 
cuted, and exactly like the original, my praises, for once, spoke 
the real feelings of my heart; ‘ but,’ I added, ‘ there is one 
great omission—the grave-stone and its inscription.’ 

‘“* You are right,’ was her answer, and taking a pencil, she 
soon sketched it in, but stopping at the word ‘ Repent,’ she said, 
* I will leave this until I have consulted my Bible, that I may be 
the more correct.’ 

“ For some months after this Miss Emily withdrew herself 
very much from society, passing her time alone, and chiefly in 
her own room, yet this occasioned no surprise, as it was the gene- 
ral opinion that she was engrossed in some favorite pursuit or 
study. But this I could not believe, since I frequently found her 
deep in thought, and with the traces of tears still on her cheek, so 


— [ was led. to conclude she was suffering from some secret 


trial, of which we were all ignorant. 

" Thus matters continued, until the period when a dangerous 
fever broke out among the servants, creating such a panic as is 
liow forcible a lesson we might then 
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trary to the true feelings of her heart in order to excite admira- 
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have learned of the danger arising from living in an unprepared 
state! all our household fled as before the presence of an enemy, 
for death was to them a king of terrors, an avenger, an angel of 
wrath, whose mission it was to perpetuate for eternity the 
punishment awarded to sinners. 

‘“ None were able to realize his presence with joy—to hail his 


people the highest and purest enjoyment—to obliterate for ever 
all remembrance of sin, sorrow, and suffering, and to lead the 
ransomed soul to the home prepared for it in heaven. On the 
contrary, the only feeling in our house was, that of fear and 
anxious haste to depart, hoping thereby to prolong the season 
prescribed for the enjoyment of sinful pleasures, and to put off 
for a little longer period all reflection on an irrevocable doom. 
Yet amid the confusion and bustle amongst us, there was one 
who remonstrated, who lifted up her voice in condemnation of 
conduct so cruelly selfish as to leave the sick almost unattended 
and uncared for,—and this one was Miss Emily. Sentiments 
such as these sounded strange to those who heard them, but 
they had little weight, since knowing the speaker to be fond of 
praise, it was the general impression that she had spoken con- 


tion. But I knew she was sincere, for I saw the tear trembling 
in her eye, and the look of anguish with which she noted the 
little effect her words produced. However, my thoughts were 
soon diverted in the hurry of our journey, and our arrival at a 
neighbouring watering-place, where we were to remain until all 
danger had passed. 

‘‘ But the purpose of the Almighty was not yet accomplished, 
for it pleased him to afflict Miss Emily with symptoms of the 
same disease; and, on fever being declared, not even affection 
could prevail in keeping the parent and sister where the proba- 
bility of disease or death existed! Arrangements were conse- 
quently made for another removal, while Miss Emily was left to 
the care of hirelings. I know not how it was, but love for the 
poor sick girl overcame every other feeling in my heart, and I 
prepared for my duties as nurse without any thought of self, or 
of the danger I might incur by so doing. As I took my seat by 
her bed-side, on the first evening of my new duties, she said in 
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| a low, swect voice, ‘I have been' thinking and wishing, dear 
i nurse, that, since | am forsaken by earthly friends, perhaps God 
will reveal himself, and no longer hide from me the blessings of 
i. religion.” Then, seeing that surprise made me silent, she smiled, 
| | and taking her Bible from beneath her pillow, asked me to read 
the fifteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 

“ As you may suppose, I was greatly astonished at all this ; but 
arriving at the conclusion that it was perfectly right and proper 


: for one in danger like hers to think of religion, I obeyed her 
ni} | | wishes, reading in a self-satisfied and careless manner, and 
| : making frequent remarks altogether irrelevant to the subject. 

_ “*Your reading does not please me,’ she at length said; 
| . adding, in a sorrowful tone of supplication, ‘Oh! gracious and 


long suffering Lord! I have indeed neglected all until too late— 
a store of holy thought and feeling—a knowledge of thy blessed 
promises—-the comforting influences of thy word ; these should 
all have been acquired when in health, then would they be 


remembered now; and I should rejoice in hope instead of 
being cast down in fear !’ 


“* Dear Miss Emily,’ I began, ‘ what reason can you have for 

fear: you have always been gentle and good ?” 
Mi “* Nurse!’ she interrupted —‘ Nurse, you know that you are 
trying to deceive me into a false security ; but no more decep- 
tion—let me for once hear the plain truth that I am a sinner; 


é and, as such, lost for ever unless God interfere to pluck me as & 
* brand from the burning, Tell me how I have forgotten God, 
‘ and this alone is sufficient to condemn me; it is those who 
r ‘forget God’ that are destroyed without remedy. Tell me of my 


pride, selfishness, irreligion, and unworthiness in every way. 
Talk to me like this, and I will bless you, for I have been too 
long with those who have said, peace, peace, when there has 
= been no peace, until destruction has come upon me unawares, 
~; and fear like an armed man.’ 

y “Thinking these ravings attributable to her complaint, I tried 
¢ to soothe her, and spoke of other things, hoping thus to divert 

a 


her attention; but apparently vexed beyond further endurance, 
she burst into tears, exclaiming—‘ I am not raving; I am not 
wandering, as you suppose; listen to me, nurse, and believe, or 
pray to God to help your unbelief. You know that day when I 
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went to the church-yard; you remember that grave stone, over 
the words of which | bade you throw a covering, foolishly think- 
ing I could thereby turn aside the sword of the Spirit, which 
wrote those words upon my soul in characters never to be erased, 
From that period | have never been happy; whatever my occu- 
pation, whether by day or by night, a voice has sounded in my 
ears and bid me repent. If I looked upon my drawing, if I 
exhibited it, every one who saw it repeated those words, com- 
menting upon them, or turning pale with the thoughts they 
awakened. Yet then I would not believe that they applied to 
me. 1 would not believe that I came under the condemnation 
accorded to the wicked; and I sought in my Bible for confirma- 
tion of the hope with which I solaced myself. But every word 
condemned me, and tore from my unwilling eyes the veil which 
vain hope had raised. Oh nurse! my mind is very dark about 
religion ; but one thing I know—that I am a sinner, and that I 
have forgotten God. Eighteen years have I lived—eighteen 
years which are lost to God, I would give all the wealth I 
possess, could I remember any one action done to promote the 
glory of God; for the remembrance of any prayer which has 
not been lip-service only. But I have no such consolation ; 
my mind is all dark and confused —confused,’ she repeated lowly, 
as turning to me her head fell upon my shoulder, while a faint- 
ness like that of death stole over her. 

“* Dear Miss Emily!’ I exclaimed, ‘I do believe you; only 
tell me what to do, or in what way I can serve you?” But the 
fever gained upon her too quickly, for her to collect her wandering 
senses, and from that period for many weeks of painful suspense, 
she was unconscious of all around her. Yet I did not prove 
unmindful of my charge, for the prayers of a christian minister 
were daily offered for her, and the first words which greeted 
her returning sense, were those of pious thanksgiving. 

“I cannot describe the joy and thankfulness of my young 
lady, on finding her life prolonged; she never seemed weary of 
talking of the goodness of God, or of planning schemes by which 
she could promote his glory; nor was her piety like the passing 
cloud, but on the contrary, it became daily more visible, mani- 
festing itself in all good works, and yielding the peaceful fruits 
of righteousness, 
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“ While remaining at home she exercised a beneficial influence 
over all around her; and was married early to one who, following 
the steps of that Divine Master, whose servant he was, went 
about doing good. There was no want of energy, no half yield- 
ing to God, no withholding because of difficulties, in the religion 
of this dear young lady. This was, indeed, ‘ life in earnest ;’ and, 
when remonstrated with on account of her failing health, she 
would reply, ‘You forget how lately I have begun to live! 
Eighteen years are numbered by Satan against me, and I have 
now the past time to redeem, as well as the present to improve, 
therefore let no man hinder me!’ And thus she ran her race 
until her sun went down, while it was yet noon, and she was 
called to be a partaker of His glory whose grace had been her 
comfort here, and by whose righteousness she was alone made 
perfect unto salvation.” 

Would that every reader of this narrative would reflect upon 
his past life—would remember that every year lost to God is 
given to Satan, and will be adduced as evidence against them in 
the last great day, to prove that they have been the servants of 
sin, and have fairly earned their hire. And then in the sight of 
many witnesses the wages for which they agreed will be awarded, 
and they shall go away to shame and everlasting contempt! 

D. H. 


THE TIMELY WARNING. 


“Starting from one of the diligence-offices at Paris, to go to 
Dijon, a friend who had accompanied us to the coach, put a 
tract, (Le prix de l’ame,) ‘ Value of the Soul,’ into the hands of a 
gentleman in the yard, who happened to be going by the same 
conveyance as ourselves. He travelled in a different part of the 
diligence from that we occupied, but in a later stage of the 
journey was put, through some unexpected arrangement, into 
the ‘interieur,’ where we were seated. Conversation was com- 
menced and maintained on serious subjects, and at length we put 
the tract, ‘ Le Swicide,’ into his hands. He started on noticing 
its title, and asked if we gave or sold the books. |We replied 
that through the benevolence of some christians we were em- 
powered to distribute them gratuitously. He then drew forth 
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the former tract, ‘ Le prix de l’ame,’ and asserted, ‘ Here is one 
which has saved my life !’ 

‘‘An explanation was sought; and he replied that having the 
day before sustained some severe pecuniary losses by gambling, 
he had fully determined to destroy himself in some river in the 
route; that before mounting the coach that pamphlet had been 
put into his hands, the title of which arrested his attention; that 
he had read it, and in consequence a great change had occurred 
in his views and feelings, for he saw the salvation of the soul 
was of the utmost moment, and that of course he had totally 
abandoned all idea of self-destruction. We gave him what advice 
we could before parting, and soon afterwards saw him no more. 
‘Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?’ "—Christian 
Spectator. 


THOU ART THE MAN, 


Tue church is catholic, universal, so are all her actions; all that 
she does, belongs to all. When she baptizes a child, that action 
concerns me; for that chjld is thereby connected to that Head 
which is my Head too, and engrafted into that body whereof I 
am amember. And when she buries aman, that action concerns 
me; all mankind is of one author, and is one volume; when one 
man dies, one chapter is not torn out of the book, but translated 
into a better language; and every chapter must be so translated. 
God employs several translators ; some pieces are translated by 
age, some by sickness, some by war, some by justice; but God's 
hand is in every translation ; and his hand shall bind up all our 
scattered leaves again for that library where every book shall lie 
open to one another. 

No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a piece of 
the continent, a part of the main. Ifa clod be washed away by 
the sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory were, as 
well as if a manor of thy friend’s, or of thine own were. Any 
man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in mankind ; 
and therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls :—it 
tolls for thee Donne. 
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THE COURSE OF LIFE. 


Times and seasons should be noticed and improved. The last 
Sabbath, the last day of the year, new year’s day, and similar 
occasions, demand our serious and solemn reflection, to chéck 
our too eager attention to earthly things. No less so the return 
of a birth-day, which seems to point at the future, and to say, 
“Remember, you are one year nearer to eternity; one year 
nearer to the grave ; one year nearer to the tribunal of God; one 
year nearer to heaven, or one year nearer to hell !”’ 

Every thing around us, every thing we behold or hear, is our 
monitor to remind us all of the brevity of life. How rapidly do the 
seasons pass, how quickly is the year completed! The very 
clock that strikes the hour; the sun that rises and sets; the 
flower that quickly withers; the corn that ripens and is cut 
down ; the human countenance that gradually changes; the grey 
hairs that cover the head, all say, “‘ Remember how short your 
time is!’’ All should impress us with the brevity of life, the 
value of time, the necessity of improving it, for 

The man’s unborn who duly weighs an hour— 


Time flies, death urges, knells call, heaven invites, 
Hell threatens !"’ 


Human life is short actually. Our days are threescore years 
and ten; aterm soon completed, and spent as a tale that is told! 
The infant soon grows up to youth, then to manhood, then to 


i} maturity, then to age. 

| “So gentle life’s descent 
We shut our eyes, and think it is a plain; 
We take fair days in winter, for the spring, 
And turn our blessings into bane.”’ 


Few, very few, live to be old. Of those who are born, it is 
computed that the greater part die in infancy—many in conse- 
quence of youthful intemperance, gluttony, drunkenness, and 
debauchery. Diseases surround us in every locality ; accidents 
befal many, and remove vast numbers to the tomb. Every year 
does Lioyd’s list present a frightful catalogue of the destruction 
of human life by shipwreck—victims to the destructive violence 
of that element which tears up the long planted and deeply 


rooted oak of the forest, and, in its fury, lays prostrate the pride 
and strength of ages. 
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The figures by which the brevity of human life is represented, 
are striking; ‘‘a tale that is told;” “a weaver’s shuttle ;” “a 
vapour ;”” ‘‘a post «a hand-breadth;” shadow.” When 
compared with eternity, it is a point, a speck. ‘“ Mine age is as 
nothing before (or in comparison of) Thee.”” (Psalm xxxix. 5.) 
What is any period of time, or even time itself, when contrasted 
with the duration of God, with whom “ one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day?” We are but as of 
yesterday, and know nothing. No circle bounds His being. No 
point terminates His knowledge. From everlasting to everlasting 
He is God, and his years never fail. 

We may learn the brevity of human life by examining the circle 
of our relatives and friends, and marking the vacancies that time 
has produced. Who has not lost a father or mother, a brother 
or sister, an intimate friend or companion? ‘‘ Lover and friend 
hast Thou removed far from me; mine acquaintance into dark- 
ness.”’ (Psalm |xxxviii. 18.) Adam mourns his Abel. Abraham 
his Sarah. Isaac his Rebekah. Jacob his Rachel. David his 
beloved Jonathan. Where are those to whose voices, directing 
us to the Lamb of God, we once listened with profit and delight ? 
And where are those with whom we once “‘ took sweet counsel, 
and walked to the house of God in company ?” 

Time is short, if we consider the work that is to be accomplished. 
The first part of life is devoted to education, in which great 
responsibility attaches to parents, especially to the mother. The 
second period is spent in qualifying the youth for his future 
position in the world. The third portion is spent in carrying out 
the principles previously imbibed, in the pursuits of commerce, or 
in professional duties. Here we see the man thinking and toiling 
for the bread that perisheth, seeking ardently and diligently the 
emoluments and dignities of life : and lastly comes old age, with 
its weakness, infirmity, and often dotage. How small a portion 
of life is spent in the far greater and nobler work of serving God, 
and securing a bright and unalienable inheritance in the world 
to come! How few like Moses, prefer even affliction with the 
people of God, to the transitory enjoyment of the pleasures of sin! 
Thousands pursue the world as their chief or only good. Only 
here and there, we discover a pilgrim to Zion, one who dares to 
be singular, one who truly devotes himself to God: his eye fall 
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fixed on heaven ; his object, the favor of God ; his determination, 
to win Christ and be found in Him. He heeds not the reproaches 
of the world; he imitates not the timid and the lukewarm ; he 
presses toward the mark; prepares to meet his God. His place 
in the house of the Lord is never vacant; the prayer meeting 
never neglected; the Lord’s supper never slighted; such is the 
man of God, *‘ the freeman whom the truth makes free ;”’ whose 


faith is evinced by his works; whose conduct is consistent; 


whose temper is subjected to the discipline of religion. Courteous, 
meek, affable, and agreeable ; honest, upright, and of good report ; 
his eye, his hand, his heart, his feet, like a well tuned musical! 
instrument, all in unison, all in harmony. The course of life 
properly viewed, will lead every reader of this magazine to pray 
for Divine mercy, compassion, and strength, under all the cares 


and afflictions that may happen, relying on the gracious promise, 
“ As thy days, so shall thy strength be.”’ 


“Strength for the day!" soul-cheering word! 
Sweet promise of my gracious Lord ! 
In every dark and trying way, 


‘Strength shall be equal to thy day,’ 


Should deep distress my mind annoy, 
Disturb my peace, suspend my joy, 
This promise shall my fears allay, 


‘Strength shall be equal to thy day.’ 


When youth departs and age comes on, 
And all my former joys are gone, 
Should friends and comforts all decay, 


Strength shall be equal to the day. : 


If sickness should my frame arrest, 

‘Or grief and woe distract my breast, 

When death shall summon me away 
Strength shall be equal to the day. 

How gladly will my spirit soar 

Where time and death are known no more ; 
And sing with grateful heart the lay, 
‘Strength has been equal to the day.’ 


Watchfalness is necessary in our course that time may neither. 


_ be abused by unholy living, nor squandered in the pursuit of 
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trifles light as air. Every day should be employed in getting 
good, or in doing good; ever remembering that the great object 
of our short life is to be ready for a long eternity-—ready to die ; 
ready for heaven; ready to sail on the mighty ocean when God 
shall give the signal. 

And what is it to be ready? Momentous question! Reader, 
seek it in Christ, and in Christ alone. Live every day as though 
it were your dying day: looking for heaven, as the sailor looks 
out forthe port: clinging to Jesus as friend clings to friend: not 
indifferent to the close of life; not presuming on the repentance 
of a sick or dying bed, but dying daily to the world, and living 
constantly to God. RK. 

Penryn. 


EARLY RISING. 


Freperick II. of Prussia, even after age and infirmities had 
increased upon him, gave strict orders never to be allowed to 
sleep later than four in the morning. 

Dr. Doddridge remarks, ‘‘l will here record the observation 
which I have found of great use to myself, and to which, I may 
say, the production of this work, (the Exposition of the New 
Testament,) and most of my other writings, is owing; viz., that 
the difference between rising at five and seven in the morning, for 
forty years, supposing a man to retire to rest at the same hour at 
night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten years to a man’s 
life!” | 

Franklin says, “ He who rises late, may trot all day, and not 
have overtaken his business at night.” | 

Dean Swift remarked, ‘‘ That he never knew any man arrive at 
greatness and eminence, who lay in bed of a morning.”’ 

Peter the Great, whether at work in London, as a ship 
carpenter, or at the anvil as a blacksmith, or on the throne of 
Russia, always rose before day-light, “I am,” said he, “ for 


making my life as long as I can, and therefore sleep as little as 
possible.” 
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HEBREW POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 


Dear Srr,—It is the happiness of those who build their hopes 
for eternity upon God’s Word, that they have such a warrant for 
their faith, as, unlike all spurious or pretended revelations of the 
Divine will, may be critically examined with the happiest results. 
The more closely we look into it, the greater will be the number 
and magnitude of the beauties discoverable in its sacred pages, 
even when we go no farther than our own majestic English ver- 
sion. But to the Hebrew student it opens a wide field of interest, 
the very structure and arrangement of the original text being 
fraught with new points of interest. | 

These thoughts have been suggested by a glance at the ‘“‘Hebrew 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Poetry,” just published,* and re- 
spect more particularly the poetical books of Scripture. Bishop 
Lowth, in the preliminary remarks to his beautiful translation of 
Isaiah, describes the great peculiarity of Hebrew poetry as con- 
sisting in an arrangement of its paragraphs into synonymous or 
contrasted sentences, called parallels ; and it is a circumstance 
highly consolatory to the christian, that although our translation 
of the scriptures was made before these principles of construction 
were understood, even by the translators themselves, it is never- 
theless almost as perfect, and as well calculated to represent the 


original, as if the system of parallelism had been at that time well 


known. I think this will be readily granted when the following 
translation of the eighth chapter of Proverbs, in which we have 


mainly followed the ‘ Hebrew lessons,’ is compared with that 
given in our authorized version. 


THE PLEA OF WISDOM.—( Prov. viii.) 


Doth not Wisdom call, 

And Understanding give her voice? 
Standing she shouts— 

On the top of _ the high places, 

On the way of the place of paths, 5 
At the side of the gates, 

At the mouth of the City, 

The entrance of the doors. 


Lendon 5S. Bagster and Sons. 
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Unto you I call O men! 

And my voice is to the sons of man! —:110 
O! ye simple ones understand cunning, 

O! ye fools understand heart! 

Hear ye, for I will speak of excellent things 
And the opening of my lipsshall be right things. 
Because my mouth shall utter truth, 15 
And my lips shall abominate wickedness 
All the words of my mouth are in righteousness 
In them | is nothing crooked 


nor perverse ; 


All of them are plain to him that understandeth, 


And right tothose who find knowledge. 20 
Receive my Instruction and not silver 

And Knowledge rather than chosen gold 
For better is Wisdom than pearls 

And incomparable to It (are) all precious things. 
I, Wisdom dweil with cunning, 25 
And find out knowledge of devices. 
The fear of Jehovah is to hate evil— 

Pride, and Arrogancy I have hated. 
The way of evil the mouth of perverseness (I have hated). 
Mine is Counsel and sound wisdom; 30 
I have Understanding and strength. 

By Me Kings reign 

And Princes decree justice, 

By Me Rulers rule 

And Princes (become) judges of the earth. 35 
Those who love Me love will I, 

Those who seek me early shall find me; 

With me are, Riches and Honor 


Yea Durable Riches and Righteousness. 


And 
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My Fruit 
My Revenue 


is better than 
is better (than) 


I will cause-to-walk 


I will lead 


in the way 
in the midst of 


the paths 
To endow those who love me with 
To fill their 
Jehovah 


gold, 40 


choice silver. 


of righteousness, 


of judgment, 


substance, 
treasures. 45 


possessed me inthe beginningof His way, 


From Eternity Iwas anointed before Lis Works; 
From The Beginning, 
from Before His Works. 

[ was, the deeps not being 50 


lL existed, the storehouses of water 


— Before the mountains 


Before the hills 
Whilst yet the earth 
the open-places, nor 


the mountain Lops 


When He 


prepared 
When He 


overarched 


When He established 
When He strengthened 
When He appointed 
When He gave to 


the clouds 
the fountains 


the foundations 


the sea 


(When He gave to) the waters 


— 1 was with Him 


not existing; 


were settled 
were made 


was not, 
55 
the heavens, 
the deep, 
above, 
of the deep, 60 


of the Earth, 
His decree, 
hHiis commandment— 


as one co-nourished constantly ; 
I was with Him His Delights daily, 05 
I was before Him rejoicing alway, 
— Rejoicing m His habitable earth, 
— Delighting in the Sons of man! 


Now therefore O ye children 


ye keepers of my way 


hearken unto Me 
and be blest! 
hear ye instruction 


and be wise! 7 
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tion, whilst, in lines 3—8, that attention is, by a kind of anti- 


Hebrew Poetry. 


Blessings on the man— 


Hearkening unto Me 
Watching daily at My gates, 
Waiting at My threshold. 
For finding Me (he) hath found Life, 
And from Jehovah hath obtained favor. 
But whoso  sinneth against Me wrongeth his own soul; 
Every one hating Me loveth Death. 


Although it is by no means an easy task to improve upon our 
admirable English version of the Bible, or to bring out any new 
points of commanding interest, there are certainly advantages in 
this poetical arrangement of scripture not altogether undeserving 
of attention. Bishop Lowth has proved that such an arrange- 
ment will frequently help us to the meaning of words which from 
their infrequent occurrence would be otherwise of very doubtful 
import, whilst, at the same time, it establishes the critical mean- 
ing of others, by throwing them into juxta-position with their 
similars, cognates, or collaterals: of this I shall give an example 
or two as I proceed. 

The opening of this beautiful chapter (which may be well de- 
signated ** The Youths’ own,"’) restored to its original colloquial 
or responsive form, is well calculated to arrest and retain atten- 


climax, so concentrated as to impart to the text the form of a 
direct personal address. Wisdom is at the opening of her invi- 
tation represented as occupying the most prominent and con- 
spicuous places, shouting to the mudtitude, and urging her 
important truths from the hill-tops and public thoroughfares ; 
but as she proceeds, the net, so widely thrown at first, is 
gradually drawn in, till she meets us at our own thresholds, 
and compels attention. In lines 41 and 12, there appears to be 
a peculiar force, not quite so discernible in our own version. 
The terms “cunning,” and “heart,” being placed in more 
striking contrast, bring out the meaning better, which seems 
to be this—The simple ones are those who mean well; but 
though willing to be taught, are deficient in that peculiar 
aptness best described, perhaps, by the term common sense: 

gE 3 


$1 


82 A Door opened to the Jews. 


they are not thoroughly awake, and want that kind of wisdom 
for which our Lord commended the children of the world. The 
fools, are those light-minded, easy, good-~tempered people, to 
whom the best wisdom is more a matter of indifference than of 
positive rejection. They want heart: they have no interest in, 
nor affection for, the truth ; and though some of them may even 
live in outward conformity to its requirements, “ the root of the 
matter is not in them.” In lines 46—51, we have, I think, the 
best possible commentary on Genesis i. 1, fixing the exact import 
of that much-controverted term, “‘ The Beginning.” It cannot 
fail to strike the most careless reader that the expression in line 
46, “ the beginning of His ways,” is the equivalent of that im- 
meciately following—“ before His works ;’’ or that the words 
(line 48) “the beginning,” are synonymous with the phrase 
“before the earth.” It appears, therefore, pretty evident that 
when Moses speaks of the beginning, he does not refer to the 
commencement of the present constitution of things, but to a 
period indefinitely remote, when no created thing existed, and 
when God was occupied in ways of love and goodness, altogether 
unconnected with his works on earth, 
Your’s, &c. 


A DOOR OPENED TO THE JEWS. 


There is, at the present time, peculiar aitcess to the Jews. In 
almost all the countries we have visited, this fact is quite re- 
markabie; indeed, it seems in many places, as if the only door 
left open to the Christian missionary is the door of preaching 
to the Jews. 

We spent some time in Tuscany, the freest state in the whole 
of Italy. There you dare not preach the gospel to the Roman 
Catholic population. The mgment you give a tract, or a Bible, 
it is carried to the priest, and by the priest to the government, 
and immediate punishment is the certain result. But the door 
is Open to the Jews. No man cares for their souls; and there- 
fore you may carry the gospel to them freely. 

The same is the case in Egypt and in Palestine. You dare 
not preach the gospel to the deluded followers of Mahomet; but 
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you may stand in the open market-place, and preach the gospel 
to the Jews, no man forbidding you. We visited every town in 
the Holy Land where Jews are found. In Jerusalem, and in 
Hebron, we spoke to them all the words of this life. In Sychar 
we reasoned with them in the synagogue, and in the open 
bazaar. In Chaifa, at the foot of Carmel, we met with them in 
the synagogue. In Zidon, also, we discoursed freely to them of 
Jesus. In Tyre we first visited them in the synagogue, and at 
- the house of the rabbi, and then they returned our visit; for 
when we had laid down in the khan for the heat of mid-day, 
they came to us in crowds. The Hebrew Bible was produced, 
and passage after passage explained, none making us afraid. In 
Saphet, and Tiberias, and Acre, we had the like freedom. There 
is, indeed, perfect liberty in the Holy Land to carry the gospel 
to the Jews. | | 

In Constantinople, if you ‘were to preach to the Turks, as 
some have tried, banishment is the consequence; but to the Jew 
you may carry the message. In Wallachia and Moldavia, the 
smallest attempt to convert a Greek would draw down the 
instant vengeance of the holy Synod, and of the government. 
But in every town we went freely to the Jews—in Bucharest, in 
Foxany, in Jassy, and in many a remote Wallachian hamlet, we 
spoke without hindrance, the message to Israel. The door is 
wide open. 

In Austria, where no missionary of any kind is allowed, still 
we found the Jews willing to hear. In their synagogues we 
always found a sanctuary open to us, and often when they 
knew they could have exposed us, they concealed that we had 
been there. 

In Prussian Poland, the door is wide open to nearly 100,000 
Jews. You dare not preach to the poor Rationalist Protestants. 
Even in Protestant Prussia this would not be allowed; but you 
may preach the gospel to the Jews. By the law of the land 
every church is open to an ordained minister; and one of the 
missionaries assured me that he often preached to 400 or 500 
Jews and Jewesses at « time. Schools for Jewish children are 
also allowed. We visited three of them, and heard the children 
taught the way of salvation by a Redeemer. Twelve years ago 
the Jews would not have come near a church. 
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A Door opened to the Jews. 


If these things be true, and I appeal to all of you who know 
these countries, if it be not so—if the door in One direction is shut, 
and the door to Israel is so widely open—QOh, do you not think 
that God is saying by his providence as well as by his word, 
“Go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ?”’ 
think that the church, knowing these things, will be guiltless if 


Do you 


we do not obey the call? for the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation. to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 

I have often thought that a reflective traveller, passing through 
the countries of this world, and observing the race of. Israel in 
every land, might be led to guess, merely from the light of his 
natural reason, that that singular people are preserved for some 
great purpose in the world. There is a singular fitness in the 
Jew to be the missionary of the world. They have not that 
peculiar attachment to home and country which we have. They 
They are also inured 
to every clime; they are to be found amid the snows of Russia, 
and beneath the burning sun of Hindostan. 


feel that they are outcasts in every land. 


They are also, in 
some measure, acquainted with all the languages of the world, 
and yet have one common language —the holy tongue, in which 
to communicate with one another. All these things must, I 
should think, suggest themselves to every intelligent traveller as 
he passes through other lands. But what says the word of God ? 
“It shall come to pass, that as ye were a curse among the 
heathen, O house of Judah and house of Israel, so will I save 
you, and ye shall be a blessing.” ( Zechariah viii. 13.) To this 
day they are a curse among the nations, by their unbelief —by 
their covetousness: but the time is coming when they shall be 
as great a blessing as they have been acurse. ‘ And the rem- 
nant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many people as a dew 
from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not 
for man, nor waiteth for the sons of men.” (Micah v. 7.) Just 
as we have found among the parched hills of Judea, that the 
evening dew, coming silently down, gave life to every plant, 
making the grass to spring, and the flowers to put forth their 
sweetest fragrance, so shall converted Israel be when they come 
as dew on a dead, dry world. 7 

“In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall take 
hold, out of all! ‘languages of the nations, even shall take hold of 
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the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you; for 
we have heard that God is with you.” ( Zechariah viii. 23.) 
This never has been fulfilled; but as the word of God is true, 
this is true. 

Perhaps some one may say, “If the Jews are to be the great 
missionaries of the world, let us send missions to them only. 
We have got a new light-—let us call back our missionaries from 
India, They are wasting their precious lives there, in doing 
what the Jews are to accomplish.” I grieve to think that any 
lover of Israel, should so far pervert the truth, as to argue in 
this way. The Bible does not say that we are to preach only 
to the Jew, but to the Jew first. “ Go and preach the gospel to 
all nations,”’ said the Saviour. Let us obey his word like little 
children. ‘the Lord speed our beloved missionaries in that 
burning clime! The Lord give them good success, and never 
let one withering doubt cross their pure minds, as to their glori- 
ous field of labor! All that we plead for is. that in sending out 
missionaries to the heathen, we may not forget to begin at 
Jerusalem If Paul be sent to the Gentiles, let Peter be sent to 
the twelve tribes that are scattered abroad; and let not a bye- 
corner on your hearts be given to this cause—let it not bea 
mere appendix to the other doings of the church, but rather let 
there be written on the forefront of your hearts, and on the 
banner of our beloved church, “ Jo the Jew first,”” and “ Begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.’’—From a Sermon by the late Rev. R. M. 
McCheyne, appended to “ Jewish Herald,”’ for January. 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 


As Walter Raleigh sat down to the composition of his History, 


a tumult was heard outside his prison walls. He went and 
gazed upon it. It was afterwards reported to him in three 
different ways by three different witnesses, and he found that he 
differed in his own impressions from all. ‘ And yet, “he ex- 
claimed, “I am about to write a * History of the World 
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MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
OR 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 
February 1. If we wish God to hear our prayers, we must 
see that we always hear his word.— Bp. Hopkins. 


2. Obedience must be paid, not in order that we may be 


pardoned, but to shew our gratitude for being so.— Russell. 

3. It is easy confessing other men’s sins.— Hill. 

4. In Hebrew, the same word signifies eye, and fountain, as 
if to imply that the eye would be as much needed for weeping, 
as for seeing. M. Henry. 

5. He gives money, the thing he least values, and reserves to 
himself his thoughts, his time, his ease, his understanding mind, 
and never misgives that he thus indulges selfishness, and culls it 
benevolence. — Caroline Fry. 

6. hlow happy should we be, if we loved God but a little.— 
Adam. | 

7. the enjoyment of the kingdom of God, is as the light of 
the sun; each hath the whole, yet none hath ever the less.— 
Baxter. 

8. When we urge that we are overcome by a sudden gust of 
temptation, what a full proof is that liability to temptation, of 


our fallen state.- Biddulph. 


9. If the world will not love us for our religion, we must try 


to make it love us in spite of it —Dr. Wardlaw. 


lO. tle who seldom thinks of heaven is not likely to get 


there; as the only way to hit the mark, is to keep the eye fixed 
upon if. 


Ll. Generally it is taken for granted that Christ is able to 
save us if He will. 


But, indeed, He hath no such power, no 
such ability. 


He cannot save unbelieving, impenitent sinners ; 
for this cannot be done without denying himself, acting contrary 


to his word, and destroying his own glory.—Oven. 


Instead ol see king a re ward for being righteous, let us 
remember that God cannot give us a better reward than right- 


eousness itself.— Hill. 


13. We are not to consider what is the actual amount of 
enjoyment obtained in the ordinary pursuits of life, but what 
would be the actual amount if men would attend to those pur- 
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suits, in the manner which God has required; if they were 
faithful, industrious, moderate in their wishes, cautious in their 
plans, and if they felt that filial confidence in Him which would 
enable them to cast on Him all responsibility and care.—Abbolt. 

14. Great cities are Satan’s universities.—J/ones. 

15. Of all men in the world, the sensualist is the greatest 
schismatic. He breaks himself off from all the affairs and con- 
cerns of the invisible world, and wraps himself in this narrow 
sphere, as one quite cut off from God, and all that are imme- 
diately conversant with Him.—Howe. : 

16. It was the saying of a great saint that he was more afraid 
of his duties than of his sins; the one often made him proud, 
the other always made him humble.—/Vilcocks. 

17. Does God not know infallibly what measure of earthly 
happiness thou canst be safely trusted with? Will his tender- 
ness allow Him to give thee less? Will his faithfulness suffer 
Him to give thee more ?—Hugh White. 

18, If God lay burdens upon us, it is not to oppress our souls, 
but our sins; and if he make us go through the fire, it is not that 
the flame may consume us, but that the smoke may kill the 
caterpillars and locusts that eat the wholesome herbs of our 
gTaces.— Horneck. 

19% Man can never be saved by sincere obedience, for he 
annot yield it; he cannot be saved by imperfect obedience, for 
God will not accept it.— Dr. Burns. 

20. Peace of mind is the’ state which I very much prefer to 
joy; because, while joy has for the most part its origin from the 
contemplation of the benefits conferred upon ourselves, peace has 
its source altogether in the contemplation of our God, of his 
goodness and mercy, his truth and faithfulness. Besides, though 
joy may be quite as pure as peace, it too frequently participates 
of the animal spirits in connexion with the sublimer feelings of 
confidence in God; and consequently, has a nearer affinity with 


our corrupt nature.—C. Suneon, 

21. Christ’s servants were always the world’s fools.—J¥ hit- 
field, 

22. If people were but as careful about their spiritual as 
about their bodily health, we should have much stronger and 
taller christians.— Cectl. 
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23. While profaneness is the broad road to hell, error is the 
bye path. Burnett. 

24. A little man, if his eve be clear, may look as high, though 
not as far, as the tallest; the least pigmy may, from the lowest 
valley, see the sun or stars as fully as a giant upon the highest 
mountain. Saviour! Thou art now in heaven; the smallness of 
our person or of our condition cannot Tet us from beholding 
Thee. The soul hath no stature: neither is heaven to be had 
with reaching; only clear Thou the eyes of my faith, and TIT am 
high enough.—Bp Hall. 

25. When infidelity has once persuaded men that they shall 
die like beasts, it will soon persuade them that they may live 
like beasts too South 

26. Our necessities may be as many as the sands upon the 
sea-shore: our desires-boundless as the ocean they encircle ; our 
hopes and aspirations high as the heaven that looks down upon 
them, but in God is a suthiciency of supply, infinite, unfathomable, 
unexplore d — Miss Jewshury 

27. Iwill not be so merry, as to forget God; nor so sorrow- 
ful, as fo forget myself.— Bp. Hall. 

28. The carnal mind is enmity against God, not enmity 
against the Devil, for it is in friendship with him; not enmity 
against the angels, for it may delizht in the contemplation of 
their bri ht excellencn Ss; not enmity against his fi llow men, for 
it may discern much that is loveable and of good report in their 
vatural character —- but enn ity arainst God, for He is Holv. 


L. N. 


LARLY CONVICTIONS. 


“ My first convictions.” says the Rev. John Todd. “on the 


ubject Of religion, were confirmed from observing that reallv 


religious persons had some solid happiness among them, which | 
had felt that the vanities of the world could not give. I shall 
never forget standing by the bed of my sick mother. 
‘Are vou not afraid to die?” 

does 


concern 


t certainty of another state give no 
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‘Because God has said to me, ‘ Fear not when thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.” 

‘‘The remembrance of this scene, has oftentimes since drawn 
an ardent prayer from me that I might die the death of the 
righteous.” n. ©. 


Penryn. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

An artist was required to take asketch of Alexander the Great. 
The monarch happened to have a sear upon his forehead, which 
he had received in one of his Macedonian battles, and the painter 
was for some time at a loss for an expedient to escape showing 
this deformity on the portrait; at length he thought upon the 
plan of representing Alexander sitting upon a chair, his head 
leaning upon his right arm, and the fore finger covering the 
scar upon his brow. When I sketch the Independent commu- 
nion, | would put my finger upon the sear by which it may be 
deformed ;; when you sketch the Church of Scotland, lay the 
finger of charity upon the scar, by which’ she is defaced; when 
we sketch the Church of England, let us put our finger over the 
scar, Which I fear, is growing in breadth and deformity upon her; 
and | would say the same of the Church of Rome, only she is 
all scar; there is no soundness in her at all. (Rev. J. Cum- 


ming, A.M, ) 


iuquirics and Correspondence. 


Bad Gifts. 


Str,—In Frekiel xx. 25, it is written, “I gave them statutes that 
were not good, and judgments whereby they should not live."’ 
liow can God, who is all mercy and goodness, give bad gifts to his 
people ? I remain, 
Yours, 
8. W. 


God permitted them to follow the wicked devices of their own 
hearts. ‘‘ My people would not hearken to my voice, and Israel 
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would none of me; so J gave them up unto their own hearts’ 
lust, and they walked in their own counsels.” ( Ps. Ixxxi. 11-12.) 
In the same manner God is said to have hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart, (Evod. vii. 13, &c. &c.) when he only allowed it to take 
its natural course. 

No manifestation of God's displeasure can be more dreadful 
than his non-interference. ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him 
alone !”’ A similar course to that mentioned in the text quoted 
by our correspondent, was pursued towards Israel when they 
asked flesh in the wilderness, and subsequently demanded a king. 
In the first case, God might be said to have given them “ food 
that was not. good, and meat whereby their souls should become 
lean ;”’ and in the second, to have set up a form of government 
opposed to his all-wise intentions. 


Evaltation of Christ. 


Dear Sin,—lIn Johan viii. 28, it is recorded that Jesus said to the 
Jews, ** When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know 
that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things.’’ 
What could this mean, for the Jews to this very day believe not that 
Jesus Christ was the Messiah, but look for another ? 
I remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours much obliged, 

Jutia Mary. 


We understand our Saviour to be referring to those evident 
tokens of His Godhead which accompanied and followed His 
crucifixion; and which, though not convincing to the Jews as a 
body, were sufficient to prove that He was “‘ very Christ.” 


Erratum. 


In our last number, page 40, line 7, the last reference should be to 
1 Cor, xvi. 20. 
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POETRY. 


THE ANGEL-CHILD. 


A cHILD sat down at a cottage door, 

When the Sabbath light was nearly oer ; 

The eve was fading in the west, 

And the lengthening shades betokened rest ; ° 
The stars in the sky with glory stood, 

And looked on the child in his thoughtful mood ; 

He counted their host as they onward came, 

Till they shewed too many to tell their name. } 


Yet o'er the heavens his eye would rove, ) 
And watch, absorbed, the fair worlds above ; 
Till his mother spoke with an accent mild, 

“ What are you thinking of my child ?” 


He started, as if from sleep, and said 
‘“‘T am thinking, dear mother ’’—and turned his head: 


But of what, are you thinking?”’— she said again, 
And his bright eyes sparkled like summer rain. 

An angel,” he said, 1 wish to be, 

An angel in heaven's eternity.” 


“ But why shouldst thou be an angel, love, 
So far away in the skies above?” 


‘‘Oh, mother—is it not heaven up there, 
And do not the holy angels wear 
The garments of love, and life, and bliss, 
Where God with His light and glory is? 
I wish I were good, His love to share, 
I wish He would send and take me there ! 
I'd wait on Him always, and do His will, 
All free from sorrow, and free from ill.” 


Then his mother called him to her knee, 
And he leaned and wept on her bosom free, 
And she wept too, and smoothed his hair, 
And kissed his forehead while sitting there. 
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She told him if he would give his heart, 


And choose, while young, “ the better part,” 
That Jesus would pardon his sins, and then 


Take him to heaven to live again; 
Then he would dwell with God, and be 
An angel to all eternity. 


He went to his chamber and fell asleep, 
And saw fair angels their vigils keep, 
And heaven—but sickness came about, 
And the licht of that mother’s heart went out. 
He breathed his last in her arms and said, 

As he kissed her lips, ere the spirit fled, 

“* Mother! I’m going, at last to be, 


An angel, in heaven's eternity.” 


Launceston. 


E. L. Cope. 


THE FUTURE, 


Tue future! oh what thrilling anxious fears : | 
These simple words awaken in my mind; 

Down the long vista of approaching years, 

I look with feverish gaze, but cannot find 
One verdant spot, where I may calmly rest, 

And soothe the wild emotions of my breast. 


For all is shrouded in'a deeper gloom 

Than that which veils at night, the azure sky ; 
Like the recesses of the rayless tomb, 
Impenetrable unto mortal eye ; 

Nor can the brightest intellect reveal 

The fearful destinies time may conceal. 


The future! Yet it is not that I dread 


The sorrow which perchance is gathering there ; ) 
If bitter trials are before me spread, _ 
I would not shrink from mine appointed share : 

Who would expect upon this sin-stained earth 

Perpetual joy, and never-fading mirth? 
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But ah! it is the strange uncertainty 


That folds itself round life’s untrodden way, 


The dark suspense—the fearful mystery, | 
That cast their shadows o’er each coming day, 
Which makes me tremble—would that I could scan 
The future, and unravel all its plan! 


It cannot be! Oh, hush my throbbing heart, 

Say to each rising murmur, peace, be still ; 

Act now a wiser and a lovelier part 

In calmly bending to thy Maker’s will, 

For he has hidden in his tender care 

The prospect, which He knew man could not bear. 


Each dark event is clearly seen by Him, 

And regulated by His kind decree ; 

Then let not faithless tears His promise dim, 
Then all shall surely work for good to me; 
Through every peril He has been my guide, 


- Then should I not still in his love confide ! 


Just as the child, clasping his father’s hand, 
Walks on with fearless step and sunny brow ; 
So would I tread the path to that bright land 
Where no forebodings shall the spirit bow ;— 
Faith, her soft halo o’er the future throws, 
And fear is changed to trust, and sweet repose. 


ALL’S FOR THE BEST. 
(From the German of Herder.) 


"Twas night, when a traveller came to a town, 
To seek admittance there ; 
But the gates were closed, and the guards refused 
To listen to his prayer. 


All's for the best,”” he meekly said, 
And wearied, sought a rest ; 
On the open plain he laid his head 
With God's protection blessed. 


H. M. W. 
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Poetry. 


A storm arose, and quenched the light 
That in his lantern blazed ; 
And a lion from the woods destroyed, 
His beast that near him grazed. 


Awoke, he found himself alone, 
But God was with him still ; 
All's for the best’’ said he, ‘1 yield 
To God, my Father's will.’’ 


Calmly he waited till the morn 
Should brighten all the scene ; 
And then approached the massive gates 
With mind and look serene. 


He looked—the gates were open wide, 
The town a desert stands ; 
Pillaged and sacked, and captives made 
By fierce, marauding bands! 


With grateful heart, and eyes upraised, 
All’s for the best,” he cried > 
“Preventing goodness guards my life, 
Midst death on every side.”” 


“**Tis thus the morning will explain 
The mysteries of night ; 
And haman purposes are crossed, 
That God may lead us right.” 


Penryn. 


THE BROTHER'S REMEMBRANCE. 


I rnink of thee! 
In radiant sun-lit hours, 
When joy’s fair blooming flowers 
Wave around me ; 
For thou didst share 
Each rich and sparkling treasure : 
And brighter grew each pleasure, 
When thou wert there. 
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I think of thee! 
When sorrow’s waves are dashing, 
And grief’s wild lightning flashing 
So terribly ; 
For thou wert near, 
The night of woe to brighten, 
The spirit’s care to lighten, 
And soothe each fear. 


I think of thee! 
When false friends are forsaking, 
And my lone heart is waking 
To misery ; 
For thy pure love 
Free from all variation, 
Seemed a bright emanation 
From worlds above. 


I think of thee! 
With constant, true devotion ; 
Linked with each deep emotion 
Thy name must be ; 
And when life’s breath 
Is hushed, oh we shall meet again ; 
Pure and unfading will our love remain, 
Stronger than death. 


Brighton. H. M. W. 


HEAVEN. 


O ask’st thou of the radiant shore 
Where death may never come? 
Where lost ones meet to part no more, 
In an eternal home? 
Eye hath not seen its golden light, 
Ear hath not heard its lay; 
Thought may not dream its glory bright, 
Its blest unclouded day. 
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Poetry. 


‘Tis where no sorrow e’er may sweep 
Across the lone one’s breast; 
Where stricken mourners cease to weep, 

Where weary spirits rest ;: 
Life hath no shadow there to dim 
The full immortal bliss; 
And clear, and deep, the seraphs’ hymn, 


In choral symphonies! 


Thou lov st the mountain’s hoary steep, 
The dim wood’s leafy shade ; 

The mighty forest's boundless sweep, 
The still, sweet flowery glade ; 

Thine eye hath mark d the sunset die 
On ocean’s gleaming breast, 

The gorgeous clouds that canopy 


The too resplendent west. 


Yet know’ st thou that earth’s loveliest things 
In darkness fade and die? 

Mid noontide heat her purest springs 
E’en as a vision fly? 

But there, the living waters flow 
In waves of crystal light; 

And joy and hope no change may know, 
Enshrined in glory bright. 


And glorious is that angel throng, 
And rich that seraph strain! 
And long, and loud, and deep the song 
On heaven’s eternal plain! 
O seek thy blessedness above, 
Through Him who died for thee ! 
And peace, and bliss, and heavenly love, 
Shall e er thy portion be! 


ADELINE. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


MARCH, 1846. 


SAXON CHURCH. 


UnrTiL a very recent period, little appears to have been 
known respecting the peculiarities which distinguished any 
one period of church architecture from another.’ Almost 
the only terms by which our English ecclesiastical structures 
were described, were ‘norman’ and ‘gothic’; and these 
were as often used erroneously as correctly. Of late years, 
however, great advances have been made towards an exact 
classification of the several styles of architecture, of which 
specimens have come down to us in our ancient cathedrals, 
chapels, and parish churches. 

Our engraving gives the deal of a church belonging to 
the Saxon era, compiled from various authorities, and 
intended to exhibit the peculiar features of the architecture 
of that period, the most prominent of which are the rude 
angular, and more finished round-headed arches of the 
doors and windows. The general character of the tower is 
copied from extant specimens remaining at Sompting, in 
Sussex, and other places ; and the details are from various 
sources. The south side of the church resembles that at 
Bosham, as pourtrayed upon the famous Bayeux tapestry, 
and the ornaments, and some few minor points are derived 
from cotemporary illuminated manuscripts; from which it 
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appears, also, that it was not uncommon to part both the 
outside and inside of such buildings, especially the pillars, 
mouldings, and cornices, the principal tints employed, being 
blue, red, and yellow. 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. I11.—THE OLD CHRISTIAN’S SCHOOL. 


Although it was evident that our venerable friend Paternus 
was any thing but desirous that Mr. Montague should continue 
his narrative, he nevertheless presently proceeded to the following 
effect :— 

“When I left the house,” he said, “ on the following morning 
after breakfast, with Mr. Sandford, the region of smoke appeared 
to me even more dreary by day light than it had done when 
glowing with flames the evening before. I saw no men among 
the cottages amid which we passed; but the women and children 
looked more grim and savage than I had supposed them to be 
in the dusk in which I had first seen them. 

“Mr. Sandford threaded his way through the labyrinth of 
houses, ravines, pits, and ash-heaps, like one who perfectly knew 
his ground: but what certainly rather surprised me was, that 
few, if any, civilities were shown him by the persons near to 
whom we passed: indeed, so far the contrary, that the women 
in general, and many of the children, carried on their discourse 
in the grossest terms in several instances as we came close to 
them, as if really anxious to shew that they cared as little for us, 
as they did for the volumes of smoke which rolled over their 
heads. 

“I felt my indignation most strongly excited by this treatment, 


not only of my friend, but of myself; and, in high disgust, I at 
length said, ‘This is hopeless : 


it is offensive, and revolting in 
the greatest extreme! 


How you can live amongst these people, 


and suffer such treatment, year after year, my dear Sir, is beyond 

my ‘comprehension! Here have you been working for years, 

amd have not even prevailed in superinducing common decency !’ 
* Neither should I, were I to live here, under the same circum- 


stances, twenty or thirty years more, replied Mr. Sandford, 
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‘the influx into this place of evil persons and evil influences being 
stronger and, for the time being, more prevalent than the con- 
trary; but this does not prevent the progress of a glorious 
hidden process of which, through the Divine favor, I believe myself 
and my humble brethren to be the unworthy and inefficient 
ministers, by which from these vile specimens of dust and ashes, 
the fairest, richest, brightest jewels may be brought out and 
separated. I should not have said may be, he continued, ‘ for, 
as I have seen, they actually are so elicited from day to day, so 
that few weeks, | might almost say few days, are allowed to 
pass, in which I am not filled with joy in seeing the bright rays 
of some fair diamond shining forth from amid the ashes of the 
charred wood ; and though it may be yet half covered with those 
ashes, rendering incontrovertible proofs of that glory in which 
hereafter it shall appear. Oh my son!” he added, ‘ you must be 
with me some time before you will be enabled to comprehend 
the extent and the beauty of that work which is going on here, 
unseen and unsuspected by every carnal apprehension. Iam 
about now to visit, perhaps for the last time, a poor boy, the 
child of a most ungodly family, to whom one kind statement of 
redeeming love given by me, at aychance meeting on a little 
bridge hard by, was so blessed that, with no other than the 
occasional instruction of myself and Stephen, he has been 
enabled to endure pain and unkindness for many months with 
the most beautiful submission; and now, in his dying hour, to 
make manifest that spiritual glory which belongs only to those 
who drink in, and are enabled to pour forth the splendours of 
the Almighty Spirit. But,’ he added, ‘he desires to see me 
alone: we are near his dwelling, and here too ts old Stephen.’ 
So saying, he begged me to wait without, with the venerable 
man who came up at the instant with his knotted staff and blue 
bundle, whilst he went in to the dying boy. 

‘“‘T had just returned the salutation of the old christian, after 
he had been introduced to me, when a tall woman, with a basket 
of coals on her head, came forward along the causeway, and 
was addressed by Stephen, with a ‘good day, how is your 
mother ?” 

“*How is my mother?’ she answered bitterly, ‘she was 
none the better for your call the other day, [ can tell you; and 
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you had best not cross our door-sill again, or you will learn how 
unwelcome comers is visited ;’ and the woman set her arms on 
her sides, and stood waiting his answer with an air of most un- 
feminine defiance 

“*] must go where my Master bids me go,’ replied the old 
man, quietly. 

“*Your Master!’ she repeated, sarcastically, using a horrid 
imprecation, intended for Mr. Sandford. 

“* Mind what you say, Esther,’ replied Stephen; ‘it is not 
Master Sandford that ordered me to visit your mother, but my 
Master, and your Master, which is in heaven; so don't say 
another word. I should rather say, Father, Esther,’ he added,— 
‘vour Father, and my father,—and a good Father he is ;’ and 
he proceeded at once to point out where the strongest evidence 
of the Divine love to man is exhibited--in the work of salvation 
by the incarnate Son of God. 

“ The woman evinced such strong tokens of displeasure, that 
I almost feared she would have struck him, and several persons 
came out of the adjoining house with such looks of defiance as 
convinced me that they would not have taken part with the old 
man, had the tall woman attacked him. But, perhaps, my 
presence might have some effect, for after a few more. mutterings 
she passed on, and the other persons retreated. 

“* Being left with Stephen, | asked him, ‘Do you think it 
answers any purpose to address such sort of people on these 
subjects?’ 

“*We are told,’ he answered, in his quiet way, ‘to exhort 
sinners in season, and out of season; and it is promised also, 
that not one word of the Lord shall fall void to the ground. It 
1s not every word of reproof which one man may use to another 
which is a word of the Lord; but when a man is blessed in 
being able to speak of what the Saviour has done, he speaks the 
word of the Lord, and they that hear it may storm, aye, and 
blaspheme, but they can't forget it,—it will stick by them, like 
a burr in the hair.’ ! 

one’ * young Sir!’ he added, ‘ how many an opportunity 1s 
lost through the faithlessness and fearfulness of man, in waiting 
for what he supposes to be a convenient season. Does the 
wind await man’s pleasure, when and where it shall blow, and 
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would our fields be more fruitful if it did so? When God in his 
mercy sent ‘that worthy Mr. Sandford amongst us, He did not 
put it into his heart to wait for a fair opening or a convenient 
opportunity, for proclaiming the truth as it is in our Lord Jesus; 
no, he gave him the courage and the strength to speak the word 
in season and out of season, without staying for any open en- 
courazement, and had he done so he might have waited till now, 
since it is of no use to look for a decent, settled population in 
working, mining districts like this, into which there is a constant 
rush of godless people from all parts of the land. So to work 
he went, straight to the point, as soon as he came here, pro- 
claiming salvation through Christ to those who will, and those 


who will not hear, from first to last, through ill report and good 


report.’ 

‘““* And with what success?’ I asked, assuredly not putting the 
question in the spirit of one who hopeth and believeth all things, 
for I had certainly seen no signs of Mr. Sandford’s success with 
his people that morning, and I was in a state to require a sign 
of some sort; adding,‘ I have indeed heard of some happy deaths 
and conversions since I came here, but assuredly no symptoms 
of general amendment have come before me.’ 

‘‘* Visible and general amendments of manners and condition, 
Sir,” he replied, ‘such as man can appreciate by the carnal 
senses, and a child of God may rejoice in, are the work of 
circumstances; they are but the washings of the cup, and 
whitening of the sepulchre, which worldly men receive as a sign, 
and which when they see not, ‘they deny the existence of the 
substance. But the real work of regeneration is a hidden one, 
under the present order of things, and cannot be understood by 
the world because it must be spiritually discerned. Therefore, 
my good Sir, I wonder not that you, being as yet so young, and 
necessarily inexperienced, should, when you walk amongst the 
many lawless ones who fill this district, be full of misgivings as 
to any enlarged blessing which may have been shed upon the 
labors of good Mr. Sandford in this place. But I can assure 
you, that they have been as water shed upon the parched ground. 
Who shall number the multitude of those souls whom, through the 
blessing of the Divine Spirit, he has been enabled to instruct and 
comfort on their dying beds, assisting them to look from their 
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dark abodes on earth up to the glories which are prepared above 
for those who die in faith? Who shall count the numbers of the 
old, and middle-aged, and young, who are scattered through the 
pits and forges, and in the wretched cottages of this black 
country, who know and love their Saviour, through his means, 
and who, from their very nature, as being born again, can take 
no lead in worldly matters, but are divinely constrained to follow 
their respective callings in silence and humility. Who but God 
shall number these, for they are hidden ones? Has Mr. Sandford 
worked in vain; if in this region of outward and inward darkness, 
he has been enabled through the Divine favor, to gather many 
from the ways of sin and death, if this were all? But he has 
done more ; and what he has been enabled to do in this way can 
only be computed by those who know the history of the ore ere 
yet it has been committed to the fusing furnace.’ 

“** My master, continued the venerable man, ‘ came in amongst 
us in the very first weeks of his ministry, a mere youth in ap- 
pearance ; but he lost no time in declaring the words of truth 
in many ears. He has many a time forced even the blasphemer 
to hear the words of salvation; he has spoken them to scoffing 
and reprobate children, and to old and hardened sinners of every 
description ; and has borne, with that meekness which is only 
inspired of God, the rebukes and tauntings of every order of 
men. And we who believe should remember that if one cast his 
bread on the waters, after many days, it shall be found by him 
again. Old Stephen then proceeded to give farther and most 
striking examples of various particular exertions of patience and 
faith which had been made manifest, through the power of the 
Divine Spirit, by his master,—for such he denominated this 
Mr. Abel Sandford.”’ 

At this point of Mr. Montague’s narrative, to our astonish- 
ment, Paternus suddenly broke in impatiently, with, ‘‘ Well, 
well, my friend, we have had enough of Abel Sandford. Believe 
me that it is always dangerous to expatiate largely on the praises 
of any man, even supposing that he is what we conceive him to 
be. In doing this, we but too often lose sight of that one only 
source of light, which no created being can ever do more than 


reflect : so suppose we vote that we have had enough for the pre- 
sent of Abel Sandford >”’ 
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It was not without some surprise at this unusual conduct in 
our paternal friend, that we heard what he last said. Many of 
us seemed to differ from his opinion, and one of our number 
remarked, ‘‘ No, by no means; we would gladly hear more of 
this child of God.” 

‘You have mentioned a woman called Esther,”’ said Paternus, 
taking no notice of this observation, and addressing Mr.Montague, 
who was quietly awaiting the issue of our determination as to 
whether more. was to be said of his friend, Abel Sandford, 
“have you not something to tell us respecting Aer: how through 
the Divine workings of a blessed Providence, a change of mind 
was wrought in that woman; and how, the old man got a foot- 
ing in her house, the door of which had always been so carefully 
closed againt him? It is a curious story, my brothers,”’ he 
added, looking up and about him with his usual beaming aspect. 
“It is sweet to trace the movements of Omnipotent love, when 
working out its purposes of merey; and if Mr. Montague would 
shew how the two-leaved gates of human obstinacy and enmity 
to God, were opened in this instance, never again to be closed, 


I am certain that the narrative would greatly please you.” 


|? 


erhaps,’” said Mr. Montague, drily, ‘‘ the story might come 
better from you, dear Sir; [ am not so well furnished with the 
particulars as you appear to be?” 

‘There is nothing very much out of the common way in it,” 
resumed Paternus, as if endeavoring still to throw off some 
embarrassment, which we were too dull to comprehend. ‘‘ This 
Esther, who was a bad specimen of a very hardened creature, 
had a daughter to whom she was very strongly attached, and 
having one day sent this child as usual to carry her fathers 
dinner to the iron works where he was employed, some man, 
with whom Esther had had a violent quarrel, threw a piece of 
hot iron at the girl. Whilst the poor child was shrieking in her 
agony, old Stephen happened to be passing. The venerable 
man always carried with him a little store of such matters as 
were needed under injuries of this kind, so frequent in districts 
where fire is much used; he instantly obeyed the call of anguish, 
and as quickly relieved the child by applying fine flour and cotton 
wool to the burn, binding it up, and begging that it might not 
be removed till the healing process was far advanced ; nor did he 
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leave the little girl till he saw her laid in the arms of her mother. 
Thus he was enabled to open the door of the heart of Esther to 
suffer, nay, to take pleasure in, his presence,—for he had relieved 
her child, and the child was sensible of his kindness. Through 
his representation, too, the man who had thus cruelly wounded 
the child, was so punished as to cause him to avoid all future 
acts of similar violence ; and thus we got a footing in that house, 
which we never gave up, being from henceforward welcomed by 
Esther as the harbingers of Him who comes with healing on bis 
wings.” | 

“ We got a footing there ?”” repeated Mr. Montague, in his dry 
way, at the same time giving the company a look which 
seemed to say—‘* You understand it all now, my brethren, you 
are very slow, or you must have seen it before.” Abel Sandford 
was Paternus! 

He had labored indefatigably among the collieries in the 
earlier period of his ministerial career, and like his Great Master, 
" learning obedience by the things which he suffered,”” had grown 
rapidly in grace and the knowledge of his Lord, before Provi- 
dence removed him, many years ago, to his present cure. Here 
he had been spared to a good old age, to receive and comfort 
those who were weaker in the faith, to edify all by a life of 
consistent piety, and to exhibit in every relation of life the beauty 
of holiness. Yet this was the man who felt sincerely, deeply 
grieved, to hear one word in commendation of those labors of 
love, on account of which, blessed as they had been to many, he 
felt himself to be as less than nothing. 

Perhaps it was pardonable in Mr. Montague to feel some little 
amusement, when in meeting the suggestion of Paternus, to speak 
of those living characters around them who were adorning the 
profession ef the gospel,* he had availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, by inmstancing that venerable man himself, especially as 
his early history was not known to many of the party. But 
Paternus evidently shewed serious embarrassment—more than 
the younger portion of the company quite understood, for it 
‘was evidently not of that natare which a young minister feels 
when he hears his last sermon extolled by an intelligent 
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audience, but a demonstration of real pain, as if he felt that he 
had been drawn in to countenance what was really wrong, by 
suffering himself to be spoken of, as he had done during the latter 
part of Mr. Montague’s story, under a false name. His color 
rose, and he seemed to feel himself in a painful dilemma between 
the difficulty in which he lay of adopting and countenancing his 
own praises on the one side, and of shewing severity to his well- 
meaning friend on the other. After a few seconds, however, his 
features relaxed into a smile, he looked up and around him, and 
even took the lead in a low and merry laugh, saying, “ Well, as 
it is out, | must make the best of it, especially as the betrayal of 
my identity with this poor Abel Sandford proceeded from my 
own inadvertency, and not from any want of caution in my 
friend Montague.” 
‘But now,’’ he continued, “let us see what we can make of 
this ravelled thread, and endeavor to draw such conclusions 
from what has occurred this evening, as may benefit each and all 
of us, in our course as ministers of the gospel. Evil report and 
good report must alike fall on every individual who is lifted up in 
the smallest degree before the public observation, but never yet 
have I known, or even heard of the man, who, when allowing 
himself to listen to what is said of him, has been enabled to 
retain his peace of mind; I myself am no exception to this rule, 
therefore I say of the praises or dispraises of my fellow- 
creatures—‘ Let them alone before they be meddled with’— to my 
own Master, with his grace, | desire to stand or fail.” 
The venerable man then took some pains to demonstrate the 
particular ill effects on the mind, of listening to the opinions of 
man, as they regard the conduct of a child of God. He shewed 
us that the necessary defect of all created intellect is to make self 
its centre of attraction; and always to act in reference to that 
centre. 
He also shewed us, that the work of the Divine Spirit is to 
control, and finally to annul the actings of this selfish principle, 
by the inspiration of the Divine nature. Then he proceeded to. 
make it appear to us, that the way in which the good or evil 
report of man acted upon man, was by their immediate applica- 
tion to his selfish nature, addressing him in a voice and tone to 
which few are enabled wholly to close theirears. “ And as lam 
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not one of these few.”’ he concluded—‘' as I cannot hear 


myself praised or blamed without experiencing some such move- 


ments of my selfish nature as I would desire never more to feel, 
: I pray you, my dear friends, henceforward to let me, the father of 


your society, pass over the little remainder of my way with no 


—_ 


‘ farther comments than circumstances may require. 


| M. M.S 
To he contin ved 


A WORD FOR THE COMING FLOWERS. 
There's not a plant nor flower below 
But makes Thy glory known.” Wars. 
i) ir was a splendid afternoon inthe month of June. The mists 
_— that had obscured the scenery for many days had cleared away, 
: and showed the mountains arounda highland loch, in all their 
¢ grandeur. The torrents were dashing down the glens, and with 
loud, yet various voices, seemed to be rejoicing in the bright 
r appearance of all around ; while the gentle ripple of the tide, and 


the cheerful songs of the birds, contributed to the universal 
animation. 


Lucy Gray looked on the scene with wonder. Her life had 
been spent in London, and though it was now nearly a week 
since she arrived at Glenmore, yet during the whole time, the 
rain had been incessant, and mountains, loch, and sky, had alike 
i been blended in one dull leaden hue. She could hardly believe 
P that she now looked out of the same windows from which she 
t had so often before gazed without being able to see anything. 

It seemed as ifan enchanter’s wand must have been waved over 

; the scene. It was a half-holiday too, and all was bustle within 

t the house, as her cousins were preparing for their first excursion 

‘ of the summer. It was perhaps well for Lucy that she did not 
overhear a conversation of which she was the subject, or her own 

. anticipations of pleasure would have received a severe check. | 


“Did you ever see any girl of Lucy’s age so backward as she 
is? inquired her cousin Marion. 


“ Why as to that,”” her brother Frank replied, “ perhaps [ am 


: no great judge ; but I know I had rather see a girl backward 
than forwerd ; if that’s what you mean.” 
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«Well, for my part, I can see no merit in ignorance,” retorted 
Marion; ‘it certainly is a misfortune to have been so utterly 
neglected.” 

‘It is a great misfortune, Marion, to lose a mother; and I 
suppose Lucy's education has not been taken much pains with ; 
but she seems intelligent, and very fond of reading; and I heard 
mamma say to papa, she has such a lowly opinion of herself; 
that she is much more likely to improve than many an one who 
has had greater advantages. ” 

“Why, yes; poor Lucy! she must feel sadly humbled when she 
contrasts herself with others; why, do you know, she cannot tell 
the name of a single wild flower? And as to intelligence, I am 
sure I don’t know what you mean; for I was at great pains to 
teach her the names of some, as she said she would like to learn 
them: I went out in the rain for the purpose of gathering some, 
and took all the pains I could to teach her tne difference, but, 
when I had done, she could not tell which was an Ox-eye, and 
which, a Feverfew.”’ 

‘“My dear Marion,’’ interposed Caroline, how could any one 
discriminate one flower from another, when you held out a large 
handful, and touched first one, and then another, as rapidly as 
possible, saying—‘‘that is an taula; and that, a Aieracium ; 
and that, a crepis; and that, a ¢Alaspi; and that, a chrysan- 
themum leucanthemum: now show me an tnula ?” 

Frank laughed heartily at Marion's teaching, but she only 
replied,—‘‘ She asked me to teach her about flowers, and I did 
my best; but now she must get some one else, for I can make 
nothing of her.”’ 

‘‘When you want to learn about dactyls and spondees, come 
to me,” said Frank, ‘‘and I shall know how to set about it: but 
how very ignorant you must be, Marion, not to know such 
things, already.” 

‘ But just listen,’” persisted Marion, ‘‘ Lucy actually did not 
know what an herbarium was; just fancy such ignorance! But 
when papa offered a reward to the one who forms the best during 
the summer, she actually had the presumption to say she should 
like to make one too! She got you, Caroline, to explain what it 
meant :—how you managed it, I don't know, but I shall leave 
all explanations to you, for I must say I have no taste for 
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the company of dunces, particularly when they are older than 
myself.” 

“If you, Marion, were to pay a visit to the moon, you would 
think it very hard if no one would try to explain to you the dif- 
ferent curiosities you met with. Now what the moon is to you, 
the Highlands are to Lucy ; you must remember she has lived 
in a town all her life, and every thing here is totally different to 
any thing she can ever have seen before. So the kind way will be 
to be patient, and tell her all she wants to know ; and I am much 
mistaken if at the end of the summer, you do not find she has 
made very considerable additions to her stock of knowledge.” 

Marion was vexed that Lucy was to go with them that after- 
noon: she had set her heart upon ascending a pretty high hill 
in search of Alpine plants, and it was feared that, for a first 
walk, it would be too fatiguing for her cousin, besides which, it 
was discovered that her stock of shoes was by no means such as 
to fit her for encountering the rocky and boggy track which they 
would have to pursue. Marion thought it a great pity that she 
was not left behind, as the shore would be quite new to her, and 
she could amuse herself there till their return ; but Caroline 
quietly put her sketch book in her basket, determined neither to 
overtask her young cousin, nor to detain Marion on her account. 

Lucy felt, perhaps. more wonder than pleasure, during the 
early part of their walk, but on reaching a wood, where the view 
became more contracted, her admiration gradually increased, as 
the objects were nearer, and seemed more within the reach of her 
understanding. As Miss Marshall, the governess, had also 
brought her sketch book, Caroline accompanied her brother and 
sisters up the hill, and Lucy amused herself for some time with 
gathering the flowers around. At length she sat down to rest 
beside Miss Marshall, and began to talk of her desire of forming 
an herbarium;—‘‘ I wonder if I shall ever be as clever as 
Marion,” she said ; “‘1 am afraid not; for she knows so much: 
all | want to do is to collect the flowers and dry them ; for I am 
sure | shall never be able to recollect their names, besides I shall 
not like always to be asking people to tell me them, again and 
again ; for | am sure | shall not recollect them at once.”” Miss 
Marshall asked her, if she had any difficulty in remembering the 
wames of the ladies and gentlemen who visited at her papa’s 
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house? Lucy could not help smiling at this question, but said, 
she thought the difficult names of flowers very different from 
people’s names. Miss MA&rshall told her there were also English 
names to them, and that by first learning them, she would soon 
associate with them the more difficult ones which were at present 
so new to her. Lucy felt quite delighted, too, on hearing that 
she could learn the names for herself, without troubling any one, 
for that there is such astonishing method displayed in the con- 
struction of flowers, that they may be, as it were, spelled; and 
their names found in a catalogue, as easily as we can find any 
word of a language we are learning in a dictionary; and Miss 
Marshall on the spot, gave her, her first botanical lesson, by 
examining a primrose. She did not tell Lucy she was going to 
teach her botany, or she would have been frightened at her pre- 
sumption in thinking of learning such a science: so often is it 
the case that people are scared away from useful information by 
the terrors of a name. 

We have often wondered how so many persons, of those too 
whose home is in the country, can contentedly walk from year to 
year among all the beauties with which the fields and woods are 
adorned, without wishing to know something of the structure 
and histories of the wonderful works of God around them, 
Of too many, may it be said in the words. of Wordsworth— 


“ A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him; 
And it was nothing more.”’ 


If any one, more curious than another, wish to ask the name 
of any plant, how seldom is any other answer received than “ I’m 
sure | don’t know—it’s a very curious thing.” Itis not thus we 
treat the works of our earthly parents, or connections. How we 
delight in showing any proofs of their skill and ingenuity to 
strangers, and how grieved we are if they look coldly on them 
without expressing interest or admiration. And may we not say 
of the flowers, the beautiful flowers—‘‘ My Father made them 
all?” 

From that day Lucy pursued the study of plants with great 
avidity. She was undeterred by the want of encouragement in 
Marion, who was constantly telling her, that as her life would be 
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probably spent in a city, she would have no opportunities for 
indulging her newly acquired tastes. ‘‘If it be the only opportu- 
nity I have in my whole life for ‘considering the lilies,’ was 
Lucy’s reply on one occasion—“ there is the more reason that I 
should make good use of it.” 

And we may here assure our readers, that however limited the 
time they may pass in the country, they will find the observation 
of plants like the acquisition of a new sense ; it will give them un- 
looked for sources of enjoyment, and the memory of pleasant 
hours spent in the pursuit, will be among the brightest treasures 
of their early recollections. ‘Withering s Systematic Arrangement 
of British Plants,”’ and similar works, will enable the most igno- 
rant to commence at once the delightful study ; and happy indeed 
would it make the writer to think that any of her readers were 
induced by anything here said to make the summer of 1846 an 
era from which to date their first botanical rambles. 

Lucy was far from being content with merely learning the 
names of the plants found: she was anxious to learn all she 
could of their properties and adaptations; and she found a 
willing instructor in Miss Marshall, who on her part was equally 
happy to find so willing a listener. One day they had climbed 
a mountain side to a considerable height ; the sides of the hill 
were very bare, the soil was poor, and few plants were to be 
found there, when on reaching a little glen that concealed a rush- 
ing burn, they found quite a fairy-like spot surrounded by pic- 
turesque rocks, and garlanded with numberless flowers. 

Lucy was all wonder as to the manner in which the seeds of 
these plants had been brought there, and this led to a conversa- 
tion in which Miss Marshall told her many curious things res- 
pecting the seeds of plants; of the wonderful way in which 
many of them are winged so that the winds can transport them 
to immense distances ; she also told her how seeds are sometimes 
carried by the the waves an incredible distance: seeds from 
North America have been washed ashore in N orway, and found 
in a state fit for vegetating ; and, on some of the newly formed 
coral islands in the Pacific, tropical plants are found, the seeds 
of which there is every reason to believe have been transported 
by the waves for a distance of fifteen hundred or two thousand 


miles. 
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Miss Marshall also mentioned a very curious circumstance as 
they returned home across a strip of moor land on the mountain 
side. ‘‘ When such a spot is ploughed for the first time”’ she 
said, and lime applied, white clover springs up abundantly ; and 
the same has been observed in the woods of North America, 
when first brought into cultivation. ‘* Now, how do the seeds 
come there ?’’ enquired Miss Marshall. 

Lucy was not prepared with any answer at the time; but 
afterwards, in reading the account of the Creation, it struck her 
that as the Almighty is declared to have made every plant in the 
ground before it grew, he might have given such an inexhaustible 
subterranean treasury of vegetable forms to our world, as would 
provide for its surface being perpetually reclothed ; so that when 
the hand of man destroyed one covering, there would be another 
ready provided for it, without his agency. This simple, though 
ingenious, conjecture, was kindly received by Miss Marshall, who 
remarked that it displayed some thought, though she was not 
fully prepared either to sanction or reject it. The different time 
that seeds lie in the ground, and the comparative quickness of 
the growth of plants, was also another point that exercised her 
curiosity. Her kind instructress told her that turnips, in cer- 
tain stages of their growth, increase their weight fifteen times in a 
minute. By actual experiments, they have been known to 
increase in growth more than a thousand times the weight of 
their seeds in a day. 

One day, Lucy was admiring a beautiful specimen of Tuésan, 
the flowers of which seldont expand except in bright sunshine. She 
said she should look for it the first summer's day she spent in 
the country after her return to London. She was surprised to 
hear Miss Marshall say that it was very rare in England, and 
only found in the western parts of Scotland. Marion thought 
from its delighting in the sunshine, that so much further south 
it would be sure to be abundant, indeed she imagined that all 
plants found in the north, were also to be found in the south, 
but that the numbers would diminish as you went north, from 
the climate not allowing many to live. She was much surprised 
to find that this was not the case. And the subject of the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants henceforth interested her ex- 
tremely. She was already aware from her own observation, that 
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different plants are always to be met with in different situations. 
That some are peculiar to the sea shore, others are to be found 
by the side of streams, and that the bog, the wood, and the top 
of an old wall, have each their respective vegetation ; but she was 
not prepared to hear that some plants are only to be found in the 
east, others in the west of our island. That there is a 
potentilla, an American species which in Britain is only found 
on one hill in Angus-shire. That there is a tree-pink, which is 
peculiar to the island of Crete, and that while some species are 
widely diffused over different ‘and remote countries, there are 
islands (some of the Gallipagos), which, though within sight of 
each other, have very few plants in common. It was a great 
amusement to Marion, when the village children used to be 
looking curiously at the large bouquet of flowers they were ac- 
customed to bring home, to ask them how many different kinds 
of flowers they supposed they could find if they were to try? 
There were of course different guesses made, but none ever ven- 
tured to exceed twelve. 

Lucy asked how many British flowers there were, and Marion 
told her there were no fewer than fourteen hundred and eighty 
three species enumerated by Withering. ‘‘Oh!’’ said she, “I 
shall easily remember that number, by associating it with the 
date of the accession of Richard UI. though it is certainly a 
pity to connect such a king with innocent flowers."’ She found 
herself puzzled as to the distinction between species and genera, 
and asked Miss Marshall if she would make it plain to her: 
Miss Marshall told her that the following comparison had been 
made, and she might find it useful :-— 


(lasses Nations 
Orders ibes 

» be compared to 
Genera | Families 
Species Individuals 


“It is fortunate for me,”’ said Lucy one day, “‘that so many 
plants flower in June and July; for if I had been here at any 
other time of the year, I could not have become acquainted with 
so many. Ido so long, when I see any very pretty leaves, to 
know what the plant is, but I suppose there is no way of finding 
out, except by waiting patiently for the flower?” 


“I believe not,”’ replied her teacher; “ but there are some 
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very wonderful things about the construction of plants which I 
do not know if I can quite explain to you. I dare say you have 
heard that the acorn contains the future oak in miniature; and 
the recent researches of botanists go far to prove that from the 
first moment of the development of the stem, the arrangements 
for the parts of a flower are laid, and not only their number de- 
termined, but the order in which they shall be placed. A 
vertical section of the bulb of a tulip will lay open te view the 
future flower in all its completeness. 

“The numerical relations of the different parts of a flower are 
very extraordinary. At the basis of the stems, when cut through, 
are found by microscopic examination, certain bundles of woody 
fibres, and corresponding with these, are the numbers of the 
different parts of the flower. The herb Paris (which does not 
grow here, however) is considered an excellent illustration of 
this principle. There are twelve bundles of fibres, arranged in 
two circles; four in the inner one, and eight in the outer; there are 
eight stamens, four styles, a calyx of four leaves, and four petals; 
while on the stem, which is four-cornered, are four leaves. You will 
find that where there are four stamens, the stem is usually square, 
as you may see in the dead nettle. I have heard some experienced 
botanists say that by examining a plant, they can tell generally 
long before the flower makes its appearance, of how many parts it 
will be composed in this way. They consider the flower as formed 
of colored leaves, which are subject to the same laws as the 
green leaves: the leaves, they say, are formed in aspiral position, 
so that by counting from the first leaf to the next that is placed 
direttly over it, the numbers of the parts of the flower may be 
ascertained. If the flowers of a spike are examined, you will 
tind them subject to the same laws.” 

When our young botanists reached home, they gathered a 
spike of lupinus polyphyllus, when Lucy was delighted to find that 
the sixth flower was placed exactly above the first, five thus con- 
stituting the circle, and that each flower had both a calyx anda 
corolla, composed of five leaves, and that there were ten stamens. 

The summer flew rapidly by, and on the appointed day, the 
herbariums were called for, and underwent a close examination 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gray. Marion was greatly surprised to find 
Lucy’s the best in every particular. She had certainly spared no 
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pains, and had been most punctual in attending to her plants— 
changing the papers regularly, and being most careful to place 
no moist flower under pressure. She was so fearful of forgetting 
the names, that she had always placed a slip of paper with the 
name and date, beside the plant while drying ; besides which, 
she had kept a daily list of all the flowers she had examined, so 
that if she chanced to lose any of her little tickets, she could 
easily refresh her memory by referring to her list. She had now 
about two hundred and seventy specimens, neatly arranged and 
held down by little slips of white paper pasted over them, and 
the name written underneath each, with the class and order, the 
date, and Aabitat, or place where it was gathered. 

Marion had gathered far more flowers for drying than Lucy ; 
but when she came home instead of putting them to press at 
once, she too often became engaged with something else, so that 
the flowers withered, and this happened again and again, till 
sometimes not a specimen of a particular plant could be found, 
or only a stunted miserable representation of its race. As to 
Frank's, his herbarium was a perfect jumble, and the less we 
say about it the better, particularly as he said he had not tried to 
make a nice one, as he did not wish his to be better than Lucy's. 
Jane had neglected to change her paper sufficiently often, and 
many of her plants were mouldy, besides, she was always so sure, 
(children are sure of every thing,) that she should recollect every 
plant, that she trusted to her memory. In consequence of this 
carelessness, after the flowers were flattened out, and had lost 
their bright tints, she often found it impossible to recognize them : 
thus many were un-named. Caroline was not one of the com- 
petitors ; she had made one the year before, though, and she was 
still adding to it. The sight of Lucy's herbarium gave Marion a 
much higher opinion of her than she had had before, though for 
sometime she had begun to suspect that if she were ignorant 
(and Lucy was the last to deny it,) she was in the way to become 
less so every day. 

Her uncle gave Lucy a copy of Drummond’s First Steps to 
Botany, and told her that he hoped the habits of order, and per- 
severing, regular attention to whatever she took in hand would 
continue to be cultivated by her, as she would be placed in no 
circumstance in which she would not find them useful. Lucy 
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had imagined that she was only collecting wild flowers ; but her 
‘kind relative assured her she had been far more usefully engaged. 
She had been acquiring habits of momentous value—habits of 
industry, perseverance, order, and mental discipline, which she 
might turn to other and higher uses as occasion required. 

Lucy returned home soon afterwards, and often in the dark- 
ness and gloom of a London winter, would she run to her own 
reom to look on some of her favourites ; and while gazing on them 
would recall every circumstance connected with the time of their 
being gathered, and would almost fancy she again heard the dash 
of the ocean and the sweet songs of the birds. Dearly as she 
had learned to love the country, she never thought of repining, 
that her home was not to be there, but she felt very thankful she 
had learned to love it, and that she had such pleasant memories 
to look back upom. Her plants, it is true, looked dim and unin- 
teresting to those who had no taste for such things, but to her 
they were eloquent, and opened many a train of thought before 
unknown ; she felt that they taught her much both as to what 
had been done for her and as to what she ought todo. If the 
lowliest plant that grows, thought she, is the object of so much 
care und forethought, a!though its existence is doomed to be so 
brief, is there a less watchful or a less constant care extended 
over those works of the same hand which are to live for ever? 


When we see that nothing is created in vain, and that even— 


“* The Daisy by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the glittering dew drop from the sun,” 


——can any one, she asked herself, endowed with a mind to think 
and with hands to act, be too mean, too insignificant, to be of 


some use to others still lowlier than themselves ? mes 


THE HYSSOP OF SCRIPTURE. 


The character of hyssop, in its first mention (Exodus xii. 22,) 
is that of a bunch; and in no subsequent mention in the Old 
Testament is that character changed. It is, therefore, unques- 
tionably (having regard to I Kings iv. 33, “the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall’) a bunachy or bushy plant. And, 
seeing that the wild thyme is included in the Hebrew name 
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esob—that this plant answers exactly to the character of the 
hyssop, and for the use to which hyssop was applied,—that it is 
moreover, a common wild plant in all the mild, temperate regions, 
we may with probability infer that wild thyme is the hyssop of 
the Old Testament. But, without insisting on this, let it suffice 
that the bunch of hyssop first mentioned, indicates the character 
of the hyssop in the Old Testament records. 

Let us see how this bunchy character is to be reconciled with 
the New Testament-description of the hyssop, as being of suffi- 
cient length to convey the sponge to the parched lips of the 
Saviour expiring on the cross. 

Under the Old Testament ritual, hyssop was used for striking 
the “ lintel of the door’’—far above the head. What more natural 
then, and reasonable, than to conclude, that the bunch of hyssop 
was fied to a shaft or handle, by which the lintel might be 
reached ? 

This remark applies with equal force to the hyssop used by 
the priests for sprinkling the sacrifices. And here comes in 
another natural and reasonable reference. The use of the hyssop 
as a sprinkler would give the name to the instrument, handle 
and bunch together; just as our old Saxon broom has given its 
name to besoms of all kinds: whether made of broom proper, of 
heather, of birch, or of bristles, all are popularly called brooms, 
from their application to the same use as the first original ; and 
thus the hyssop of scripture, no doubt, came to signify ‘a 
sprinkler.” 

It is probable that, in the temple service, cedar wood formed 
the handle, and that in ordinary service a long, light reed, the 
common produce of the country, would serve the same purpose ; 
and thus we may reconcile the difference between the bunch of 
hyssop of the Old Testament with the hyssop and the reed of 
the New. 

Since these conclusions were come to, they have received a 
singular confirmation from a very unexpected quarter. In ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,”’ (c. vi. 1.,) the housekeeper having introduced the cura 
and the barber into the old don’s library, the following passage 
occurs 

“‘As soon as the housekeeper got sight of them (the books of 
chivalry), she bustled out of the study ; and, quickly returning 
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with a small bason of holy water and a Ayssop, (un hisopo), she 
exclaimed : ‘ Here, take this, senor Licentiate, sprinkle the apart- 
ment, that not one enchanter of the many these books contain 
may be left to enchant us, in revenge for what we shall do 
to them by sending them out of the world.’ ” 

Here we have the name “ hyssop”’ adopted by the Roman 
church (as in many more of its sacred usages), evidently from 
the Jewish church, and applied for sacred purposes as a sprinkler. 

It seems thus to be incontestably proved that, in the scrip- 
tures, where the word ‘* hyssop” appears to contradict the 
proper character of the plant so named, it signifies the instru- 
ment used for the purpose to which that plant was primarily 
applied.-—.4bridged from the Church of England Magazine. 


INFIDEL BLUNDERS. 


In what is called the “ nebulous hypothesis,” first proposed by 
La Place, it is sssumed that the matter of the solar system, 
endued with attraction, was originally in a highly diffused state 
of expansion, by the powerful repulsive agency of heat among 
its particles. That by the operation of these two forces, the 
mass became gradually condensed, and acquired rotation. That 
at the respective distances of the several planets, the material of 
each was detached from the interior contracting mass, which 
finally became condensed to the central aggregate, the sun. 
That each planet thus formed, also in a similar manner threw off 
successively, at their respective distances, its attendant planets, 
or moons. 

This bold and specious conjecture, wild and extravagant as it 
may at first appear, has met with considerable sanction among 
some philosophers. As it has been lately adopted as an impor- 
tant integral element in the sophistical speculations of a popular 
work, ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ we shall now advert to it as there 
considered. 

The author calls this primeval nebulous material a “‘ fire mist.” 
These words in their common and universal acceptation convey 
no clear intelligible idea, for our general idea of a mist is that of 
the vapour of water, suspended in atmospheric air by heat. Bat 
we will suppose that these words imply vapour of fire, fire or 
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heat in the vaporous state, or some undefinable gaseous sub- 


stance whose particles are endued with mutual attraction, and 


ih impregnated with a vast amount of heat. 


Reasoning, then, from the wel!-known laws of physical science, 


le it is evident that the subtle condition or state here assumed, if it 
; could exist, would remain permanent and unalterable; for the | 
: : natural affinity of the substance for heat, gives to it, and main- ‘ 
| f tains it in, this assumed diffused gaseous condition. For if we | 
i even admit that from the influence of gravitation, the particles of 


this gas have a tendency to concentration towards the common 


among them would, on the principles of the hypothesis itself, 


| centre of gravity of the whole mass, the repulsive element of heat 


exactly counteract this tendencv. Some other agent of force or 


power must therefore be introduced as a cause of condensation. 


To suppose that this gaseous medium would throw off heat by 
radiation, is to suppose that the particles which, according to 
the hypothesis, have a natural specific tendency to combine with 
heat, under the given circumstances, have at the same time, a : 
contrary tendency to part with it, or they could not by radiation 


. throw it off. By conduction it cannot escape, as the hypothesis | 
involves no medium of transference; and unless it can escape, no 
increase of density can occur at the centre. If, then, we are to 
imagine some substance diffused or expanded to the gaseous 
state, under certain given circumstances, this resulting medium 

| must then include within itself, whatever, under those conditions, 

| constitutes it what it is: and consequently something extraneous 

would be required to begin or effect any change.—/Vallis’ Stric- 

tures on the Vestiges.”’ 


= 
SOMETHING TO BE LEARNED EVERY WHERE. 


ae I An absurd objection has been raised to local histories—that 
they are only interesting to residents, or those connected with the | 
neighbourhood; as if facts and principles of extensive and endur- | 
ing importance were not frequently developed during the pursuit 
of such enquiries as they properly involve. 

How, indeed,-was it that Cuvier achieved an imperishable 
name, bringing to light an entirely new world of existences, and 
restoring to us hundreds of animals, now extinct as living races? 
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low, but by consenting to become a local historian—by digging 


- 
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in the quarries of Montmatre, and there conversing with the 
natural records of creation, in precisely the same spirit which 


should animate the antiquary in deciphering the monumental 
remains of art? 


Now, what will be said, if we can demonstrate that even in 
vour own fields and gardens, in the immediate neighbourhood of 


London, you may make similar discoveries? Yet this is not a 


matter of mere theory : it has actually been done. In a well 


sunk on Sydenham-common near the railway, was found a tooth 


belonging to the extinct genus Lophiodon, an animal allied to the 


tapir, the first that has been discovered in the London basin, 
although by no means likely under proper vigilance, to prove 
| the last. 
| A complete analogy obtains between the geological basins of 
Paris and London, and were the latter explored with half the 
zeal bestowed upon the examination of the other, would 
be found abundantly rich in the same interesting class of 
remains. 
It will be contended, probably, that geology forms no part of 
the business of a topographer. Though this is by no means 
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admitted, let us turn to another department, about which there 


can be no such dispute—the examination of sepulchral monu- 
} ments, and especially of brasses, Is it a matter of mere local 
importance to obtain an insight into the military, civil, and 
ecclesiastical costumes, and inferentially of the habits and 
manners of our early ancestors generally? Yet it has been left 
to the topographer alone, to give a proper character and nomen- 
clature to these things ; to shew the esquire and the gentleman 
in their true colors, and to analyse especially, the complicated 
and beautiful dresses of our ecclesiastics. Has not all England, 
ifwe may not say all Christendom, been lately agitated by the 
conflict between gown and surplice, whilst all parties have 
appealed to early precedent as their examples. Meanwhile, the 
plodding and despised topographer, proceeding with his heel-ball, 
or his metallic rubber, from church to church, has collected facts 
that laugh to scorn the squabbles of polemics, and give him an 
easy conquest in this strife of words. Here is the vera effigies 
of good old Hugh Johnson, forty-five years vicar of Hackney, 
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who died in 1618, preaching from a square pulpit, (one of the 
forms so loudly inveighed against by our modern popery 
restorers), with a ruff about his neck, and a dress upon his back 
as little like a surplice, as were his heart-spoken discourses, to 
the antiquarian effusions of our modern tractarians. 

A collection of similar rubbings from all parts of the country 
would form a pleasing portion of the most interesting and 
authentic pictorial history of England in existence. The mode 
of taking them is so simple that a child may do it: it consists 
simply in laying a sheet of paper flat upon the brass, taking care 
to fix it securely, and then rubbing it over with a cake of shoe- 
makers’ heel-ball, till the impression is sufficiently dark. Those 
who have any doubt of its practicability and extreme simplicity, 
may try the experiment by their own fire-sides on the embossed 
cover of a book, which will give off a very fair fac-simile, even 


when rubbed over only with a common lead-pencil.— Opening 
Address at Walworth Institution. 


“SHEW ME THY FAITH BY THY WORKS,” 


“ Anp this is religion !’’ exclaimed Charles Stevenson, as he 
threw himself on a chair in his own room, and shut the door 
with a violence which accorded with the excited state of his 
feelings. 

Much angry altercation, about some trifling affair, not really 
worth a moment’s consideration, had arisen between his cousins 
and himself, and had been silenced in an equally angry manner 
by his uncle. Charles felt that he was treated unjustly, and 
walked proudly and silently away ; and it was not until he was 
alone that he gave free expression to his indignant feelings. 

“* And this is religion !"’ he repeated aloud,—‘“‘ then I am sure 
the less one has of it the better. I never met with so selfish 
and disagreeable a family, and yet they can assume the most 
sanctified demeanour, and talk so well and so fast on religious 
subjects! It is such hypocrisy to pretend to be so much better 
than other people, when, in reality, they are far more unamiable 
and ill-tempered; I hate such high profession, for it is always 
associated with the most miserable practice. There is a very 
fair outside, but all is hollow underneath.” 
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Charles suddenly paused, for just then he thought of his 
mother. She died while he was very young, but her gentle mien 
and lovely conduct had always been fondly cherished in his 
memory, and they seemed at that moment to recur to his recol- 
lection more vividly than ever. He remembered the anxiety 
with which she guided his earliest years—the sweet way in which 
she taught him the simple hymns of childhood, and the beautiful 
exemplification in her own life, of those truths which she care- 
fully sought to impress upon his tender mind. And it appeared 
but as yesterday, since he had knelt beside her dying couch, and 
listened to the ardent prayer which she breathed to heaven as 
she folded him in her arms. The glistening eye and beaming 
smile appeared to pass before his gaze—the tumult of his bosom 
was hushed—and he could not condemn all religion as heartless, 
when he remembered how brightly her faith and humility had 
shone in the hour of sickness and of death. He felt that there 
must be a reality in real godliness, and forgetting the sad incon- 
sistencies, which often made him doubt this, he longed for the 
child-like trust which marked the character of his beloved parent. 

It was not often that Charles felt thus; for his intercourse 
with professed christians did not extend beyond his uncle’s 
family, and their immediate acquaintance, and he saw but little 
in that limited circle, to convince him that religion's ways “‘ were 
ways of pleasantness, and that her paths were peace.” His 
uncle was a man of imperious disposition, in whose heart the 
good seed was choked by the cares of this life, and the acquisi- 
tion of riches; and his aunt was more conformed to the maxims 


and fashions of the present world, than was consistent with an 


avowed attachment to the meek and lowly Saviour. The junior 
members of the family were accustomed, from habit and educa- 
tion, to observe with reverence the outward forms of religion, 


and some of them, it is hoped, had learned to ‘‘ remember their 


Creator in the days of their youth ;"" but the moral atmosphere 
which they breathed, was ill calculated to cherish the blossoms 
of piety and excellence; and, with the exception of Lucy, the 
youngest daughter, Charles could not perceive that the motives 
and actions of his cousins differed materially from his own. It 
is not therefore strange, that his ideas of religion became gloomy 
and repulsive, for its noble and elevated principles seemed to him 
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_ tranquillity of an evening sky, that he reached the peaceful 
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the mere covert of ill-regulated passions, and unamiable conduct. 
Sceptical thoughts often perplexed his mind, and were mourn- 
fully strengthened by the inconsistent lives of those who pro- 
fessed to be guided by the pure principles of christianity. But 
the memory of his mother retained its precious influence, and 
the hallowed remembrance of her love and piety, prevented his 
wandering still further from the Saviour’s peaceful fold. 

Charles sat lost in reverie over the touching reminiscences of 
his infant years, when a gentle tap was heard at the door, and 
the next minute his cousin Lucy entered the room. She had 
noticed the flushed cheek, and angry glance of Charles, as he 
left the little party in the parlor, and she came to soothe his 
ruffled feelings by her gentle sympathy, and to soften the little 
dispute which had arisen among them. She also brought a letter 
for him, which had just arrived from his uncle, Mr. Charles 
Hamilton. This letter, which was written in the kindest and 
most cheerful strain, contained a very pressing invitation for him 
to spend a few weeks at his uncle’s secluded but lovely parson- 
age. Charles had not seen this uncle for some years, for the 
delicate health of Mr. Hamilton’s wife prevented his undertaking 
so long a journey ; and Charles had never felt any inclination to 
become the guest of a humble country minister. He had always 
heard Mr. Hamilton spoken of as being unusually strict and 
religious, and had, therefore, been glad to avoid all intercourse 
with him. But the perusal of this letter changed his feelings, 
for it expressed such a cordial and affectionate desire for his 
society, that Charles felt attracted towards his kind relatives, 
and was willing to become better acquainted with them. Perhaps 
the little disagreement which had just occurred with his cousins 
had prepared him to appreciate more fully than he might other- 
wise have done, their frank and pleasant invitation. The per- 
mission of Mr. Stevenson was easily obtained, for although he 
was rather surprised at the request of Charles, he very willingly 
‘complied with it; and with the characteristic ardour of youth, 
Charles was soon engaged in making active preparations for his 
departure. | 

It was at the close of a lovely summer’s day, when the rich 
hues of a gorgeous sunset were gradually fading into the calm 
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dwelling of his uncle. It was situated in the midst of the most 
romantic scenery, and its avenue was marked by a profusion of 
bright and fragrant flowers. Towards the right, half-hidden by 
the trees, stood the ancient village church. But Charles had 
scarcely time to admire the beautiful prospect which ‘was un- 
folded to his gaze, ere the glad sound of an affectionate welcome 
met his ear, and the warm pressure of his uncle’s hand assured 
him that he was among friends. Nor was his aunt's reception 
less cordial; and there was a gentleness in her manner, and a 
kindness in her tone, which reminded Charles of his mother. 
Refreshment had been prepared for the young traveller; and 
every thing was done in that thoughtful and easy way which 
makes a person at once feel that he is at home. 

Charles retired early to rest, as he was rather fatigued with 
his journey, but he did not leave the family circle, until the 
mercies of the day had been gratefully acknowledged, and the 
preserving care of their heavenly Father during the hours of 
darkness and of slumber had been earnestly sought. 

The sweet singing of the birds, and the noisy, but cheerful, 
sounds which issued from the adjoining farm-yard, awoke Charles 
at an early hour the next morning to the delightful consciousness 
that he was really in the country, He threw open the window 
that he might enjoy the fresh morning air, and the sight of a 
large old fashioned garden, induced him to dress as quickly as 
possible, that he might have time to take a stroll in it, and 
examine its manifold beauties before breakfast. Charles was 
soon joined there by his uncle, and much lively and cheerful 
conversation ensued between them, which was resumed when 
they met Mrs. Hamilton at the breakfast-table. 

The rest of the day passed very pleasantly, and Charles was 
half surprised that he had not felt at all dull with such religious 
people as his uncle and aunt. He had always imagined that 
religion was inseparable from gloom and austerity; and the 
service of God, instead of being “ perfect freedom,” was in his 
estimation a dull routine of formal observances, and a self-imposed 
renunciation of pleasure. But in Mr. Hamilton’s family, the 
Christian character wore a lovely and attractive appearance, for 
Mr. Hamilton embodied in his own private life the truths which 
he so earnestly inculcated from the pulpit. His amiable disposi- 
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tion and prepossessing manners gained the love and confidence 
of all who came within reach of their influence; and his cheerful 
smile threw a perpetual sunshine on all around. It was impos- 
sible to be long in his society, and yet retain the impression that 
religion was a gloomy thing. 

Charles’s prejudices against religion were gradually softened, 
not by argument or persuasion, but by the gentle and unobtru- 
sive influence of Christian example. ‘‘ Nothing speaks so loudly 
as the silent eloquence of a holy, consistent, and lovely life.” 
How delightful it would be if Christians were more anxious to 
“adorn,’’ as well as to profess, the doctrines of God. their 
Saviour. 

It happened one morning as Charles was busily engaged in 
arranging the books in his uncles library, that he met with a 
small Bible in rich but antiquated binding, and on carefully 
unclosing its silver clasp, he found that it had been the gift of 
his mother to Mr. Hamilton; and he looked with deep interest 
on the small, neat handwriting, and the simple expressions of 
love which marked the first page. How valued are the most 
trifling memorials of a loved and departed friend ! 

“ What have you found so attractive there, Charles ?”’ inquired 
Mr. Hamilton, who was reading by the opposite window, “ pray 
tell me the title of that tiny volume, which has absorbed your at- 
tention for the last five minutes.” “ Surely,’’ added he playfully, 
“it cannot be one of my ‘ ancient volumes,’ which you said looked 
as if they were printed before the deluge ?”’ 

“Oh no! uncle,” replied Charles, smiling, ‘“‘ those venerable 
productions possess no charms for me;”" and then, in a graver 
tone, he said, as he passed the book to his uncle, “it is a Bible, 
uncle, a Bible with my mother’s writing in it.”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, as the glow of a bright 
train of recollections lighted up his features, ‘“‘ this was a birth- 
day gift from my dear sister. We were both young then, but I 
was giddy, careless, and self-willed, while Lucy was mild, amiable, 
and thoughtful, and always striving to make those around her 
happy. This Bible was bought with her long-hoarded pocket- 
money, and I can remember the sweet smile with which she gave 
it to me, and the tones of affectionate persuasion which she used 
to induce me to study its hallowed pages. ‘ You will read a 
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verse or two every day, will you not, dear Charles?’ she said, 
‘promise that you will for my sake ;’ and I did promise ; for the 
splendid exterior of the volume, and the gentle pleadings of my 
sister, made me willing at that moment to do what she asked ; 
and every right principle and feeling which I now possess may 
be gratefully traced to the perusal of her valued present. I read 
it at first, partly because I was proud of my handsome volume, 
and partly, that I might fulfil my promise; but | afterwards 
perused it from other and better motives ; and that word ‘ which 
is able to make man wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus,’ led me, I trust, to remember ‘my Creator in 
the days of my youth, and to consecrate myself to his service. 
You will not be suprised then, that my sister’s precious gift was 
from that time one of my most cherished treasures, not on ac- 
count of its outward adornment, but because of the rich blessings 
which it had been the medium of imparting to me, It was my 
companion at school and at college; and often while I have 
mused over its sacred pages, I have thanked God for that happy 
moment when it was first put into my hand, by a beloved sister. 
I do not mean that I had never before seen the Bible, but I 
certainly had not read it, except as my regular Sunday lesson, 
for my parents were personally unacquainted with its value, and 
they had not taught me to love its simple and beautiful histories ; 
and when I grew older I seldom opened its leaves. It was Lucy, 
who by her acceptable present, persuaded me to devote my atten- 
tion to its long-neglected truths; and they have proved a guide 
in perplexity, a solace in affliction, and an unfailing source of 
enjoyment.”’ 

Charles listened with interest and delight to his uncle’s simple 
narrative, for what theme is so dear to the heart of a child, as the 
praises of a fondly-loved parent? 

‘You often remind me of your mother, Charles,”’ continued 
Mr. Hamilton, “‘ your features bear so striking a resemblance to 
hers, especially when you smile; oh! may you be also like her, 
in her humility, love, and self-denial, and in her early devoted- 
ness to God. Will you not, dear Charles, tread in the same 
bright path, and resolve in the bloom of youth to love and obey 
that Saviour who was the object of her faith and affection ?” 

C. C. 


(To be continued nczt month.) 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM REY, JOHN NEWTON.*® 


My pear Sister in toe Lorp,t—I thank you for your 
letter: I hope it did me good; and therefore, I write once more. 
If the Lord prolongs your life to receive this, may he accompany 
it with his blessing, while you read it, and put something into 
my thoughts while I am writing, which may afford you comfort. 

But if he has called you home, you will be no loser by going 
before my letter can reach you. I can but offer you, as it were, 
a spoonful or two of the water of life, in a broken earthen vessel, 
which you will not want when you are removed to the Fountain- 
head, where you shall drink and thirst no more. 

I understand that your bodily afflictions are unusually great,; 
that you are never free from sharp pain, and are quite unable to 
help yourself; but our Lord and Saviour bears you up so much 
above these trials, that it seems you think them as trifles not 
worth mentioning, for you have not said a word about them in 
your letter. 

I am still favored with perfect health, but as I am in my 
seventy-third year, | may soon expect (if I am not taken-away 
suddenly) to feel the infirmities of old age. The earthly mortal 
tabernacle is seldom ‘taken down gradually without painful feel- 

ings to the flesh: should it be so with me, I hope I shall think 
of you, and be thankful that I ever heard of your case. 

It affords me an additional proof of what I hope I do believe, 
and often declare from the pulpit,—that our Lord and Saviour 1s 
all-sufficient. I cannot doubt but if it was his pleasure, and for 


* We are sure that this affecting, beautiful, and characteristic letter will be 
reml with much pleasure, and we hope profit, by our young friends. It 80 
sweetly teaches the uses of adversity, as to shut us up to the conclusion of the 
Psalmist, that it is indeed “ good to be afflicted; whilst to those who are 
exempted from the fiery trials incident to humanity, it reads as sweet a lesson 
of gratitude and praise.— hp. 

+ This letter was addressed to Janet Ramsay, a poor woman residing at 
Leith: and has been kindly forwarded to us by the respected daughter of the 
lady, who, when very young, “ visited her daily, read to, and wrote for ber ; 
and it is believed, conducted the short correspondence with Mr. Newton,” of 
which this letter is a specimen. 

$ Janet Ramsay, during a long and excruciating illness, arising from cancer, 
displayed so much of the grace of God, as attracted considerable notice in the 
neighbourhood of her residence, notwithstanding the humble character of ber 
circumstances. — Ep. 
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his glory, that we should sit with our feet in boiling water, He 
could and He would enable us to bear it patiently; provided He 
enables us to put our full trust in Him, and to be wholly sub- 
missive to his will. He has said, “ As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be ;’”’ and His word is sure. He has cordials which are 
not the daily food of his children when they are in ease and 
prosperity; He reserves them for the day of trouble, and then, 
they cannot only endure afflictions with patience, but rejoice, yea 
glory in them. ( Rom. v. 3.) 

Though I have preached many sermons in my time, and pub- 
lished several books, I still find it more easy to teach others 
than to teach myself.—If the Lord was strict to mark what is 
amiss, how often and how justly might I be condemned out of 
my own mouth, or by what I have written with my own hand? 
I am still a poor sinner—a sinner believing in the name of 
Jesus. 

Iam now aiming to learn a lesson which you seem to have 
attained before me,—to devote, entrust, and resign myself and 
my all, into the faithful, gracious, and strong hands of Jesus 
my Saviour, without any “‘ Ifs,” ‘* Buts,”’ or Reasons ;—to re- 
ceive every thing, whether biter or sweet, as from Him—to 
look upon all creatures, whether they smile or frown, as only 
instruments of his will, which can give me neither pleasure nor 
pain, but as he permits them;—to do every thing for his sake, 
and as in his sight; to be willing to live a hundred years longer 
if He would have me ; and be glad to go while the pen is in my 
hand, if He should please to call me. I desire to have no wish 
or choice of my own, but to refer every thing to his good plea- 
sure, and to follow him with simplicity like a blind child, who 
can neither stand alone, nor see the next step before him, and 
must therefore be both supported and guided all the way. 

What J have not yet acquired by age and experience, the Lord 
has taught you in the school of affliction. How you and | differ! 
Since the removal of my dear wife, in the year 1790, I have 
scarcely met with any thing that deserves the name of a trial: 
Ihave been a stranger to sickness or pain; I have peace and 
comfort in my family life, many friends around me, liberty in 
my public service, and a numerous, attentive, and affectionate 
congregation ; with good reason to hope that the Lord accom- 
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panies the word preached with his blessing. In short, I know 
not what to wish for of a temporal kind, that would add to my 
comfort, if a wish could procure it. That my day, at present, 
is so remarkably smooth and easy, may be one reason why my 
strength is so small. 

I believe I told you in my former letter,§ that the Lord, who 
has a sovereign right to dispose of us as He pleases, has seen fit 
to appoint you to a post of honor. There are some of his people 
(I wish there were many) whom his grace enables to adorn, and 
recommend his gospel, in a state of affluence and prosperity. 
But you are not rich, and you have a heavy and constant trial. 
The support and comfort He affords you in such circumstances 
makes his grace in you more known and noticed, than in them. 
I think, even infidels must be convinced that nothing less than 
the power of God could keep you in a patient, resigned, and 
cheerful spirit;’ and this power is manifested in you by the 
gospel. The knowledge of Jesus the Saviour, in his person, 
offices, and love, and your attachment to him, fill you with 
consolation, when otherwise you would be miserable. 

You possess the pearl of great price, therefore you are rich ; 
and He, who humbles himself to notice the worship of angels, 
favors you with his presence, and makes your bed in your sick- 
ness; and therefore you are more happy, not only than the gay 
and the giddy, but than most of his own people, who are not 
greatly afflicted. Perhaps though poor, and little known but by 
your sufferings, the Lord may be more glonfied in you, and by 
you, than if you were a man, and called to preach the gospel. 
And you will not think much of suffering awhile here,for the sake 
of Him who suffered for you upon the cross! 

Though you are much younger than I, perhaps you may get 
home before me, But I hope to follow you soon: I expect to 
know you there. How shall we love and sing, and wonder and 
praise, when we meet above! When we see Him face to face, 
whom now we love unseen; and by his light shall look back 
upon all the way by which He led us through this wilderness. 
I commend you to his blessing and care. May He be with you 


§ We much regret the loss of this letter, of which our valued friend says— 


“T ought to have had this first letter, copies of both having probably been in 
my Gear mother’s posession, but I cannot find it.""—Ep. 
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(yea, He will be with you) to the last step of life; and then you 
shall be with Him forever! All tears shall be wiped from your 
eyes, and you shall weep no more. While you are able, continue 
to pray for your affectionate friend and brother, 
London, 11th October, 1797. Joun Newron. 
MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 


OR 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


March 1. Human nature is like a bad clock; it may go right 
now and then, or be made to strike the hour, but its inward 
frame is to go wrong.— Adam. 

2. On ne perd pas seulement le temps, en ne faisant rien, ou 
en faisant le mal; mais on le perd aussi, en faisant autre chose 
que ce que l’on devroit, quoique ce que i’on fait soit bon.— 
Fenelon. 

3. Christ has taken our nature into heaven to represent us, 
and has left us with His nature on earth to represent Him.— 
Newton. 

4. True reason would teach us to choose our estates as we do 
our garments; not those which are the largest, but those which 
are the fittest for us.— Bp. Hopkins. 

5. The world, the flesh, and the devil, are the trinity of 
carnal man. 

6. It was presumed the Israelites would sooner part with the 
Levites than with the first born, therefore God graciously ordered 
the exchange; yet for us “He spared not His own Son.”-—M, 
Henry. — 

6. The more hearers, the better; the more hearere-only, the 
worse.— Bp. Andrews. 

8. To the real Christian, the world will invariably prove 
either a cross or a snare, and when it ceases to be the one, it will 
inevitably become the other.—Legh Richmond. 

9. Many a time the people of God are in bonds, which are 

never loosed till they be bound with cords of affliction; God 

takes them and throws them into a ficry furnace that burns off 

their bonds, and then, like the three children, they are loose, 

walking in the midst of the fire.— Boston, 
a3 
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10. How will those get rid of the tediousness of eternity, who 
complain of the length of time ?—H. More. 

11. Christ is the Lord of angels, but you do not read that 
the angels are members of Christ.— Bridge. 

12. He need never complain of having little to do, who has a 
little world in himself that wants mending. 

13. We are in danger, lest in imitating St. Paul in becoming 
all things to all men, we attempt his work without the ballast. 
— Cecil. 

14. Ifnature will needs have one to be proud of something, I 
will be proud only of this, that I am proud of nothing — Warwick. 

15. Am I more fit to serve and enjoy God to-day, than I was 
last week Pearce. 

16. What is considered to be the property of a good portrait 
will not inaptly describe a good sermon ;—that it looks on all, 
though placed in different situations, as if it were glancing with 
a particular application to each, “I have a message from God to 
thee.””"—C: Bridges. 

17. To be a doer of the word, is to change the word which is 
audible, into a work which is visible; the word which is transient, 
into a work which is permanent.— Gregory. 

18. He can never be a profitable seer, who is either always, 
or never, alone.— By. Hall. 

19. It is not more difficult to cast one eye to heaven, and the 
other down upon the earth at the same instant, than it is to fix 
our Cogitations and intentions at once on God, and on the world. 
— Featly. 

20. Christ is God manifested. He is the word, God heard ; 
the light, God seen; the life, God felt.—C. Wolfe. 

21. A Christian should not be one who looks up to heaven 
from earth, but one who looks down to earth from heaven.— 
Lady Powerscourt. 

22. To be content with the formation of merely moral habits, 
when such as are truly pious might be expected, is to conduct the 
objects of your benevolence with decency down into the grave, 
without affording them the means of a glorious resurrection out 
of it.— James. 

23. Afflictions are God's whetstones ; they put a new edge 
upon old principles, — Thoughts in Retirement. 
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24. If you praised more, you would have more to praise for, 
—Jones. 

25. One parting prayer, “ Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do;”’ one parting promise, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise,”’ were the winding up of our Saviour’s 
ministry on earth. 

26. Alas! how many of Thy servants are less afraid to go to 
prison, than to their God; and had rather be sent to a land of 
strangers than be banished to heaven.— Bazter, 

27. The circumstances of our prayers often lead our minds 
from God. We have to think of our sins and their circumstances 
when we confess them, and of our friends when we intercede for 
them, and of our wants when we pray for what we need, and of 
our mercies when we thank God for them ; but if our minds were 
in a spiritual state, these things would rather be the means of 
drawing our hearts closer to God, than of drawing them from 
Him.— Bickersteth. 

28. Who knoweth how near those clouds of witnesses who 
have gone home before us, may be permitted, invisibly to return 
tous? Is it likely that the gate by which a Samuel, a Moses, 
and an Elias, stepped back, though but for a moment, into the 
circle of their mortal brethren—is it likely, much less is it certain, 
that that gate has ever since been shut and barred? Who would 
assert this ?>—Arummacher. 

29. One portion of God’s will is done towards us to exercise 
our patience and faith, and one is to be done by us, to exercise 
our obedience and our activity. — Hare. 

30. In the meditation of divine mysteries, what thou canst 
not prove, approve; what thou canst not comprehend, believe. 
The best way to see day-light is to put out thy candle.— 
Quarles. 

31. Wediealone. If we have not lived in solitary communion 
with God, we shall start at finding ourselves in the solemn silence 
of death, about to launch forward where no friends, no ordinances, 


can accompany us.—Henry Martyn. 
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ONLY ONE MURDER.* 


It has ever been a fixed law in Greenland, that murder, and particu- 
larly the murder of a father, must be avenged. About twenty years 
before the arrival of the missionary Saabye, a father had been murdered 
in the presence of his son, a lad of about thirteen, in a most atrocious 
manner. The boy was not then able to avenge the crime, but the 
murderer was not forgotten. 

He left that part of the country, and kept the flame burning in his 
bosom twenty-five years, no suitable opportunity offering for revenge, 
as the man was high in influence and many near to defend him. At 
length his plan was laid, and with some of his friends to assist him, he 
returned to the province of the murderer, who lived near the house of 
the Saabye. There being no house unoccupied, where they might 
remain, but one owned by Saabye, they requested it, and it was granted, 
without any remark, although he knew the object of their coming. 

The son soon became interested in the kind missionary, and often 
visited his cabin, giving as his reason, “you are so amiable, I can- 
not keep away from you.” Two or three weeks after, he requested 
to know more of “the great Lord of heaven,” of whom Saabye had 
spoken. His request was cheerfully granted. Soon it appeared that 
himself and all his relations were desirous of instruction, and, ere 
long, the son requested baptism. To this request the missionary 
answered, “ Kunnuk, you know God; you know that he is good, that 
he loves you, and desires to make you happy; but he desires also that 
you shall obey him.”’ 

Kunouk answered, “I love him, I will obey him.” 

* His command is, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ ”’ 

The poor Greenlander was much affected and silent. 

“I know,” said the missionary, ‘‘ why you have come here with 


your relations; but this you must not do, if you wish to become a 
believor.”’ 


Agitated he answered, “‘ But he murdered my father.” 

For a long time the missionary pressed this point, the poor awakened 
heathen promising to “ kill on/y one.” But this was not enough. 
“ Thou shalt done murder,” Saabye insisted was the command of the 
great Lord of heaven. He exhorted him to leave the murderer in the 
hand of God to be punished in another world; but this was waiting too 
long for revenge. The missionary refused him baptism, without 


. * We copy this striking little history from the Juvenile Missionary Hera'd 
for 1845, one of the cheapest and prettiest little Magazines with which we are 
acqualuted -—-Ep. 
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obedience to the command. He retired to consult his friends, and 
they urged him to revenge. 

Saabye visited him, and without referring to the subject, read those 
portions of scripture and hymns teaching a quiet and forgiving temper. 

Some days after, Kunnuk came again to the cabin of the Saabye, 
“ T will,” said he, “‘and I will not; I hear and I do not hear, I 
never felt so before ; I will forgive him, and I will not forgive him.” 

The missionary told him, ‘ when he would forgive, then his better 
spirit spoke: when he would not forgive, then his unconverted heart 
spoke.” He then repeated to him the latter part of the life of Jesus, 
and his prayer for his murderers. A tear stood in his eye. 

But he was better than said Kunnuk. 

** But God will give us strength,’’ Saabye answered. He then read 
the martyrdom of Stephen and his dying prayer for his enemies, 

Kunnuk dried his eyes and said, “ The wicked men! He is happy; 
he is certainly with God in heaven. My heart is so moved, but give 
me a little time : when I have brought the other heart to silence, I 
will come again.’’ He soon returned with a joyful countenance, 
saying, “ Now I am happy; I hate no more; I have forgiven: my 
wicked heart shall be silent... He and his wife, having made a clear 
profession of faith in Christ, were baptized and received into the church. 
Soon after, he sent the following note to the murderer of his father: 
‘*T am now a believer, and you have nothing to fear,”’ and invited him 
to his house, 

The man came, and invited Kunnuk, in turn, to visit him. 
Contrary to the advice of his friends, Kunnuk went, and as he was 
returning home, he found a hole had been cutin his boatin order that 
he might be drowned. Kunnuk stepped out of the water, saying, 
“ He is still afraid, though I will not harm him [” 


Guquiries and Correspondence, 


Ir affords us unfeigned pleasure to find that our Correspon- 
dents not only continue to pb of our 
Magazine, but by the multitude and variety of their enquiries, 
evidence an increasing desire for information on questions of 
lasting importance, 

We are frequently disposed to regret our inability to answer 
some of these enquiries, but considering ourselves and our advice 
as public property, we cannot reply to those which are of @ 


we 
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personal or restricted character. Our object is the general good ; 
and even were we able, (as in the absence of more particular 
information we are not,) to answer some of these questions, we 
could not do so at the expense of that time and space which we 
think ought to be appropriated to the spiritual benefit of our 
peculiar charge—the youth of Christian families and schools. 

Many enquiries reach us, as to the meaning of certain portions 
of Scripture narrative, which are only unintelligible to those who, 
preferring to isolate them from their connection, and guess their 
import, take no trouble to find out their specific allusion to the 
customs of the age or country they refer to, or to other circum- 
stances which most of our best commentators would acquaint 
them with. Others see contradictions where none exist, simply 
because they do not take the apparently conflicting passages in 
their proper connection, or according to their general scope and 
bearing. A third class request explanations of doctrines not 
found in the Bible, but only held by this or that section of the 
church, and based upon man-made creeds and arguments. 

To this latter class especially we would say with all kindness— 
“ Search the Scriptures ;” and if you find no sanction there for 
your opinions, the sooner you relinquish them the better. 

Of the undesirable deference to human authority just referred 
to, we see the effects in the following enquiry on the subject of 

Sanctification. 

Sin,—In the present day of religious controversy, it is difficult 
rightly to understand the doctrines of Holy Writ, and having ascer- 
tained, by particular enquiry, and careful reading, that Christians 
differ widely in their opinions, with regard to the important work of 
sanctification, permit me to request an answer to-the following query. 
—~Is sanctification a progressive or an immediate work ? 

If Craden be correct in his definition of the word, as “ implying a 
change of qualities from evil to good,” of course experience will teach 
us that the former conclusion is correct; but the declaration of 
St. Paul (1 Cor, i. 30), “ That Christ is made unto us righteousness 
and sanctification,” &c., connected with the idea that “ justification is 
only in nature before sanctification, and not in point of time,” (as 
Cruden again remarks) seems to favor the latter proposition. Again, 
we are instructed that “ without holiness no man shall see the Lord,’’ 
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and knowing assuredly that ‘babes in Christ” enter heaven, may we 
not infer that their sanctification is as complete as the Christian 
soldier’s, who perhaps after fifty years’ warfare, with foes without and 
within, is called to his eternal rest ? 

Am I then right in supposing that God views the believer as com- 
pletely sanctified, as well as justified, in Christ; and that the term 
‘progressive sanctification,’ has reference only to its practical effects 
upon the lives of Christians ? 

If you can throw any light upon this most oy rm subject, you 
will greatly oblige, 

Sir, yours respectfully, 


We do not see in what respect religious controversy can affect 
a doctrine of Holy Writ, if that doctrine be clearly and fully 
stated. To sanctify, is to make holy: sanctification is the act of 
making holy; and without reference to Cruden, or any other 
human authority, it follows that those only are completely 
sanctified, who are made completely holy. As this cannot be the 
case so long as we continue in the body, there can be no doubt 
that Christians, not having attained or become perfect, should 
grow in grace daily, and are therefore the subjects of progressive 
sanctification. 

Our correspondent’s difficulty appears to be based on the 
supposition that the believer is saved by sanctification ; but this 
is not the doctrine of the gospel. It is by justification that he is 
placed in a state of grace, and constrained to follow holiness. 
The penitent thief had little opportunity of exhibiting holiness of 
life, and certainly was not taken to paradise on account of it. 

This view of the case may possibly afford comfort to another 
enquirer, who asks— 


Dying in sin. 

Sir,—A question has haunted me for years, which leaves my mind 
still distressed and in doubt,—whether, if I were to die suddenly, 
whilst not praying for forgiveness, nor engaged in any other act of 
piety, I should be lost ? Your answer will oblige, 


If, being justified by faith, our enquirer has found peace with 
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God, we do not hesitate to reply in the negative. There are 
several instances recorded in Scripture of individuals cut off by 
God, not only while employed in acts of sin, but on account of 
them, whom we have no reason to believe were lost. Where 
sin is the habit, and holiness the exception, the case is awfully 
different; but we believe that God’s grace in Christ Jesus, is not 
fettered by our demerits or short comings. 

Of some questions proposed to us, we do not see the practical 
bearing, and are therefore not unfrequently under the necessity 
of laying them aside, however curious they may be, or fraught 
with interest to the applicants. Our aim is to do good, and as 
we have so much that musf be done, we are compelled, occasion- 
ally, to overlook that which might be. 

Other queries we are often unable to answer, because they are 
not sufficiently explanatory of the grounds in which they origi- 
nate. We should have been obliged to give an answer in general 
terms only to the following, had it not been accompanied by a 
private letter, stating the writer’s reasons for his fears, which we 
feel really happy in assuring him are groundless. 


The unpardonable sin. 


Sin,—Encouraged by your numerous and kind answers to corres- 
pondents, in a somewhat similar state of mind to myself, I venture to 
send you the following :-— 

I have experienced much anxious concern for the salvation of my 
soul, I have often heard of his love, who saith, “‘ Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out,” and have often been reminded of the 
humerous invitations and promises in the New Testament. Sometimes 
I have felt as if safe for eternity |! But, oh! my faith soon becomes 
changed for doubts and fears; when I read or think of the 12th of 
Matthew, where the unpardonable nature of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is mentioned,—I am afraid that I have committed this sin. 

O, tell me, if it can be, that I am for ever shut out from heaven? 

if“ Philagathos” (whose answer to a late enquirer I read with much 
pleasure) could give me any advice, as to the course I should pursue, 
my heart will ever feel grateful. God himself shall reward him. 


Aw Anxious Eneuiner. 


No one is for ever shut out of heaven who feels a real and 
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well-grounded concern for the salvation of the soul. Of the 
unpardonable sin we have before spoken,* and have only to add 
that it isin no way allied to that alluded to by our correspondent. 


Reading the Scriptures. 


Dear Sir,—As a professed Christian it is with shame that I confess 
the Bible is a book too much neglected by me. Often when I read it, 
having previously implored the aid of the Spirit, to assist me, I merely 
read it as words long familiar to my ear, without one fresh idea being 
imparted to me, or any good imbibed. I often feel discouraged in its 
perusal, and think that I can obtain more good from the writings of 
devoted, pious, holy men, who make the Scriptures their study, and 
can condense the same truths, while, at the same time, they vary 
them, and often make them more clear. But “search the 
Scriptures,” rings in my ears, and I go to my Bible from a sense of 
duty, rather than from a love to it, I know this is wrong, and therefore 
I apply to you, who are sometimes kind enough to give advice through 
the medium of your pages, for a few hints to enable me to make the 
study of the word of God a pleasure; and believe me I shall await 
your answer with great anxiety, as I at present feel lam only mocking 
God by thus reading his word. Though situated in a religious family, 
my opportunities for its perusal are confined to the hour of my retiring 
to rest. I wish to know whether it is best to read again what has been 
read in the family, open the Bible any where, or confine myself to a 
regular course. 

On your advice I depend, which I trust you will not refuse to give, 
as it may be of serious consequence, as I am relying on that alone, 
and you will much oblige, Mary A. 

We fear that much of the deadness complained of by our 
correspondent arises frore the force of habit. She is certainly 
right in asking the teachings of the Spirit before perusal, but is 
she quite sure that this is not performed in a spirit akin to that 
with which she reads the word? Does she pray with all prayer 
and supplication, urgently pressing her claim for Divine light, or, 
is she satisfied with repeating a mere form? 

We have never met with any holy men who could condense the 
Scriptures to advantage ; though we are free to confess that they 
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may sometimes place them in a new light, by which means the 
shackles of ill habit may be broken. We should, however, give 
our decided preference to the simple word of God, and recom- 
mend our friend to commence a regular perusal of the Acts of 
the Apostles, following it up by reading the Epistles. We prefer 
this course to that often recommended, of beginning with the 
Evangelists. 
Paradise, 

Dean Sin,—We read that Jesus said to the dying thief, “ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” But after His resurrection he 
said to Mary, ‘Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father.” When speaking of Paradise, therefore, could he allude to 
heaven; for his Father was there ? A Constant Reaper. 


Doddridge defines paradise to be “that garden of God which 
is the seat of happy spirits in the intermediate state, and during 
their separation from the body.” 

As we know nothing of the \Scality either of heaven or para- 
dise, admitting them to be distinct, we shall obviate all contro- 
versy, by referring these expressions rather to a state of 
blessedness, than to a place of perfection. 

The Law ministered by Angels. 

Sin,—Will you explain those words in Gal. iii,, and the latter part 

of the 19th verse, “And it was ordained by angels in the hand of a 


mediator,” Yours respectfully, 


The law was ordained or promulgated by angels, the Lord 
being among them, in Sinai. (Ps. Lxvii. #7.) The Mediator was 
Moses, who stood between God and man on that august occasion. 

Laughter. 

Sin,—You will greatly oblige me by answering the following query : 

Is laughter, in itself, to be considered an infirmity belonging to our 


fallen nature; or, is it a physical power originally implanted by God 
himself Yours most respectfully, 


JUVENTS. 
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Laughter, as an expression of happiness, appears certainly to 
form no part of the primal curse; it is, in fact, a kind of 
language; and like it, only wrong in its abuse. 


The contentious Woman. 
Dear Sitrn,—Will you be so kind as to explain for me Prov, 
xxvii. 16, ELIZABETH. 


The contentious woman will contend: she can no more be 
kept quiet, than the wind can be pent up; or the most volatile 
perfume prevented from bewraying itself. 


Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Sir,—Will you be so kind as to explain to me the meaning of the 
terms, Natural Religion and Christianity, wherein they differ, and the 
extent of their duration. Yours respectfully, 

An ENQUIRER. 


Natural religion is the religion taught by nature ; Christianity, 
the religion taught by Christ and his apostles. 

Both are as old as the days of Adam, who, with his youngest 
son Abel, were Christians in expectancy, whilst Cain was a deist, 
or follower of natural religion. 

The deist chooses as his guide the imperfect light of nature, 
whilst the Christian prefers the greater glory of God's written 
word. 


Charity. 
Srr,—Will you kindly inform me in what way charity is greater 
than faith and hope ; also, if faith and hope will exist in heaven. 
Yours very respectfully, 


Aw Opsenven. 


“Charity, (or love, which is its meaning in this passage,) never 
faileth.”” We shall love in heaven. But faith, which is the 
evidence of things not seen, cannot exist after we both see and 
possess those things. If what a man seeth, he no longer hopes 
for, hope must also of necessity become extinct in heaven. 
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Judas at the Lord’s Table. 

Sin,— Will you, or any of your correspondents, oblige me by ex- 
plaining how it was that Judas Iscariot was permitted to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper, Christ knowing he was to be betrayed by him ; 
and that ordinance being expressly for believers in remembrance of 
Jesus Christ. I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

A. A. E. 


When it is quite clear that God does a thing, the question of 
its necessity is fully established. 

If he do not condescend to furnish us with reasons for his 
conduct, however, we are justified in drawing such inferences 
from it, as appear, on a prayerful study of other parts of Scrip-— 
ture, to be calculated to advance our spiritual interests. Whilst, 
therefore, we do not give this as the reason, in the case referred 
to, we may gather from the fact of Judas’s admission to the 
Lord's table, the very important truth that privileges and means 
of grace, however exalted, do not save the soul, or indicate 

+ Unequivocally that the heart is right in God’s sight. Many who 
eat and drink in Christ’s presence, and teach in his name, 
shall unquestionably be cast out of his kingdom in glory. 


Adam and Eve. 

Sin,— TI am at a loss to know what to understand when I read the 
first chapter of Genesis, from the 26th verse, in connection with chapter 
li. 2—20. Am I to understand that there was male and female 
created on the earth before Adam; that Adam was not formed until 


after the Sabbath-day was past; and Eve not until after every thing 
was named by Adam? ALFRED. 


The chronological account of the creation appears to end with 
verse 3 of chapter ii, and then commences the recapitulation. 

A strict attention to time is not always observed in the sacred 
narrative, the object of the inspired writer in this particular case 
is rather to shew us the manner, than to fix the periods of 
creation. “Adam was first formed, then Eve ;’ and neither male 
nor female of the human species was created before Adam. 
Adam certainly existed when the Sabbath was instituted, as 


it was set apart for the special benefit of himeelf and his 
descendants. 
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A SKETCH IN LONDON. 


I Love to gaze on the busy throng 
As they hurry to and fro, 

Like the restless stream which murmurs on, 
In wild perpetual flow ; 

For oft, in hours of solitude, 

O’er selfish hopes and fears we brood, 

But such a scene excites the mind 

To sympathise with all mankind. 


How varied must be the histories 
Of those who hasten by, 

Bright with the records of purest bliss, 
Or marked by agony; 

Or darkened by guilt’s fearful stain, 

Or saddened by disease and pain. 

For in this crowd our fancy may 

The “‘ world in miniature” pourtray. 


We look on the clear and open brow 
Of the sweet laughing child ; 
We gaze on the youthful maiden now, 
Fair, gentle, undefiled ! 
Fashicn’s gay votary glides along, 
Musing on last night's dance and song. 
And there, with grave and thoughtful mien, 
The pensive student may be seen. 


The poet has left his calm retreat, 
To muse with the world awhile— 
The philanthropist treads the crowded street 
With kind and beaming smile. 
The aged man, with thin grey hair, 
His pathway threads with trembling care, 
While the tradesman walks with rapid stride, 
Nor glances once on either side. 
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When many tongues engage in idle talk, 
When many eyes are scanning as we walk ; 


Poetry. 


The weary beggar in mournful tone 
Solicits kind relief ; 

And the generous sailor his mite has thrown, 
And lightened the orphan’s grief. 

The city dame looks round with fear, 

Lest the poor and the tattered come too near ; 

And a tale of sorrow one plainly reads, _ 

In that pale face shrouded in widows’ weeds. 


Oh! who can gaze on a scene like this, 
So fraught with joy and woe, 
And not feel his heart's deep sympathies, 
In wider expansion flow, 
And resolve to forget his idle dreams, 
And employ his thoughts on nobler schemes, 
By striving his fellow-men to bless, 
And increasing the world’s true happiness ? 


Yet this busy throng may impart to me 
A gentle reproof—for they, 

For wealth, and for fame, thus eagerly, 
Press on from day to day. 

Whilst I, with nobler joys in view, 

With loitering steps my path pursue, 

And shrink from effort, toil and pain, 

Heaven's bright and glorious crown to gain. 


Myra. 


WHEN IS IT THAT WE THINK? 


Ir is not in the crowd, 


It is not then we think. 
It is not in the whirl 


Of foolish revelry and merry dance, 
Binding our senses in a giddy trance ; 


It is not then we think. 
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It is not in the day 

When Joy hath thrown an ever ambient hue, 

And Hope hath whispered that our dreams are true ; 
It is not then we think. 


It is not in the hour 
When riches summon friends with magic spell ; 
Or, when upon the cheek the rose-tints dwell ; 
It is not then we think. 


But in the silent room, 
When voices fall not on the list’ning ear ; 
And none is present but the Always-near ; 
"Tis then we really think. 


And when the world hath proved 
Empty and mocking in its mazing glee, 
The mind grows sane in lonely misery ; 

And then we really think. 


And in the darkened day, 
When Joy hath lost itself in Sorrow’s gloom, 
And Hope proves fleeting, tested at the tomb ; 
Tis then we really think. 


And in the saddened hour, 
When friends have vanished like the early dew, 


And weary vigils blanched the roseate hue ; 
*Tis then we really think. 


Then may the thoughts that rise 
In lonely moments when the heart is riven, 
Be thoughts of peace and joy in Jesus given, 
That they may lift the heart in faith to heaven, 
And bless us as we think. 


Chester. H. M. W. 


NOAH'S DOVE. 
As when the patriarch’s gentle dove 
Borne o’er the restless sea, 
Could find no spot of pleasant land, 
But sought again her master’s hand : 
So, Father, so my filial love 
Sends back my heart to Thee. 
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| In tenderest youth sent forth to try 
t False pleasure’s troubled sea ; 


y Just so, I found no place of rest, 
Nor hope to fill my aching breast, 
Until Thy Spirit called my soul, 
| Dear Saviour, back to thee. 


= 


And so, when Death arrives, to say, 
The Master waits for me,— 
My soul shall feel no sharp alarm, 
Religion shall all foes disarm, 
Life’s frail chain broken, I will spring 
Triumphant back to thee. 
Racuer L. 


IS HE MINE, 


(Translated from the German.) 


Mienrt I but call Him mine! 
Assured that I am His, 
I'd gladly all things else resign ; 
Nothing could shake my perfect happiness, 
Nothing would then annoy, 
I should feel nought but rapture, love, and joy. 


Might I but call Him mine! 
I'd gladly all things leave, 
And leaning on my pilgrim-staff, 
Would follow Him who never can deceive. 
I should have nought to fear, 
So trivial all things earthly would appear. 


* 
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Where I might call Him mine, 
Would be my fatherland, 
And all the blessings round me strewn 


Would come like gifts from a kind Father’s hand. 
There should I find once more, 


Brethren long wept, in those who Him adore. 
L. N. 
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HEATHEN TEMPLE. 


Our engraving represents a restored view of the Temple 
of Fortune at Pompeii, the remains of which are so con- 
siderable, as to afford a good idea of the original building. 
These ruins consist of a platform of about eight feet in 
height, approached by a double flight of steps, at one time 
railed in, as is evident from the remains of nine iron bars 
to the right and left of each entry, and fifteen in front of 
the pedestal in the centre. This pedestal is, with good 
reason, supposed to have been an altar, on which formerly 
blazed the incense and sacrifices of the votaries, as repre- 
sented in our engraving; for it has been proved that in 
very few cases these oblations could have been made 
within the temple without producing suffocation. That 
considerable inconvenience would have been occasioned in 
this instance, is evident from the very limited dimensions 
of the cell, or temple itself, the walls of which, for a con- 
siderable height, remain perfect. The east end of this 
building is recessed for the shrine and statue of the 
goddess to whose service it was dedicated. 

In the * Initiations of Orpheus,” the seventy-first hymn 
is addressed to Fortune, whose favorite fumigation appears 
to have been frankincense. To afford some idea of the 
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character of heathen worship, we subjoin the prayer entire, 
as translated by an able Platonist. 


“ Approach ! strong Fortune, with propitious mind, 
And rich abundance, to my prayer inclined ; 

Placid and gentle Trivia, mighty-named, 

Imperial Dian, born of Pluto famed ; 

Mankind’s unconquered, endless praise is thine, 
Sepulchral, widely-wandering power divine ! 

In Thee our various mortal life is found, 


And some from Thee in copious wealth abound ; | 
While others mourn Thy hand, averse to bless, 
In all the bitterness of deep distress. ; 
be present, Goddess ! to thy votary kind, ; 
And give abundance with benignant mind.” 


Allusions to the rites of heathen worship, occur fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and may derive some 
illustration from this brief notice, especially the incident 
which took place at Lystra, where Paul. and Barnabas were 
regarded as avatars or manifestations of Mercury and 
Jupiter. (Acts xiv. 8—18.) The text in our authorised 
version is somewhat obscure and elliptical ; but Doddridge 
appears to have better caught the spirit of the original, in 
his paraphrase of verse 13. “ The priest of that Jupiter, 
who was esteemed the tutelar deity of the place, and whose 
image was therefore placed in a temple erected to him 
before their city, in the suburbs, not far from the place 
where the miracle was wrought, immediately brought oxen, 
crowned with garlands according to their usual manner, 
to the gates of the place where Paul and Barnabas were ; 
and would, with the multitude, have offered sacrifice to 
them, to acknowledge the obligation they were under to 
them, for this condescending and beneficial visit, and to 

take this opportunity of imploring their continued protec- 
tion in their public and private affairs.” 

[In our engraving, the altar, and portico of the temple, 
are decorated with garlands, a practice not unusual, though 
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these chaplets were more commonly hung about the necks 
of the victim, or upon the statue of the deity thus pro- 
pitiated. 

The preceding remarks may also tend to elucidate 
other passages of holy writ, such as Acts xvii. 24. ; xix. 23, 
et seq. &c. Ke. 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 


CHAP. 1V.--THE SERVANT OF THE LORD MUST NOT STRIVE, 


It so fell out that our day of meeting this month was on 
Maundy Thursday, or the Thursday before Easter, a day on 
which our forefathers were accustomed to cut and trim their 
hair and beards, and wash their faces, and “‘ so made themselves 
honest against Easter day.” 

Scarcely had we assembled in the parlour of the gentleman 
whom I have spoken of before, as the relator of the narrative of 
“The Father’s Smile,”* than one of our party mentioned that 
it was the Thursday before Easter, and that he had heard it for 
the first time called ‘‘ Shere Thursday,’’ and he wanted to know 
whence it had derived the name? 

lor a moment or more no one seemed inclined to answer: at 
length our host himself replied, prefacing his remark with an 
apology for what he was about to utter, should it not meet the 
approval of the listeners, 

“ The word ‘shere,’’”’ he said, “ is the same word we now use 
when speaking of cleansing and purifying sheep. It is depriving 
them of the wool and covering in which they prided themselves, 
and which had become foul and ragged, and washing them pure 
and white without spot or stain. Hence it has been said that 
when our ancestors cleansed themselves and trimmed their hair 
and beards against Easter week, they did so to intimate a desire 
of divesting themselves of their own works, and trusting alone in 
the washing of regeneration, and the purifying influences of the 
Great Shepherd.” 

“This washing and cleansing,” replied Paternus, “ corrupted 
and abused as it has been subsequently, is reported to have 


* See our last Vol. p. 149. 
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originated in the circumstance of our Saviour having washed the 
feet of his disciples before his crucifixion,-and is still observed in 
Popish countries to the present day. Much, I fear, that the 
outside of the cup and platter has been regarded only, and the 
inside is left in all its original pollution. But have I not heard 
that the word ** Mendicant”’ is derived from ‘* Maundy ;’’ and is 
not this a day when gifts and alms are bestowed upon the poor, 
a season most desirable for charity, as the summer blessings have 
not yet appeared, and the long winter months have drained deeply 
the pockets of the poor? Though the spirit in which alms are too 
frequently bestowed cannot call for a blessing upon the giver, yet 
our Heavenly Father in his mercy often brings good out of evil, 
by his wise disposition of events. How many a poor starving 
cottager has reason to rejoice that the religion of Christ has set 
the example of alms-giving and charity to all men; and so 
beautiful are its effects, that there is no religious sect, whether 
christian or -pagan, that does not imitate such ennobling acts, 
though the holy motives which ought to guide those acts are 
frequently unknown.”’ 

“Ah! how true it is,”” exclaimed our host, “ that the religion 
of Christ is one of love, and not of war; reminding us of the man 
in the fable, who clasped his cloak the tighter round him when the 
wind would have forced it off. It opens the heart to the glad 
rays of the sun of righteousness, and its genial warmth bends 
all things to its will!’ 

“ That reminds me at this moment,” said one of our party, 
“that where the ministers of our religion go in their official 
character as teachers of the ‘ gospel of good news,’ they are often 
repulsed ; that the door is closed against them, and they preach 
as if preaching to the dead ; whilst on the other hand, a christian 
neighbour, a medical attendant, or a friend of high degree, may 
broach the same subject, and be heard with thanks and gratitude. 
Do we not sometimes forget, my brethren,” he added, looking 
round upon us, ‘that when we are ad lressing those who know 
hot the truth, it is our duty to speak to them in all humility? 
For if they do not acknowled: ge the Master whose tidings we 


bear, how can they receive our tidings? I can say for myself, I 


grieve to own that I have known instances where they would not 
listen to anything I could say, but afterwards have attended to 
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the pleadings of another. It is God alone, we all know, who 
allows those pleadings to avail in any instance; but | would 
humbly ask of those who have experienced what I have experi- 
enced, is there not some fault in the first pleader ?”’ 

‘Your remark particularly reminds me,” replied our host, “‘ of 
one or two little adventures that have befallen me in my inter- 
course amongst my present parishioners, and as no one seems 
prepared for any narrative for this evening, and the time is 
wearing apace, | will, with your permission, illustrate your last 
remark, by the narration of some events of the kind in my own 
experience.”” He then looked round the apartment with an 
inguiring glance, and seeing none but approving countenances, 
thus began. 

‘If was my fortunate lot to succeed a worthy and truly pious 
brother of our faith, to this house, parish, and church; and 
though no doubt there is still much left to be done, yet I found 
much had been admirably arranged before I came. There were 
already schools for the young, and the adult bible reading 
medtings, Dorcas and other societies, so that I am in fact in the 
situation of one who has more than enough to do, if he only 
follow as others lead. I have assistants too, of all sorts, of those 
rich in money, and rich in time, and I have every reason to be 
called one of those happy ones who have fallen into a rich 
heritage and goodly pasture. But notwithstanding all these 
blessings, I possess in my parish one great drawback, and one 
that is a sharp thorn in my side, and this bitter portion is a 
Roman Catholic family, exceedingly bigoted, and possessing 
in their own household, a priest or chaplain of their own, most 
zealously inclined. It happens that father Duval and myself 
have often met; sometimes, indeed, amicably ; but too often, I 
fear, in a way that I grieve to recal. The poor in the neighbour- 
hood are divided for the one side or the other; some perhaps 
from sincere motives, but in many instances they are swayed 
chiefly, I regret to say, by the comparative merits of the loaves 
and fishes we have to bestow, 

“But it is my intention to narrate how, in two cases 
especially, father Duval and myself met; and how we strove 
together as the herdsmen of old, both professing a desire to find 


the wells of clear and springing water. One morning @ poor. 
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woman came to my house in great distress, saying that a young 
girl of whom she knew but little, but who was a next door 
neighbour, was seized with a most dangerous illness—some sort 
of inflammation, she thought, which she feared might carry her off 
suddenly, and ‘Oh, sir,’ added my humble friend, ‘the poor gir! 
has been brought up in vice, and it is most fearful now to hear her 
cries and expressions of terror at the change that is come over 
her.’ 

“Wait but an instant,’”’ I said, “ whilst I find my hat and 
gloves, and I will accompany you to see if I can be of any 
service to the afflicted family.” 

“On my way, the good woman told me the short but 
melancholy history of Mary Barker. ‘Her ignorant mother,’ 
she said, “‘ would allow her to die as she has lived, but nameless 
horrors had seized upon the young girl, and she was as one 
driven mad with fears and terror. In her agony she had 
implored a comforter, and Mrs. Barker had sent to father Duval 
to talk to her to quiet her. They do not expect you, sir,’ she 
‘oI added ; ‘ but | was anxious you should see her.’ 
| i “ Though I had made what haste I could, I found the popish 

a priest had arrived before me, and was already with the poor girl ; 
but though the mother would have withheld me, I listened not 
to her, but ascended the stairs to the sick chamber. The poor 
sufferer was in acute agonies of body, but what were they 
compared to the tortures of her mind? Her hair was hanging 
loosely about her, its bands having become unfastened in the 
paroxysms of pain; her cheeks were flushed with fever, and her 
eyes looked wild with anguish and terror. Those unhappy eyes 
were fixed upon father Duval with a gaze so intense and earnest 
that she knew not of my entrance. She seemed as if she would 
drink to her very soul the words that fell from him, as if she 
hoped they would prove as fresh and cool water to her parched 
lips. He was speaking of death, judgment, purgatory, and the 
grave-—a grave into which she seemed about to step; and as she 
went on, her countenance betokened more and more of horror ; 
her eye flashed more wildly, and her whole frame seemed 
convulsed with mental and bodily anguish. 

“* But He has mercy as well as judgment!’ I exclaimed, unable 
to witness her anguish, ‘ He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb; 
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He has mercy, believe me, as a minister of his word, he has 
mercy. 

‘«« Not for me,’ she answered, ‘ not for me. Oh! I am so vile, 
so steeped in crime;’ and then turning from me without any 
remark at my presence, she again addressed father Duval. ‘ Let 
me know all?’ she said, and she spoke with increased rapidity, 
‘all, all that I must endure—ages of suffering, suffering like 
this ;’ and she gasped for breath—‘ no rest—no ease—not one 
instant’s peace! And then the presence of Him whom I have 
offended! His fearful presence! Oh! I see Him now; I feel 
Him here; His eye is upon me!’ So wild indeed was her 
emotion, so intense her agony, both mental and bodily, that she 
fell back upon the bed in such a state of exhaustion, that both 
father Duval and myself found it necessary to leave her, as she 
could not understand a word we said to her. 

“And now I grieve to own that finding myself alone with 
father Duval, and conversing with him upon the subject of poor 
Mary Barker, I became so intemperate in my earnestness, that 
the father, nothing behind me, parted from me in irritation ; and 
thus it was I completely shut myself out of the sick room of the 
dying girl; her mother refusing all my entreaties to see her, and 
assuring me it was the poor creature’s dying wish to enter the 
Romish church, as from that church alone could she hope for 
any absolution for her manifold sins, 

“On finding that I had, by my own hastiness, deprived 
‘myself of doing the work of Him whose servant I desire to be, I 
was full of trouble, and though I know that the Almighty needs 
not the assistance of his creatures to execute his will, yet still my 
weak faith could only imagine that 7 was the means to be 
employed in the case of poor Mary Barker, and that I had, 
through impatience of temper, endangered her eternal happiness. 
Oh! for more faith, more faith! How blind, how short-seeing 
was |; for had not God himself begun his work in the poor girl’s 
mind, by making her to see her own vileness, and consequent 
want of a Redeemer and Sanctifier; and when does He leave 
undone the work he has commenced ? 

‘Day after day, or hour after hour perhaps, I should rather 
say, did I pace up and down before the cottage, in hopes I 
should be sent for, in hopes that my entreaties would allow me 
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access to the chamber of the dying; but the mother having from 
the first taken up the cause of that church against which I 
desired to fight, she watched my goings and comings with the 
lynx eye of jealousy, and my entreaties and constant presence 
seemed but to injure my own cause. I felt bitterly, most 
bitterly, all the responsibility of my situation; God helping me, 
I trust the lesson will ever be blessed to me. 

“ The hourly accounts I received of the poor girl became worse 
and worse; there was from the first no hope; her constitution 
had been injured by vice, and occasional penury, and the anguish 
of her mind increased the illness of her body. There was no 
expectation that she would ever rise from her bed, and I was 
informed that the pain would only be relieved by mortification 
and death. 

“The illness of poor Mary had now lasted for more than a 
week, and its fatal termination might be immediately expected ; 
but still | could mot obtain permission to see her. The little 
comforts sent from eur house occasionally, always obtained for 
me civil replies from her mother, though not the permission I 
would have purchased almost at any price. The poor woman, 
too, who had summoned me to the afflicted girl was also kept 
from the sick room, I believe, by the especial desire of father 
Duval. 

“ But | am making my story too long, without coming to the 
point. It was on the morning of the day of poor Mary's death, 
that I called as usual at the cottage, and found the mother had 
just gone for a little fresh air. She had been up night and day 
for the last week, and was much exhausted ; and a neighbour had 
kindly undertaken to watch beside the invalid. Seizing the 
favorable opportunity, and without thinking of consequences, I 
ascended to the chamber as noiselessly as I could, so that my 
presence was unnoticed by those within. 

“The dying. girl was stretched upon the bed, and the first 
glance told even the most inexperienced observer that all hope 


3 of recovery was past. Close by the bed’s head, so as to be 
| heard distinctly by Mary, was the physician who for charity 
{ attended her. He was on his knees praying for her ; praying for 
4 her earnestly and eloquently ; yes, eloquently, for his language 
; was the language of feeling. He spoke of her sins—how vile | 
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they had made her, and not her alone, but all the race of Adam ; 
he spoke of that One of a thousand who has taken upon his own 
innocent head our defects and short-comings, and he used the 
words of Scripture in his prayer. And when do those words fall 
unheeded to the ground, if uttered by the teachings of the 
Spirit? He stopped for awhile, but the poor girl earnestly 
implored him to continue. 

“Oh! it is peace! peace!’ she said; ‘I shall not be long 
here to trouble you, have but patience—a ‘ittle more patience— 
with me: you know not the peace your words give.’ She spoke: 
like one whose breath was short and failing, and the pious 
physician knew that all his skill was of no avail 

“T will read to you’, he said, ‘ you like to hear His word? 
You liked it when first I began to read it. You have liked it 
better every day since.’ She smiled: her smile was ghastly, and 
yet there was something of hope in it. The physician then took 
a little testament from his pocket, and began to speak to her of 
the crucifixion, as narrated in the Gospel of St. John, to which 
she listened with an eagerness that told the words were most 
precious to her ears. 

“IT can do no good here, I thought; I can but do harm should 
I be discovered; so I hastened down stairs, and sought out the 
afflicted mother, keeping her im conversation till | saw the 
physician leave the cottage on his return home. I instantly 
followed him to talk to him of what I had seen, and to enquire 
how he had been so blessed as to gain so many opportunities as 
he seemed to have obtained for reading the Bible to. the poor 
“He smiled as he answered me. ‘We medical men have 
many opportunities for doing good,” he said; ‘ and our patients, 
in many cases, have such confidence in us that we can succeed 
when others fail.’ I have not attempted to gain father Duval’s 
dismission: I have only been the humble messenger of the 
‘good news.’ Poor Mary Barker's case was from the first 
hopeless of cure; her constitution being so shattered, I have 
then had nothing to do for her, but to alleviate, as far as lay in 
my power, her bodily pains, and with God’s blessing to sound in 
her ears that which will ease her mental.ones. The. words of 
Scripture are sweet to her, and those of man seem already to 
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have lost all power over her. The counsels of father Duval fell 
upon her mind as rain upon the stony ground; and she turns 
from them as one who hears them not; but seems really to 
hunger and thirst after the words of the Bible, which I firmly 
trust have heen blessed to her soul, 

“1 thanked the good physician for his attentions ; I told him 
how I had myself failed through impatience of temper ; I entreat- 
ed his friendship; and thus we parted for atime, but should 
any of my friends here present like to know when next we were 
brought together, I shall be most happy to record the event 
some future evening at one of our re-unions. M. M. 5. 

(To be continued.) 


AN EARTHQUAKE IN CHILI. 
(Collected from the Reminiscences of an eye-witness.) 

In the year 1821, I went to Chili, as master of a vessel I had 
just purchased for myself. Remaining off the coast for a con- 
siderable time, I was a witness to the terrible earthquake of the 
following year, the effects of which were felt at the distance of 
more than a thousand miles. 

We were at anchor off the city of Valparaiso at the time; 
and never shall I forget the indescribable feelings of awe and 
mystery —“ the horror of great darkness” that fell on all of us at 
the commencement of this tremendous visitation. It began with 
that rumbling noise which is usually compared to distant 
thunder, though in this. instance it was not much like it. We 
had witnessed tropical storms, and could have classified every 
variety of elemental sound with as much accuracy as that with 
which meteorologists have distinguished clouds, from the sharp 
crack resembling a volley of aerial musketry to the deep-mouthed 
roaring that jarred the very rocks from which we had listened to 
it. But the moaning which now filled us with such misgivings 
was like none of these. The thunder had always a locality ; but 
this had none: it seemed every where and yet no where. We 
lived and moved, and had our being in it. We appeared to be 
so completely enclosed by it, that the prevalent idea in my 
own mind was, that we were shut up in a vast sphere of 
sonorous metal, agitated in its every atom by the movement of 
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some mystic hand around it. The awful noise was in every 
quarter, ‘‘ above, around, and underneath ;”’ and our faces might 
indeed, be said, to gather blackness, as we looked upon each 
other in utter inability to speak or act. But we were soon 
roused from this torpor by the jarring motion of our vessel, 
which, from lurching heavily, now shook, as one of the crew 
graphically described it, “like a bundle of matches.” We had 
never mistrusted our wooden walls before, but they now seemed 
ready to succumb to this strange movement of the waters. Her 
seams opened, and the sea found its way in on all sides, but 
especially through the deck, so freely that those who had gone 
to their hammocks for greater security, turned out again, and 
came aloft, soaked and sleepless, to wonder what the end would 
be. The sea now suddenly fell back eight or nine fathoms, and 
no language can describe the horrible, sickening sensation with 
which we saw our good ship going down, down, down, as if to 
find ‘‘ amidst the lowest deep, a lower deep ;”’ or, with a sudden 
shock, to throw us from our feet, only to arouse us to a conscious- 
ness that we had grounded, and must, in a few seconds be in 
eternity ! 

To add to our already-overtasked feelings, the waters became 
so dark and turbid that the fish, either from terror, or inability 
to live in their ancient domain, leapt in thousands on the beach, 
and were picked up in baskets-full by those who were sufficiently 
collected to engage in such an occupation. The sea, though 
subject occasionally to sudden and tremendous impulses, was 
not in constant agitation, and we were accordingly enabled to 
send our boats ashore, to bring off many of the influential 
merchants of the place, though the majority of its inhabitants 
flew to the mountains behind the town; and as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be made, whitened their sea-ward 
sides with tents, for many of which we lent them such spare 
canvas as we could muster. The Customs adjourned to the 


beach beyond danger from the falling buildings; and though the 


shocks continued, at intervals of a few hours, for several succes- | 


sive days, things wore a comparatively cheerful aspect after the 
first terrors were over. But the worst was yet to come, and as 
one fatal morning after another broke upon the town, it was 
discovered that innumerable houses had been laid in ruins. 
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Many fell Gat and bodily before my own eyes as the several 
shocks subsided ; and like the tent, in Gideon's history, smitten 
by the cake of bariey-bread, “lay all along” in hopeless and 
irremediable prostration in a few fatal seconds. But the 
armouries of Omnipotence were not yet exhausted upon this 
devoted town. Two days of awful suspense and dread had 
witnessed reiterated destructions; but a more terrific scourge was 
still in reserve. ‘The clouds gathered over the summits of the 
surrounding mountains, and concentrated all their terrors in one 
of the most desolating water-spouts on record. It burst over 
the mountains, and literally swept away the poor outcasts, who, 
in their extremity, had resorted thither, carrying them and their 
frail lodgings, irresistibly onwards, and hurryiny many to a 
its ravages, as I have good rvason te remember, having had 
at that time goods to the value of about five thousand pounds 
in the Custom-house, the whole of which, as it consisted of 
perishable articles, of which sugar was the principal, I had the 
mortification to know was irrecoverably lost. bois 
it will be found, on a careful consideration of the history 

earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions, that they are invariably 
followed by such heavy falls of rain as that just noticed; a 
circumstance not to he wondered at when we reflect on the 
astonishing quantity of steam escaping from the interior of the 
earth upon such occasions. The tremendous volumes of vapour 
discharged during these eruptions, consist entirely of water in e 
highly rarified stute, and not of smoke, properly so called, as is 
generally supposed. This vapour condensed among the colder 
ttrata of the upper regious of our atmosphere, comes down in 
rain, thus furnishing whut appears to be a very apposite and 
interesting commentary on the inspired narrative of the general 
Deluge. If, as the cacred historian telle-us, “the fountains of 
eee consequence, “ the windows of heaven” 


The subject of essthquakes leads us very naturally to the 
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“ My own dear papa,” said Catherine, as she placed her little 
work-basket on the table, “ what a precious hour this will be! 
I fear it has been almost a wasted one, since you left: for 1 have 
kept moving about even without occasion, because I could not 
bear to sit down in my dulness. You cannot think how difficult 
I have found it to get along—not from any fault in the servants, 
or the dear children; but because I had no father’s smile to 
repay my little services. When I woke in the morning, I felt 
such a weight on my spirits, that I could gladly have sunk down 
into my bed again. The motive for domestic arrangement 
seemed gone, since it was not to promote your comfort. 
Teaching and amusing my young charge seemed almost like duty 
without pleasure, when there was no voice to praise the little 
wheels, no look of kind approval for the larger one that regulates 
them. My visits too, to the school and in the parish, lost half 
their interest, when | could not tell you the result, nor consult 
you in my difficulties, nor cheer you with my encouragements. 
Oh! papa, when I could bustle about no longer, and have sat 
down here alone, | have trembled and wept to think what life 
would be without you.” 

A tear stood in Catherine's eye, as she fixed a look of intense 
affection on her parent; a look which he returned in fall. It was 
a mournful smil@however, with which he replied,—* Catherine, 
my child, your love is dear, most dear tome. But it must not 
60 engross your heart, as to become the rival of a higher, better 
love. You must cultivate that blessed communion with the 
Father of your spirit, which shall enable you to feel not alone, 
though I may be far distant from you. Surely, my Catherine, 
you scarcely realize the strength of your expressions? You tell 
me, that my approval and my happiness are your motive, your 
rule, and your reward. Now what can you say more to me than 
thie, ‘ Thy loving-kindness is better than life itself ;‘my lips shall 
praise thee ;’ or what can you do more than kneel befpre me, and 
add, ‘Make me happy, for thou art my God!’ I know, indeed, 
that your lips would indignantly refuse such blasphemy ; but I 
fear your heart has approached too near to it. God has, in great 
mercy, given us to each other; and should he see fit to remove 
either, life would indeed be, for a season, comparatively blank. 
But the christian must not yield 

yield to such rebellious sorrow, as 
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marks the unconverted soul. He must find sufficient motive in 
the command of his Almighty Sovereign, to return to his 
accustomed duties; while the smile of a Heavenly Father, 
realized by faith, must be his abundant reward. Devotedness 
and confidence, when ¢hus exercised, cannot be too unbounded. 
Happy will you be, dear child, if to this great, and good, and 
tender parent, you can say— 


O ‘tis not in grief to harm me, 
If Thy love be left to me ; 

O *twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmix’d with Thee ! 


Happy, if under all circumstances, you can reason with your 
heart, in the verse that follows, 
Think what spirit dwells within thee, 
Think what Father's smiles are thine: 
Think that Jesus died to save thee.— 
Child of heaven! can’st thou repine ? 


Catherine had been sitting in fixed attention: and as Mr. 
Kennington paused, she said,—*“ Papa, I feel that I have been 
wrong. The things that are seen and temporal have far more 
power over me, than the things that are unseen and eternal. I 
have been walking by sight rather than faith: my heart closely 
bound to the dear earthly parent, on whose countenance my eye 
can rest; but beholding as at a distance, Him who is invisible. 
How can I get my motives and affections better regulated?” 

‘“‘ There is but one way, my love, through which all inward evil 
can be detected, resisted, and overcome. ‘ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? by taking heed thereunto, according 
to God’s word,’ In the study of those sacred pages, we shall 
obtain just views of sin and holiness: there we shall find inordi- 
nate affection placed with evil concupiscence, and covetousness, 
which is idolatry. There we shall learn, that our God is a jealous 
God, who will not accept a divided heart. Search the scriptures 
therefore diligently, in reference to the subject before us: meditate 
upon, and pray over, every passage you meet, relating to it. Sift 
the motive carefully from every duty you perform, and rest 
satisfied with none, but love to God, and to your fellow-creatares, 
for his sake. That motive will abide unfailing. You will go on 
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your even way, neither unduly elated by praise, nor depressed by 
discouragement ; and even should your tenderest earthly ties 
dissolve, your brightest pleasure fade; life will still possess an 
interest for you. Here is a motto, Catherine, which I trust from 
this day you will adopt, ‘ Whatever ye do, do it heartily ; as to the 
Lord, and not to men;’ may you feel its sweet constraining 
influence, under all the varying circumstances of your pilgrimage 
below.” 

The case of Catherine is no uncommon one: to such idolatry, 
my readers, is the young, ardent, and affectionate heart too often 
tempted. If you have ever felt the danger, may the above con- 
versation help you to overcome it. But there are other kinds of 
idolatry, far more disgraceful and inexcusable. Though every 
soul that forsakes the fountain of living waters, to hew out to itself 
broken cisterns that can hold no water, is guilty in the eye of God; 
yet are there different degrees of guilt. Catherine's unchristian 
failure sprang from the excess of what is in itself, good and 
amiable, whereas the idolatry of many flows from a source 
altogether evil. The admiration, the love, the indulgence of sxi F, 
is their one motive, aim, and end, Self is the grand idol, around 
which many subordinate ones gather. Y 

Does Self consider wealth needful to its happiness ; then the 
soul says to gold, ‘Thou art my God,’ and to the fine gold, ‘Thou 
art my confidence :’ this however is more frequently the sin of 
age than youth. To the young, Self exclaims,—‘Rejoice, O 
young man im thy youth, and let thine heart cheer thee; eat, 
drink, and be merry ; for to-morrow shall be as this day, and 
much more abundant.’ And the simple youth heeds not the 
serpent-form of forbidden pleasure; while captivated by her 
brilliant colors, he adores and clasps her to his heart, till the 
mortal bite awakens him, and he cries, in the bitterness of 
remorse, ‘I have ruined my soul for very vanity !’ 

Distinction, fame, honor, are with others the one end of life. 
A cruel tyranny, indeed, have these placed themselves under. 
Every look, every word, every rumour, which stirs the air around 
them, agitates their restless hearts. Now they mount aloft on 
airy hopes, which promise nothing but a sudden fall: and now, 
they feel wounded by a hundred stings, that were never pointed 
in reference to them. O could they but think as little of them- 
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selves. as the world they worship thinks about them, how much 
disappointment, mortification, and sorrow, would their inflated 
minds escape. 

But the far more general, nay almost universal form, by which 
Self influences and deludes the children of men, is the love of our 
own ease and enjoyment. For this, with mistaken policy, we 
neglect duty, shrink from exertion, and treat with indifference the 
affairs of our fellow-creatures. Yet we like our daily gratification 
and nightly repose, to be objects of interest with those around us. 
Things must go smoothly, or we feel angry and ill tempered. 
We like to be nicely clothed, agreeably fed, to enjoy mental 
advantages, to be amused and made comfortable. All this seems 
very reasonable; but when others claim the same consideration 
from us, it is quite an altered case. Are we to give up our own 
ease, advantage, and pleasure, we enquire, merely to benefit other 
people ?—and so life, which might be rendered happy by obedience 
to the golden rule, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
becomes one scene of strife and discontent. 

My young friends! is it not time that the idol Self should be 
cast down, with all its vile companions? But, alas! its seat is 
too firmly established, for your own power to subvert. You } 
may indeed vanquish some of its most hateful forms, and ev.n _ 
this is worth the trial. But nothing short of a new, heavenly z 
nature, can dethrone this principle of evil. It is the very corruption 
of man, naturally engendered in all the off-spring of Adam; 
manifested in various measures of grossness or refinement; yet 
actuating and implicating all. It stands confessed by the world 
itself. ‘A poet of their own’ says— 

“* Self-love, the spring of action, moves the soul.” 
O beware of the false sentiments contained in those specious lines. 
Be assured, that not one grain of happiness or hopecan be obtained, — 
i till sinful self is cast down, and the Lord alone exalted in the 
heart. Then will our feelings, motives, and desires, centre in 
Him: we shall mourn with deep penitence for past idolatry; we 
shall seek forgiveness through a Saviour’s blood; and pray for 
grace, that we may cast our idols which we had made each one 
for himself to worship, to the moles and to the bats. Such wilt 
be the change experienced in the inner man of the heart : and O 
how important that the outward conduct should prove consistent 
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with it. Let us strive resolutely, in dependence on Divine aid, 
against these workings of indwelling sin: for what disgrace do 
covetousness, dissipation, ambition, or selfishness, bring on a 
christian profession. Nor must our apparently virtuous feelings 
be suffered to ensnare us. Even lawful things are not to be 
inordinately prized, nor our dearest earthly friends unduly loved. 
With affections doubly holy and tender towards them, we must 
yet look upward, and say, “‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee, 
and there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee.” To this 
end, if we be indeed the children of God, all the dealings of His 


providence and grace will lead us. For His own word hath said, 
“The idols He will utterly abolish.” s. 8. 5S. 


THE MERCY OF A BROKEN LEG. 


Taz Rev. Bernard Gilpin, a clergyman, of the 16th century, 
whose honest search after truth ended in his entire conversion to 
Protestantism, having been charged with heresy before Bishop 
Bonner, of infamous memory, was warned by his friends, of his 
approaching danger, and advised to escape from it. But the 
messenger who conveyed the tidings to this good man, then 
rector of Houghton-le-Spring, in Darham, did not surprise him. 
He had long been preparing himself to suffer for the truth, and 
he now determined not to decline it. It was in some sort, he 
thought, denying his faith, to be backward in giving the best 
testimony to it: and it was the principal business of his life to 
promote religion: if he could better effect this by his death, it 
was his wish to die. 

He received the account therefore with great composure ; and 
calling up William Airay, a favorite domestic, who had long 
served him as his steward, and laying his hand upon his shoul- 
der, “ At length,” says he, “‘ they have prevailed against me—I am 
accused to the bishop of London, from whom there will be no 
escaping—God forgive their malice, and grant me strength to 
undergo the trial.” He then ordered his servant to provide a 
long garment for him, in which he might go decently to the 
stake; and desired it might be made ready with all expedition ; 


hile I know not,” says he, “how soon I may have occasion 
it.” 
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As soon as this garment was provided, it is said, he used to 
put it on every day till the bishop’s messengers apprehended him. | 

His friends in the mean time failed not to interpose; earnestly 
beseeching him, while he had yet an opportunity, to provide for 
his safety. But he begged them not to press him longer on that 
subject: should he even attempt it, he said, he believed it would 
hardly be in his power to escape; for he questioned not but all 
his motions were very narrowly observed—besides, he would ask, 
how they could imagine he would prefer the miserable life of an 
exile, before the joyful death of a martyr? “‘ Be assured,” says 
he, ‘I should never have thrown myself voluntarily into the 
hands of my enemies; but I am fully determined to persevere in 
doing my duty, and shall take no measures to avoid them.” 

In a few days the messengers apprehended him, and put an 
end to these solicitations. 

On his way to London, it is said, he broke his leg, which put 
a stop for some time to his journey. The persons, in whose 
custody he was, took occasion thence, maliciously to retort upon 
him an observation he would frequently make, “That nothing 
happens to us but what is intended for our good;”’ asking him, 
“ Whether he thought his broken leg was so intended ?”’ 

He answered meekly, “ He made no question but it was.” 
And indeed so it proved in the strictest sense: for before he was 
able to travel, queen Mary died, and he wes set at liberty. 

Whatever truth there may be in this relation, which depends 
only on a tradition in the family; thus much is certain: the 
account of the queen’s death met him upon the road, and put a 
stop to any further prosecutions.—Gilpin's Life of Gilpin. 


“SHEW ME THY FAITH BY THY WORKS.” 
(Conclued from page 1%.) 

Mr. Hamilton spoke with gentle earnestness, and yet with such 
evident kindness of manner, that Charles felt gratified by the 
interest manifested for his welfare; but old associations and 
long-cherished thoughts exercised their powerful sway over his 
mind, and the unhallowed scenes of discord, pride, and incon- 
sistency, which he had so frequently witnessed in the home of 
his youth, rose in vivid colours before his imagination. And then 


| 
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with the candour and decision natural to his character, he re- 
plied, “But, uncle, I cannot perceive that religion is of any 
practical benefit to its professors, for they appear quite as selfish 
and worldly-minded as other people, and even more so. Now | 
think that if there be really any truth in Christianity, it should 
exert some influence on their daily conduct, and | do not find 
that it does.” 

Mr. Hamilton immediately comprehended what Charles meant, 
although he had not named his uncles family ; for he had often 
feared that the unlovely exhibition of Christianity which was, he 
knew, displayed there, would have an injurious effect upon the 
mind of his nephew, and it was partly with the hope of counter- 
acting this that he had invited him to his house. 

“TI understand you, dear Charles,” he said kindly, ‘‘ you fee! 
that the lives of those Christians with whom you have had inter- 
course, do not correspond with their avowed rules of guidance; 
and I can sympathize with you in the natural aversion which 
you therefore experience towards religion, as this subject oc- 
casioned me much perplexity in early life.” 

Charles listened with attention and confidence, for this frank 
consideration of the objection which he had urged was pleasing 
to his thoughtful mind. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Hamilton, “ your conclusion, however 
natural, is really incorrect ; and I think, if you give the subject 
a fair consideration, you will perceive its fallacy. 

“Is it right to allow your judgment of the truth and beauty of 
Christianity, to be solely influenced by the inconsistent conduct 
of some who have advocated its principles, and to reject on this 
ground all the accumulated evidence which lies stored around — 
you? Besides, as your acquaintance with those who profess and 
call themselves Christians, is so very limited, your decision, with- 
out further investigation, is at least hasty and premature, 
especially when you admit, as you will do, that you have met 
with some exceptions, however few.” 

Charles looked thoughtful. He was silent; but his mother’s 
bright example, and the lovely consistency of the family under 
whose roof he now dwelt, recurred to him as proofs of his uncle's 
assertion 


“ And even were it otherwise, dear Charles, your argument is 
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not well-founded, because the claims of religion as regards your- 
self, have nothing to do with the alleged defects of those around 
you.” 

‘But, uncle,” said Charles, hesitating, “how can I help 
estimating religion by its fruits?” 

“It is not religion which produces those fruits,” answered 
Mr. Hamilton, gently, “ it is the want of it. Look at these re- 
marks,” he added, as he took up a book which lay open on the 
table, ‘‘I have just been reading them, and they are exactly 
suited to our conversation :— 

“« Will you say there are no real stars, because you sometimes 
see meteors fall, which for a time appeared to be stars? Will 
you say that blossoms never produce fruit, because many of them 
fall off, and some fruit which appeared sound, is rotten at the 
core? Equally absurd is it to say there is no such thing as real 
religion, because many who profess it, fall away, or prove to be 
hypocrites in heart. 

“*And the false and counterfeit appearances we meet with, 
instead of proving that there is no religion in the world, not only 
prove that there is, but that it is extremely precious, otherwise 
it would not be counterfeited. No orfe will be at the trouble of 
counterfeiting that which is of no value No one will make false 
stones, or false dust, though many make false pearls and 
diamonds. One cannot exist without the other, any more than 
a shadow can exist without a substance; and he who rejects all 
religion, because hypocrites sometimes borrow its name and 
appearance, acts no less absurdly than he who throws his gold 
and jewels into the fire, because gold and jewels have sometimes 
been counterfeited.’ * 

“You were talking to me yesterday, Charles,” continued 
Mr. Hamilton, “about your uncle’s favourite clerk, who lately 
absconded with a large sum of money which he had contrived to 
secrete, and our censures of his conduct were, I believe, equally 
strong. But I did not understand that this unprincipled action 
of his prevented any one from applying for the vacant situation. 
No persen refused the appointment, because one who had pro- 
fessed so much attachment to your uncle's house proved un- 
faithful. 


* Dr. Payson. 
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“ Now, when God, in return for the infinite mercies which he 
has bestowed upon you, asks for the grateful devotion of your 
heart, can your refusal to His demand be justified, because 
others have also disregarded it, or because some who said they 
complied with it were insincere in their declaration ?” | 

Charlies was struck with this plain yet forcible reasoning, and 
he felt that his uncle was right. He had been sincere in the 
objection with which he had answered Mr. Hamilton’s kind 
appeal, and now that his difficulty was explained, he frankly 
acknowledged the mistake which he had made. 

“I think I understand it now, uncle,”’ he said thoughtfully, 
“end | am much obliged to you for making it so clear to me, I 
only wonder that I have not looked at it in this light before.”’ 

“TI am very glad, Charles, that I have helped to remove your 
difficulty,” replied Mr. Hamilton, “and if, on reviewing the sub- 
ject, you do not feel quite satisfied, I will willingly talk it over 
again with you.” . 

The conversation was interrupted by a hasty summons for 
Mr. Hamilton to attend the dying bed of an aged parishioner ; 
bat enough had been said to convince Charles, that his objection, 
although honestly urged,ewas only imaginary, and this obstacle 
being removed, he was prepared to consider the truths of revela- 
tion with a thoughtful and unprejudiced mind. The happy result 
was, that he gratefully and practically acknowledged the rightful 
claims of his Maker; and willingly responded to the touching 
inquiry, “ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, my Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth )” | 

Charies’s visit to his uncle was a very long one; for when the 
ton were mot willing to part from one who was now so dear to 
them, and his stay was thus prolonged for many weeks ; until at 
length it was decided, to the mutual delight of both parties, that 
Charles should make the rectory his Aome. Mr. Hamilton had 
not any children of his own, and his affections, therefore, centred 
more strongly on the only child of his sister: and Charies’ love — 
‘Wish, to choose the sacred profossion of his uncle, rendered the 
change highly desirable. 

And now to tring this sketch to a close, we have only to add, 
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that Charles pursued quietly his studies for two or three years, 
under the guidance of Mr. Hamilton, while his principles became 
daily more settled and matured, Deeper scquaintance with his 
own heart, taught him to look with a gentle and considerate 
glance on the imperfections of christians, and to excuse mach pf 


which he could not approve. He learned that religion may be _ 


genazine, and yet be sometimes marred by sin and inconsistency, 
and this led him to be more tolerant with regard to others, 
while it increased his own strenuous efforts after a higher, degree 
of conformity to the will of God. 

After the usual course of study, he entered the ministry, and 
became the faithfal and devoted assistant of Mr. Hamilton, 
whose heart was cheered by the evident blessing which rested 
upon the ardent and self-denying labors of his nephew. 

Charies lived with his uncle and aunt as their beloved son; 
and when at a later period his cousin Lacy became his associate 
in plaas of holy usefulness, the happiness of that little circle 
seemed complete. 

Faithful and affectionate. were the appeals of the young 
minister, especially to the young, in whose welfare he took a 
deep interest; while those who were acquainted with his early 
history, were not surprised at the frequency with which he urged 
upon his hearers the importance and loveliness of christian con- 
sistency. Cc. C. 


THE MILLER, . 

ed with invasion, all ranks. became soldiers, and every man 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty was enrolled, forming 
readiness to protect the country. 

Engiand, and during one of my country walks, 1 come to a small 
mill, situated in a pleasant and retired spot. In frost of the Boune 
@ young woman was feeding some poultry.; she asked me to walk 
in and rest myself. Feeling tired, 1-thankfully accepted: her invi- 
tation. Ina large arm-chair by the fire, elderly mam, 
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man addressed me by saying that I was welcome to rest myself. 
I thanked him, and saying that I felt tired with my walk, I took 
a chair beside him. He appeared so much dejected, that I said 
“You do not appear well ; are you suffering from illness?” He 
said “ No, not in body ;” and then told me that his heavenly 
Fath~> had given him a good share of health, and was leading 
him through life with a few ailments of body, but he had had 
heavy trials. Here the old man appeared to be much moved. I 
remarked that life is full of trials, and it is through much tribu- 
lation that we must enter the kingdom. The old man said, “‘ you 
appear to feel interested in me, sir, and, if it is not intruding on 
your time, I will give you an account of some of the trials 
through which I have passed in my journey through this wilder- 
ness-world. The Lord says that he leads his people by a right 
way; and though opposed to flesh and sense, yet it és a right 
way, and leads to a city of habitation. For although my trials 
have been of a most distressing nature, the Lord -has laid under 
me his everlasting arms, and brought me hitherto on the journey 
of life. Whilst many of my youthful associates are still wedded 
to this world, and lying in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
iniquity, | often exclaim— 
* Why was / made to hear Thy voice, 
And enter while there’s room, 


While thousands make a wretched choice 
And rather starve than come ?” 


I am well assured that if I have fled from the wrath to come, it 
is the Lord's doing ; for I know that in me, that is in my flesh, 
there dwelleth no good thing. I will now proceed with my 
narrative. 

“‘ My parents lived in a small town in Devonshire, where my 
father carried on a very respectable business. He articled me to 
an attorney in the same place, who proved to be a gay, worldly 
man, and very inattentive to business ; the consequence of which 
was, that his practice declined, and he was obliged, soon after I 
entered his office, to leave the town altogether. I then returned 
home. My father about this period experienced some heavy 
losses in his trade, and after a little while, was compelled to give 
itup. He had now no means of setting me forward in life; and 
although I made several attempts myself, they were mostly un- 
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successful. Year after year passed and left me in worse circum- 
stances than before. My father died soon after the reverse of 
fortune which he had experienced ; and about this time, one of 
his friends kindly enabled me to take this little mill, where I 
have lived many years in tolerable comfort, although I have 
sometimes found it hard work to make both ends meet. My 
wife, whom I married about thirty years since, has been truly a 
help-meet for me, and has solaced me in all the trials and 
difficulties through which I have had to pass. We should often 
have given up, had it not been for the support we both had from 
the Lord, who helped us, and in the midst of severe trials enabled 
us to say, ‘the Lord doeth all things well ;’ and to join with 
good old Eli, in exclaiming, ‘It is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good!’ Nature does not like this, but St. Paul says 
‘I can do all things through Christ strengthening me.’ 

“ My dear wife would often say, * the Lord has brought us on 
hitherto, and he will not now forsake us.” We had three chil- 
dren, whom we endeavored to bring up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and blessed be his holy name, our 
prayers were heard; they all three became followers of Jesus. 
The boys I found very useful to me in my business: they were 
remarkably steady, and our mill-work prospered ; we also carried 
on a little farming, and my wife managed the dairy. My sons 
_ were now growing up to manhood. William, the eldest, assisted 
me in the mill, and James managed the farm; whilst my daugh- 
ter Lucy assisted her mother, and attended to the poultry. Thus 
we passed many years happily together. I think it impossible 
to be more happy than we then were. Our mill and farm both 
answered well, and we were in the enjoyment of peace and con- 
tentment amongst ourselves. 

“ But He who doeth all things well, and who says, ‘ My ways 
are not as your ways, nor my thoughts as your thoughts,’ was 
about to permit a great trial to assail our faith. A cloud was 
about to overshadow us, and blight our happiness and prospects 
from a most unlooked for quarter. As we were one day enjoying 
our morning meal, a constable from the neighbouring town, 
brought summonses to my two dear boys, to attend the justices’ 
meeting on the following Monday, to be sworn in to the militia, 
both of them being drawn. 
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“ The war was at this time raging with its greatest fury on 
the continent, and I cannot describe to you, sir, what were the 
feelings of my dear wife and myself at having our children 
snatched away from us at so short a warning. As for providing 
substitutes, that was impossible: they were difficult to be pro- 
cured, and their price was far above our means: there remained, 
therefore, no alternative. Our distress was very great when the 
day arrived for them to leave their hitherto happy home. 

“ At the time when my sons joined their regiment, the war in 
Spain was being carried on under the Marquis Wellesley, and troops 
were continually being sent for the reinforcement of our army in 
; that country. The regiment to which my children belonged, 
volunteered to go thither soon after they joined it, and the 
ga government accepting their offer, they embarked shortly after- 
a7 wards to join their brethren in arms. We often heard from 
. . them. They did not like being in the army: the life they were 

| compelled to lead was so opposed to that to which they had been 
| accustomed when at home. There was much hard fighting, 
| every inch of ground being contested. We dreaded after every 
battle that we should hear that they had fallen. Year after year 
passed away, and we still continued to hear from them: they 
Were several times amongst the wounded, but were fortunate 
enough to save their lives. 

“ One morning as my wife and myself were standing at the 
mill door, we heard at a distance, the postboy blowing his horn. 
He passed us at full gallop, crying ‘Great news! Great news! 
A great battle in Spain! Wellesley victorious! Salamanca taken!’ 
and was soon out of sight. We stood trembling; for we knew 
that many must have fallen, and perhaps our dear boys amongst 
the number; and while bells were ringing for the victory, and 
bonfires blazing, we could do nothing but weep, fearing that 
every post might bring tidings of sorrow to our hearts.” 

Here the old man could not for some time proceed with his 
story. After a while, he said ‘“‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ William 
had fallen, and James was slightly wounded! From his letters 
we heard the particulars of poor William's death, and of his own 
recovery. Inthe next battle he also fell! Cruel war!’’ cried 
the poor old man—“ Both my boys are gone! I shall see them 
po more until we all stand at the great tribunal ! 
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“* When they were taken away from me, | was obliged to give 
up my farm, as I could not cultivate it without their assistance. 
With the help of my daughter Lucy, I have been enabled to keep 
on the mill until the present time. I know that my days are 
almost numbered, but I wait the Lord’s time to remove me to a 
better world, where no sorrow enters. I know that the Lord is 
leading me by a right way, and although it has been a very af- 
flicting path, it has been the means of bringing me to a closer 
communion with him, and I can say in the midst of all my trials, 
‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord who doeth all things well.’ ” 

I was very much affected with the touching history of the old 
miller, | thanked him for his relation of it, and told him that if 
ever again I should visit that part of the country, I should esteem 
it a privilege to come and see him. 

A few years after, I once more visited my friends in that 
neighbeurhood, and the following day I walked towards the mill 
to see whether the old miller was still living. At the gate I saw 
Lucy, who recollected me immediately. I enquired for her 
father, and followed her into the house. The miller and his wife 
were still living, and were both much pleased to see me. They 
appeared somewhat more reconciled to the loss of their sons. 

The good old man said that he found he was going the way 
of all flesh; that his earthly tabernacle was fast dissolving ; but 
he knew in whom he had trusted— he had built his hopes upon 
the Rock of Ages, and he knew what it was to rejoice in God, his 
Saviour. He said Lucy was a great comfort to them in their 
declining years ; that it was a great pleasure to see her walking 
in the way of life. I often visited the mill during my stay, and 
found my soul often refreshed while talking to the old man, on 
what the Lord had done for his soul. I left the country with 
regret, taking leave of my friends, the miller and his wife, with 
but little expectation of seeing them again in this world. Not long 
after, I had a letter from my relatives, in which they informed 
me of the death of the old couple. They both departed in the full 
assurance of a blissful immortality, looking to the blessed hope 
of everlasting life through the merits of a crucified Redeemer. 

I often look back with pleasure to the day on which | wandered 
to the little mill, and became acquainted with the miller and his 
wife. » G, 

Widcombe. 12 
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Iw all the various works of Jehovah, we discover, not only 
perfect order and obvious design, but the most admirable and 
regular gradation. The world, which was the work of six days, 
could have been perfected in a moment. In the vegetable world, 
this gradation is evident, in trees, plants, and flowers. In the 
production of light, we have first the dawn, then the clear day, 
then the meridian splendour. The growth of man is equally 
gradual, in the infant, the boy, the youth, the man, the aged. 
The faculties of the mind have the same development; great 
events arise from small beginnings. A spring, scarcely discern- 
ible, produces a mighty river. The progress of religion in the 
soul has the same regular progression—conviction, conversion, 
sanctification, eternal glory. ‘‘The path of the just is as the 
shining light, shining more and more unto perfect day.”’ 

In the glorious Reformation, the same gradation is visible. To 
accomplish it, many years were employed, and many agents 
engaged ; kings and courtiers, priests and laymen, were raised 
up to perform it, and the formidable opposition raised against it, 
was encountered and vanquished, in all which Divine power was 
80 conspicuous, that enemies, as well as friends, were induced to 
acknowledge, “ This is the finger of God!”’ 

John Wiekliffe has been called the first reformer. He is 
styled, “‘the glory of England, the honor of Oxford, the first 
discoverer and guide in our blessed Reformation.’’ He was born 
in 1324, at Spreswell, Yorkshire, near the river Tees, in the 
parish whence he derived his name. He was first a commoner 
at Queen's College, Oxford, and afterwards at Merton, a college 
at that time renowned for its learned members, where he 
became acquainted with some of the greatest and most learned 
characters of his age. 

Hume acknowledges him “to have been a man of parts and 
learning, and to have the honor of being the first person in 
Europe, that publicly called in question those principles which 
had universally passed for certain and undisputed, during 80 
many ages.” Of his high attainments in the study of the canon, 
civil, and municipal law, much is affirmed. He committed to 
memory the most abstruse parts of Aristotle, and made himself 
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master of all the subtleties of school divinity. He was well read 
in the theology of the Fathers, Augustine, Jerome, Andrew and 
Gregory, and of Grosthead and Fitzralph; from the two latter, 
especially, he derived his arguments against the encroachments 
of the papal authority in England. As early as 1356, he wrote 
against some popish corruptions, in a treatise, “ Of the last age 
of the church.” But he rendered himself still more celebrated 
in 1360, by opposing the encroachments of the Mendicant Friars, 
a body of ecclesiastics, notorious for their arrogant pretensions, 
cunning, and sensuality, the pests of judicial courts, and the 
nuisance of universities. This order had continued to increase 
till 1272, when they were opposed in a general council, assembled 
at Lyons, by Gregory X., and the multitude of Mendicants were 
eventually reduced to four classes, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Carmelites, and Augustines. In the University of Oxford. their 
conduct was peculiarly obnoxious, by claiming a distinct juris- 
diction even within the precincts of the academical rulers; while 
some of them solicited contributions from door to door, others 
waylaid the younger students, and endeavored to persuade them 
to enter their convents. Parents, at length, feared to send their 
children to the University, and in consequence, the number of 
students from 30,000, was reduced in 1357, to 6,000! 

For his laudable exertions, which greatly increased his repu- 
tation, he was appointed in 1361, Master of Baliol College, and 
presented to a living in Lincolnshire, which he afterwards 
exchanged for Luggershall, in Wiltshire. The founder of 
Canterbury College, Archbishop Simon Islip, in 1365, appointed 
him warden of his new institution; but, after the death of his 
patron, the regular priests had the influence to eject the warden, 
and the three secular fellows, and although an appeal was made 
to the pope, the sentence against Wickliffe was confirmed in 
1370. This did not at all diminish his reputation in the 
University. He took the degree of D. D. in 1372, read public 
lectures, which were highly applauded, and exposed the impos- 
tures of the monks, with great force and effect. 

About this time, the papal court was employing every artifice 
to induce Edward III. to pay to the Roman see, the tribute 
which had been so ingloriously agreed to by king John; no less 
asum than 30,000 marks, was claimed as arrears, due to the 
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pope for England and Ireland. Wickliffe espoused the cause of 
his king, and replied with great ability, to a monk who had 
written in defence of the claims of pope Urban. This attracted 
the attention of the court, and procured for him the patronage of 
the king's son, the renowned John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. 

Wickliffe appears to have acted with great prudence and 
caution. As old customs and opinions were not easily to be 
eradicated, he introduced new sentiments in divinity, in a manner 
the least offensive, by mixing them with metaphysical discussions. 
By degrees he proceeded to invalidate the writings of the fathers 
after the tenth century. He then traced the rise and progress 
of corruptions in religion, and criticised and censured the 
usurpstions, of the court of Rome. He formed one of an 
embassy, sent to Bruges, to confer with the pope's nuncios, 
concerning the liberties of the English church. The discussion 
was protracted for two years, when it was determined, that the 
pope should desist from making use of reservations of benefices, 
and that the king should no more confer the benefices by his 
writ “ Quare impedit.” As a reward for his services, he was 
presented, by the king, to the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leices- 
tershire, and installed as a prebend of the collegiate church of 
Westbury, Gloucestershire. Having resigned his other prefer- 
ments, he retired to his rectory, and as professor, delivered 
occasional lectures at Oxford. 

We now approach the more prominent part of Wickliffe's life 
as a reformer. His residence abroad, rendered him more 
sensible of the corruption and tyranny of the church of Rome, 
end both in his lectures and conversation, he inveighed strongly 
against the pope, defended the authority of the crown, and the 
privileges of the nobles, end freely censured vice and corruption 
in all ranks. He represented the pope as anti-christ, the proad 
worldly priest of Rome, and that, “though the realm had a huge 
hill.of gold in it, and no other man took thereof except the 
pope's agent, yet, in process of time this hill would be levelled.” 
He censured the worldiy-mindedness of the priesthood, and 
declared that, the abomination of desolation had its beginning 
from a perverse clergy, as comfort arose from a converted clergy ; 
that the eucharist, after consecration, was not the real body of 
Christ, but only a sign of it; that the church of Rome was no 
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uncle, with Lord Henry Percy, assured Wickliffe of their protec- 
tion, which greatly disconcerted the popish adherents, while it 
gratified the people, by whom he was highly esteemed. 

At the citation of the two prelates, the reformer appeared at 
St. Paul’s, to defend his doctrines, February 19th, 1377, attended 
by the Duke of Lancaster, Lord Percy, and four bachelors of 
divinity with their suite, and a vast concourse of people. On 
their arrival in the court, the duke and other barons sat down 
with the episcopal judges, and Percy desired Wickliffe to be 
seated also. This provoked Courtenay, who remarked that a 
clergyman ought to stand, when cited before his ordinary. ‘‘ My 
Lord Bishop,” said the duke, “ you are too arrogant; and all 
in confidence with your relations; who yet shall not be able to 
help you; they shall have enough to do to help themselves.” 
*Sir,”” replied Courtenay, “I place no confidence in my rela- 
tions, nor in any man else, but in God himself, in whom I| ought 
to trust, and who will enable me to speak the truth.’”” The duke 
said, in an under tone, “Rather than I will take these words at 
his hands, I will pluck him by the hair of his head out of the 
church!” The whole assembly was instantly thrown into 
confusion, and the delegates were forced to dissolve the court, 
after hastily forbidding Wickliffe to preach, or write in defence 
of the articles which were objected to him. § 

How often has the Lord appeared for the preservation of his 
people in a time of danger, and proved himself a present help in 
time of trouble! Hitherto, Wickliffe found that the weapons 
formed against him could not prosper. He was an instrument 
in the Lord’s hands to commence a great work, which others 
were to accomplish. God has agents always at his command, 
and they who are willing to work for him, shall be furnished 
with all needful supplies, and have strength given them for the 
day. We may perceive in the conduct of the prelates, the 
enemies of Wickliffe, that, although there are many devices in 
the heart of man, yet the counsel of the Lord shall stand. 
Friends often rise from a quarter, where we do not look for them. 
In the persons of the Duke of Lancaster, and the Earl Marshal, 
Wickliffe found firm and powerful supporters, and through them 
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did Jehovah deliver his soul from death, his eyes from tears, and 
his feet from falling. 

Wickliffe was again cited by the prelates the following year; 
and to prevent a defeat, they appointed the court to be held in 
the archbishop’s chapel, at Lambeth. Here he delivered an 
explanation of the articles objected against him. A number of 
citizens of London, fearing that he might be treated severely, 
rushed into the chapel and spoke in his favor; added to which, 
the queen mother ordered Sir Lewis Clifford to go and peremp- 
torily forbid any definitive sentence to be passed against Wickliffe. 
Thus was he delivered a second time; for he was dismissed with 
an admonition only, to desist from maintaining his doctrines, 
both in the pulpit and in the schools. On this, his second 
escape, an historian quaintly quotes, Mark xi. 32. ‘“ They 
feared the people, for all men counted John that he was a prophet 
indeed.” 

The death of Gregory produced a disgraceful contest for the 
triple crown, commonly known by the name of “The great 
western schism.” On this oceasion, Wickliffe published a pam- 
phiet, ““On the Roman pontiff, and the dispute of the popes,” 
which was followed by another, “On the truth of Scripture,” 
in which he urged the necessity of a translation of the Bible; 
asserted that the will of God was there fully revealed, and that 
the law of Christ was sufficient to rule the church; or, in other 
words, that the Scriptures are a sufficient rule for doctrine and 
discipline. The effect of these publications may be easily 
imagined. His friends were strengthened in their attachment 
to his principles; his enemies were exasperated. 

His exertions, his anxiety, and the persecution he experienced, 
induced a serious illness in 1379 at Oxford. The mendicants 
formed a deputation to visit him, and obtain from him, if possible, 
a retractation of some of his sentiments against them. He heard 
them patiently, but at length, with a severe countenance ex- 
claimed, “I shall not die, but live, and declare the evil deeds of 
the friars.” Full of astonishment and chagrin, they hurried from 


his presence, persuaded that he wodld live to give them further 
uneasiness. 


But the great work which Wickliffe achieved, was his trans- 
lation of the Bible into English, the first that was ever produced. 
13 
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He commenced this immediately on his recovery from the illness 
already referred to. His sentiments on this subject are striking, 
“ Scripture is the faith of the church; the more it is known in 
an orthodox sense, the better; therefore, as secular men ought 
to know the faith, the divine word is to be taught them in what- 
ever language is best known tothem. The truth of the faith is 
clearer, and more exact in the scripture, than the priests know 
how to express it; and if one may so speak, there are many 
prelates who are ignorant of Scripture, and others who conceal 
things contained therein. It is desirable then, that the faithful 
should themselves search, and discover the sense of the faith, 
by having the Scriptures in a language which they know and 
understand.”” These sentiments are clear and explicit, and show 
the value of the Bible translated into the vernacular language of 
every nation, and the duty of all to read and search it for them- 
selves. He also published a tract in which he most ably asserted 
the right of all to read the Bible in their own tongue, and the 
guilt of those who would withhold it from them. ‘The venerable 
Bede had translated the gospel of John, and Alfred the Great, 
the Psalms, into Saxon. Other translations of the Scriptures 
into English, had been rendered by Richard Fitzralph, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and John de Trevisa, a Cornish man; but 
Wickliffe was the first who undertook a complete English 
version of the Old and New Testament. With the assistance of 
others, he collated many Latin copies, examined all the com- 
mentaries he could obtain, sought the true meaning of difficult 
passages, and noticed in the margin, the difference between the 
Latin and the original language. His work appeared in 1380. 
Had Wickliffe rendered no other service to the cause of true 
religion, this would have immortalized his memory. How many 
plain and otherwise unlettered men, have had reason to bless 


God for the English Bible, wherein they can read in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of God! 


This is the Judge that ends the strife, 
Where wit and reason fail; 
Our guide to everlasting life, 
Through all this gloomy vale. 
Although this translation was violently opposed, and a bill 
brought into parliament to suppress it, the bill was eventually 
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thrown out by a great majority, and transcripts of single Gospels 
or Epistles were purchased with eagerness, by those who could 
not procure a larger portion. The following specimen of this 
translation will not be unacceptable to the reader :— 

Matt, xi. 25, 26. “Tn thilke tome, Ehesus answerive and seid, 
knowleche to thee, favir, Lord of anv of earihe, for 
thou bast bin these thingis fro wise men and revp, and bast 
schewid hem to litil chiluren. So, favir, for so it was plespnga 
to fore thee.” 

Wickliffe had no sooner completed his translation of the Bible, 
than he re-commenced his attack on the errors of popery. In 
his public lectures, delivered the following year, he declaimed 
against transubstantiation, asserting that the ‘ bread and wine 
remained the same after consecration, and that the body and 
blood of Christ were not in them substantially, but figuratively.” 
The chancellor of Oxford published in the schools, a condemnation 
of Wickliffe’s conclusions. The reformer appealed to the King ; 
but his petition was rejected ; in addition to which, he was now 
deserted by his former protector and patron, the Duke of Lancas- 
ter. How striking is the caution contained in the words (Ps, 
cxlvi. 3.) “* Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, 
in whom there is no help.” 

. About this time, an insurrection, headed by Wat Tyler and 
others, broke out in Kent and Sussex, and spread to other coun- 
ties. Many outrages were committed, and amongst other acts 
of violence, Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, was cruelly 
beheaded by the rebels. Courtenay, Bishop of London, the 
inveterate enemy of Wickliffe, being appointed to the primacy, 
was determined to extirpate what he considered “‘ the new heresy.” 
He therefore summoned a court of the superior clergy, and some 
civilians, to examine the tenets of Wickliffe and his followers. 
This was to be held in the monastery of the preaching friars in 
London. Wickliffe, when cited, refused to attend, pleading his 
official situation in the university, in which he was supported by 
the leading academical officers, who presented to the court, a 
high commendation of his learning, piety, and orthodoxy. 
Three of them, Drs. Hereford and Rapyngdon, and Mr. Ayshton, 
appeared to defend him. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
on 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


April i. As he that doth paint a faire fire, may paint the 
colour and the form of the bowing flame, but can no way paint 
the heat thereof; so an hypocrite can look like a christian, speak 
like a christian, and, in outward actions, counterfeit the chris- 
tian, but can never attain to the christian’s heat.— Cowper, Bp. 
of Galloway. 1600. 

2. We may make a test of our sincerity, by examining whe- 
ther we search out and commend the good qualities of those 
who do not like us.—H. More. 

3. The difference between believers and unbelievers in point 
of knowledge, is not so much in the matter of their knowledge as 
in the manner of knowing.— Bogatsky. 

4. The scripture is to us what the star was to the wise men; 
but if we spend all our time in gazing upon it, and observing its 
motions, and admiring its splendour, without being led to Christ 
by it, the use of it will be lost to us.—Adam. 

5. If envy could dwell in the realms of eternal love, there 
are surely two advantages possessed by men which angels might 
covet--the one that the Lord has borne the cross for us, the 
other that we are permitted to bear it for Him.— Francis de Sales. 

6. They who endeavor not to behold the glory of Christ in 
this world, shall never behold Him in glory hereafter unto their 
satisfaction, nor do they desire to do so; only they suppose it a 
part of that relief which they would have when they are gone out 
of this world.— Owen. 

7. When Zeal comes forth, may Meekness walk with it on 
one hand, and Wisdom on the other; and then it will be well 
conducted.— Rowland Hill. 


8. Itis not he who believes strongly that shall be saved, but 


he who believes indefinitely. — 7. Erekine. 

9. Satan seldom distresses those whom he can deceive.— 
Newton. 

10. Christ is indeed the Redeemer of all, having tasted death 


for every man, but He is the Saviour of all those only who obey 
Him.— Bp. Jolly. 
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il. We are bold to say that so much has been done for you, 
that you must take more pains to be lost than would avail to 
your being saved.— H. Melvill, 

12. It is remarkable, that though there were sufficient eviden- 
ces, there were no eye witnesses of Christ’s resurrection. He 
died in open day, in the sight of all the world; but He rose in the 
dark, hidden from the eye of mortals. We should have reversed 
the order; concealed the ignominy of his death, and paraded His 
resurrection with loud exultation.— Bennet. 

13. We must remember that thanksgiving is good, but that 
thanksliving is better still.—Rev. J. H. Stewart. 

14. The tongue of the wicked is a daily furnace, wherein the 
godly are tried.— Augustine. 

15. We are accustomed to suppose that God’s feelings to- 
wards us vary according to our own: that when we are in a 
spiritual state of mind, He regards us with more complacency than 
at other times: this is not the case; the feelings with which 
God regards us, do not fluctuate like ours.— Payson. 

16. Llow often, though we see it not, there is equal machinery 
put in motion to convey the message of mercy to a sinner, as in 
the case of Ananias bringing it to St. Paul.—H. Blunt. 

17. While I am only wronged, I am safe; but I am open to 
all manner of evil when guilty of wrong.—<Serle. 

18. There are two words in our language which I always 
admire ;—(try and frust. You know not what you can or cannot 
effect till you try ; and if you make your efforts in the exercise of 
trust in God, mountains of imaginary difficulties will vanish as 
you approach them, and facilities will be afforded which you 
never anticipated.— Williams. 

19. Those that are the soldiers of the flesh crucify Christ; 
but those that are Christ’s, crucify the flesh with the affections 
and lusts thereof.—Sparke. 

20. Sin has taken a lease of our bodies, and holds them by 
our lives. — Hopkins. 

21. The children of God pass through the world like benefi- 
cent clouds, and even their words are not lost. How blissful 
will at length be their astonishment when the Lord shall finally 
lift the veil from their earthly course, and shew them what 


beautiful crops, of which they themselves were ignorant, sprang 
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forth in silent concealment, under the dew of His grace, from 
the germs of their words and actions upon earth. They will then 
see that they have not lived in vain, even as respects others, and 
their works shall remain. No stream of time shall carry them 
away ; they follow them into futarity.— Krummacher. 
22. Time is written upon our trials; Eternity upon our 
mercies. 
23. How small an offering God will accept, if there can be 
but a small one.— Cecil. 
24. As anciently God fed his servant Elias, sometimes by an 
angel, sometimes by a woman, sometimes too by ravens, so doth 
He make all persons in the Bible, whether good, or bad, or in- 
different, supply his servants with that instruction which is the 
aliment of virtue and of souls; and makes them and their ex- 
amples contribute to the verification of that passage of St. Paul, 
wherein he saith that all things co-operate for good to them that 
love God.— Robert Boyle. 
25. There is no surer mark of trifling in prayer, than when 
men are careless what they get by prayer.—Traill. 
26. Though God's people have their infirmities, yet I will not 
for that withdraw my love from them. God's invalids are better 
than the strong ones of the world.— Tersteegen. 
27. Time enough, generally will prove time little enough.— 
Jane Taylor. 
28. Let us beware of opposing anything really good, because 
it comes from those whose general principles we are constrained 
tocondemn. Let us rather gladly promote that which is really 
excellent, whoever suggests it. Thus shall we not only add 
strength to our own testimony against their errors, but take away 
the strength of error in conjunction with important truths, by 
which alone the consciences of really good men are retained in 
its defence.— Bickersteth. 

29. Man's element is sin; his centre of gravity, hell.— 
Howels. 
30. It is a wofal comfort that we sin not alway. 
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THE ENQUIRING JEW. 


A pious traveller, mentions that, during his stay in one of our 
continental cities, he had frequent intercourse with a German Jew, 
remarkable for his catholic and devoted spirit. ‘ 1 learned from him,’’ 
he says, ‘‘a variety of particulars regarding his personal history, 
especially in reference to his conversion, which place in a striking 
light the difficulties with which a Jew has to contend in turning from 
the yoke of Judaism, to Christianity.” 

He was born in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, and passed the days of 
his childhood in the gaiety and happiness natural to thatage. His 
parents wished him to devote himself to commerce; but as he evinced 
a strong repugnance to that profession, he was apprenticed to a watch- 
maker. Young and thoughtless, he determined to know the world, 
its attractions, and pleasures, and endeavored to find happinoss in its 
frivolous amusements. But amid all these pleasures, the soul lan- 
guished, and nothing gave real satisfaction. 

In this state of disquietude and discontentrment, he betook himself 
to the study of the old Testament. There he found light thrown upon 
himself. He perceived that all his thoughts and desires, his words and 
actions, were in opposition to the law of God; and the conclusion to 
which he was brought was, that he was a guilty sinner, a depraved 
creature, that he was condemned by the law, and that, in that condition, 
he could not stand before the face of the Holy One of Jacob. In this 
state of mind he called to remembrance the sentence of the Rabbis, 
** Repentance, prayer, and alms, efface the guilt of oursins.”” ‘ But,” 
said he, ‘‘I found no sentence like this in the word of God;” and it 
left him without consolation. He tried repentance; but he found that, 
however sincere, it was imperfect, and required a new repentance— 
that his prayers, as he thought at the time, very earnest, were yet feeble 
and languishing, and often interrupted and spoiled by distractions. 
The only thing he could allege in his favor was, the charities which he 
gave out of his superfluities to the poor, But these so-called works 
of charity he soon felt to fall immeasurably short of the great com. 
mandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Merit he 
had none in his own eyes—wherewith then, could he hope to satisfy 
the justice of God? In this state of mind he vividly felt the truth, the 
force, and the terror of these awful words, “ Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the book of the law to 
do them !"’ 

Hitherto his outward deportment had been unblameable in the sight 
of man. But he began to make the painful discovery that every species 
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of wrath, hatred, envy, animosity, avarice, and other kindred passions, 
are as really sinful in the sight of God as lust and murder; for he 
found it written, “Thou shalt not covet.’ He discovered also, that 
the law was intended by God to prove our moral impotence, and sinful 
state; and thus to convince us, that we must be dependent on free 
grace alone for the pardon of our sins. Having obtained this view 
of the law, and of himself, as a condemned sinner, he next ascertained 
from the Scriptures that, ‘‘ God is merciful and gracious, and ready to 
forgive ;"’ that he ‘‘ has no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, but 
rather that the sinner turn to him and live.” But by the side of these 
rich declarations he was constrained to place others which affirmed 
that God is just, and that he “ will not clear the guilty.” How to 
reconcile these two classes of texts, became with him the great 
problem. He found himself utterly incompetent to its solution. He 
was now beyond measure distressed ; but continued the study of the 
Sacred Oracles, and at length, found it said of Abraham, “ that he 
believed God, and his faith was counted to him for righteousness.” 
This statement arrested his attention, and he saw that the faith of the 
heart, and entire confidence in God, and in his promises, is the way to 
obtain pardon and peace. 

But still the question came back upon him, “‘ How can Divine 
justice be vindicated by my mere believing? What am I to believe ?— 
the promises? But how do these promises come?” This forced him 
to the consideration of the nature and design of the sacrificial institu- 
tions of the law, and he arrived at the conviction, that it is only by a 
sacrifice of propitiation, offered with an humble, repentant heart, and 
in true faith of the Divine promises, that the grace of God for the 
pardon of sins can be obtained. But this conclusion only conducted 
him to another difficulty; for the question immediately occurred,— 
How can I offer the required sacrifices? It is at Jerusalem, and at 
the altar there, that acceptable sacrifice can alone be presented. But 
we are far from the land of promise. The sanctuary of the Lord is 
destroyed; the altar is no more; the city is desolate,—the holy city, 
where the people assembled to praise the Holy One, and pour forth 
their hallelujah, is burned with fire! Israel is without a king, without 
& prince, without a sacrifice, without an altar, without a priest, without 
asanctuary! Dispersed over the earth, we are placed in the most 
painful of all situations; for in our exile. it is impossible for us to 
celebrate, according to the appointment of God, either the passover, ot 
the day of atonement, or any other sacred feast. How, then, can a 
Jew hope to obtain the forgiveness of his sins, and peace with God? 
He still, however, continued to search the Scriptures, and at last 
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made the discovery that the Levitical economy was purely figurative,— 
that in themselves, its sacrifices could not make the conscience pure, 
nor appease the wrath of a holy and just God, But when viewed in 
connection with what they adumbrated, they were of the highest im- 
portance. Here then, was a solution of his difficulty. 

The great design of these sacrifices was to give to true believers in 
Israc! a visible representation of the true sacrifice which was to come; 
the sacrifice of the Messiah, who was to take away the sin of the world, 
and reconcile men to God by his sufferings and death. 

“T now asked myself,” said he, “ Has this great sacrifice been 
offered or not? The Messiah, the righteous servant of God, by whose 
knowledge many are to be justified ~has he already come, or is he yet 
tocome?’’ This question engaged his prayers and researches. He 
confined himself, as he had all along done, to the word of God. He 
consulted the prophecies regarding the Messiah. He compared them, 
one by one, with the statements of the evangelic narratives of the life, 
sufferings, and death of Jesus of Nazareth; and he was constrained to 
come to the conclusion, that he was, indeed, the Messiah ‘‘ of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write.”’ 

But he was still unable to reconcile this belief with the practice of 
many who professed themselves Christians. ‘ I looked abroad,” said 
he, “‘over the christian community, and I found that men, for the 
most part, lived a life little conformed to the law of God; how, then, 
can the gospel be true, and Jesus be the Messiah? If men really 
believed that he died for them, they would be different from what 
they are.”’ 

At length, however, he arrived at the conclusion, that now, as of 
old, the genuine people of God might be ‘‘hidden ones ;” and that he 
was not to look for the practical fruits of christianity among the mul- 
titude of its professors, but, as it were, among those who are the real 
depositaries of the truth, and the temples of the Holy Spirit. These 
he did at length find; and their fear of God, their separation from the 
world, their genuine brotherly fellowship, uniting persons of all 
fortunes and all ranks of society, their integrity in public life, their 
zeal for the glory of God, and the propagation of his truth, their 
calmness and order in private life, their compassion for the wretched, 
their humility, patience, gentleness, and decision, their fervour in 
prayer, even for their enemies, their knowledge of divine truth, and 
their submission to the will of God; in a word, their love of God and 
of their neighbour; their profound piety and devoted affection to the 
person of Jesus Christ—these were the genuine characteristics by which 
he recognized the spiritual children of Abraham, the true people of God- 
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He did not now doubt that he had found the truth; and the result 
upon such a mind as his may easily be anticipated. He embraced the 
Saviour with his whole soul. In his own beautiful simplicity he said, 
“TI am now a happy man; I have found peace and repose; I now 
believe, in the depth of my heart, the two fundamental truths of the 
Bible,—the fall of man in Adam, and his recovery by the Messiah. 
By nature Iam involved in the fall; and by faith I have an interest 
in the recovery,—I am saved! I know that by the Messiah I am 
justified before God; and that after I shall pass away from this life, I 
shall go to heaven, to enjoy eternally the felicity of happy spirits in 
the contemplation of the face of God!" 

Soon after his conversion, he left his business of watchmaking, and 
became a missionary among his countrymen. God has crowned his 
labors with much success By his instrumentality some of his coun- 
trymen have been baptized, and in his last letter he says, that more 
are candidates for admission into the Christian church. 

The mission has often to struggle with great difficulties. He fre- 
quently takes long journeys into various principalities of Germany, 
and says that he would do more if he were enabled. His countrymen, 
are in much more favorable circumstances for listening to the truth, 
and profiting by it, than in any former period of their history. 

They feel, generally, that their expectation of the Messiah, as yet to 
come, is vain. The weeks of Daniel are long since passed; and 
though some of them still cling to the notion that His coming is 
deferred, because of their sins, yet, the great mass are aware that this 
is not substantial ground.— Abridged from a narrative appended to 
** Jewish Herald,” for February. 


Guguiries and Correspondence. 


Grace and Glory. 

Sin-—Will you favor me with the meaning of-1 Cor. ii. 9. Does it 
refer to the Christian dispensation, or to Heaven ? 
Yours, with respect, 

Aw Enquirer arrer 


Primarily to the Christian dispensation ; but as heaven is the 
climax and consummation of that scheme, it may, without im- 
propriety, be considered as descriptive of the latter. 
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Saints in God's hands. 

Sir,— Will you favor me with the true import, through your pages, 
of the words “All his saints are in thy hands.” (Deut. xxxiii. 3.) 
Does it refer to the choice, or security of the saints? 

Yours respectfully, 


B. C, 


As it is certainly true of both, we see no reason for restricting 
it to either. 
The Spirits in Prison. 


Sir,—I should be glad to receive through the Youth’s Magazine, 
an explanation of 1 Pet. iii. 19. JEMIMA, 


Christ, by the Spirit, is represented, in this and the preceding 
verse, as having by the mouth of his servant Noah, preached to 
the rebels who mocked that righteous man, and who are now in 
prison, reserved in chains and darkness to the judgment of the 


great day. 


Christ delivered to be crucified. 

Sin,— How may I reconcile Luke xviii. 32, 33, with Acts ii. 22, 23? 
It was foretold that Christ should be delivered unto the Gentiles, and 
that they should scourge him and put him to death; and yet St. Peter 
says, ‘Ye men of Israel, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain Jesus of Nazareth.”’ Will you favor me by throwing 
some little light on this? WaLter JAMES, 


The power of condemning and crucifying Jesus Christ rested 
with the Roman Governor and his soldiers, who were Gentiles ; 
but they were instigated to these acts by the chief-priests, the 
scribes, and the Jews generally, so that the children of Israel 
were verily guilty of his death. 


Gospel Preaching. 
Sin,— Will your valuable correspondent, “R.C., Penryn,” oblige 
me by his opinion on the following subject ? 
I am living with an only brother, whose spiritual welfare I have 
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much at heart. We have been in the habit of attending a place of 
worship where we do not hear the Gospel, and I have lately attended 
another place where the ministrations are evangelical: my brother 
will not accompany me to the latter place, nor will he go without me 
to the former, therefore, he seldom or never attends public worship. 
Am I most in my duty in going with him, where I cannot hear with 
profit, or in going alone where I can? JANE. 

| 


I certainly could not advise “Jane” to attend where Christ 
is not preached ; for, dear as her brother may be to her, the 
salvation of her own soul is much dearer. Could she not en- 
deavor to convince her brother of the nature of the Gospel, and 
the duty of hearing only those who preach it? Perhaps soft, 
persuasive language, and earnest prayer to God, might remove . 
his prejudices, and dispose him to accompany her regularly. At 
all events let her fry; and remember also not to slacken in her 


love for the pure “‘ Gospel of the blessed God.” R. C, 
Penryn. 
Melchisedec. 


Sin,—The Apostle Paul, in speaking of Melchisedec ( Hebrews vii. 3,) 
says, he was “ without father, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life,”’ 

How could he, being a man, neither begin nor cease to exist? An 
early explanation will greatly oblige. SAMUEL, 


It appears to have been a common practice among the 
ancients, to describe those persons as without father or mother 
whose parentage was not known or recorded. 

All that seems to be meant by the other part of the verse, is 
that the entrance on, and exit from, the ministry of Melchisedec, 
were neither defined by law nor precisely known, like those of 
the Jewish priesthood. 

FOUR REASONS FOR ACTIVITY. 
Tuy that will have heaven must run for it— 
1. Because the way is long, and time is short. 
2. Because the devil followeth them. 
3. Because the gates may be shut shortly. 
4. Because if they lose, they lose all.— Bunyan. 


| 
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POETRY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MOTHER, 


My mother! I remember well one morning when I brought 

To thee sweet flowers of early spring, which I with care had sought, 
I placed them on thy bed, mother, the fresh dew on them still, 

And gently raised thy feeble head, for thou wert very ill. 


The violet and the primrose pale, I spread with childish glee, 

But thy fond eyes, with saddened look, could only gaze on me; 

My cheeks were flushed with rosy health, my eye with pleasure bright, 
My hair lay tangled round my face, my youthful heart was light. 


I little thought of death, mother, and when you gently drew 

Home to your heart, your thoughtless child, my own yet lighter grew ; 
I flung my arms around thy neck—I gazed into thy face, 

But while I saw affection there, I sought not death to trace. 


You whispered words to me, mother; they did not wake my fears, 
And though I wept, it was because I saw thy gentle tears; 

I tried to chase thy grief away, and talked in cheerful strain 

Of many bright and happy scenes we both should see again. 


You listened—and the pallid brow grew brighter as I spoke, 

Till thou wert willing to believe the fancies I awoke ; 

For life was very dear to thee, thou could’st not bear to part 

From those loved babes, whose voices yet were pleading in thy heart. 


That night a merry group we formed, the babe was on thy knee, 
And many a bright-eyed little one stood round in sobered glee ; 
Oh! we were happy then, mother, for thou wert with us still, 
And we forgot, amid our joy, the weeks thou hadst been ill, 


And mine were happy dreams that night; and when the morning came, 
The heart-felt prayers, I breathed to God, were coupled with thy name, 
I hastened to thy room, mother,—none watched beside thy bed ; 

I saw thee, —yet I turned away with andefinéd dread. 


Again I looked upon that face, with quick and gasping breath, 

For every rigid feature wore the icy stamp of death : 

I sought to free thy hand, mother,—I called—none heard my cry, 
Nor soothed me when my spirit sank beneath grief’s agony. 

I wept, till fear assuaged my tears, and then I wildly fied 

To have my saddest thoughts confirmed—to know that thou wert dead ; 
To see a band of little ones, who weeping round me came, 

And hear them call, in plaintive tones, upon their mother’s name. 
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Spring time has brought again, mother, its flowers and balmy breath, 
And all I see brings back to me the season of thy death ; 

But He, who ever lives, looks down in mercy from above, 

And on the motherless besto'vs more than a mother’s love. 


Bristol. H. D. H. 


“GOOD NIGHT.” 
Goop night! good night! these sweet words fall 
With sadness on my ear; 
Fair acenes of childhood they recal 
When cherished friends were near; 
When looks of love, that could impart 
And the warm feelings of my heart 
Gashed forth so fresh and wild. 


Bright days of infancy! how fair 

And peaceful was your close, 

The simple words of child-like prayer 
In licping accents rosé; 

And then a mother's gentle tone , 
Whispered the soft “ Good night} ~~ 
Her hand was clasped within mine own, 
And sleep was calm and bright. 
Home of my youth! how pure the joys 
Where love and virtue reigned, 

A merry band of girls and boys 
Beneath one roof were trained ; 

Life seemed to us a joyous thing, 

Our hearts were light and gay, 

And promises, like those of spring, 
Blossom around our way. 

Rapidly passed the sun-lit hours, 

No care our spirits prest ; 

And when at eve the folded flowers 

4 Foretold the hour of rest, 

The sweet and thrilling hymn was sung 

| By voices clear and light ; 

The free and frank “ Good night.” - 
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Good wight! Joyous Neste 
Is hushed in silence now; 
And I am left to weep alone; ' 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
Play-mates of early years, 
Have, one by one, passed to the grave, 
Death stayed not for my tears. 


Grief, bitter grief, my heart pervades, 
When sunshine rests on all; 

But oh! it is as day-light fades, . 
The longest shadows fall; 
And saddest are my feelings, when | | 
Day veils itself from sight ; 
For no glad voices murmur then, = 
The loving words, “ Good might.” ” 


4 I love are early blest; | 
Life’s chequered day will shortly close, 
And L, with them, shall rest; 
How sweet will our re-union prove, 
In that fair world of ight, 
Where tears are never linked with love, 
And “ there shall be no night.” Payee “Sa 
H. M. W. 


| 
“TO WHOM SHALL WE GOt” (John vi. 68., | 


To whom shall we go, in the season of youth, ; 
When fancy's bright visions seem founded on truth, 
Ere the brow has been shaded by sorrow or care, ~ 
And hope paints the future in colors most fear? g 
To whom shall we go, in life’s solemn decline, 
When earth’s light allurwments compelled to resign, 
When the frail bending form, and the locks few and gray, 
Tell the tale of infirmity, age, and decay? 
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To whom shall we go, when in some peaceful clime, 
Our bark calmly glides down the current of time, 
No rude, stormy blast breaks the tranquil repose, 
And earth for awhile appears stripp’d of her woes ? 


To whom shall we go, when affliction or sin 

Has implanted an arrow which rankles within ; 
When the soul in deep waters is sinking, opprest, 
And eagerly seeks some kind haven of rest ? 


To whom shall we go, as that season draws nigh, 
When friends watch around to receive the last sigh ; 
When the soul is preparing, uncloth’d and alone, 

To take flight for a world, unexplor’d, and unknown? 


Dear Lord! in all seasons to Thee should we go; 


Thou hast peace, which the world cannot give, to bestow ; 


Thy love passeth knowledge, unchanging, divine, 
And the promise of life everlasting is Thine! 


CHARLOTTE. 


THE SACERDOTAL GARMENT.—(Psatm cxxxu1. 9.) 


Tue priest of Rome tells us, each ornament 
Of his poor frippery, hath a meaning hid ; 
And so the weak, deluded ones are bid 

The semblance to receive, that men invent. 


The upper vest, the purple, and the gold, 
Figure the seamless coat that did infold 
The Holy Form—the coat that none divide ; 
In girdle, maniple, and stole, we see 
The cords that bind the Lord, the Crucified ! 
How strangely with rough cords do they agree ! 
But the priest likens them,—and it must be. 
© thou deceivéd one, so dark, so blind! 
Turn to the Holy Book, and you may find 
The saintly garment, and the fitting dress— 


“Let the Lord’s priest be cloth’d with righteousness.” 


MS 


E.J A. 
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EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


— 


MAY, 1846. 


POOL OF SILOAM. 
At the juncture of the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, 


which enclose Jerusalem on its south and east sides, a 


narrow, circuitous ravine dividing the mountains of Zion 
and Moriah, and called the valley of the Tyropoeon, 
branches off in a northerly direction, At its entrance, the 
Pool of Siloam, represented in our engraving, is situated, 
though the fountain from which it is supplied has its 
origin at a considerable distance. 

The accounts which have come down to us of this place, 
so interesting from its connexion with Holy Writ, are 
somewhat contradictory, as are also the pictorial represen+ 
tations, owing probably in some instances to the variety of 
appearances it presents under different circumstances, and 
more especially such as are consequent on the occurrence 
of wet or dry seasons. 

Probably the best description of .it is to be found in the 


Church of Scotland’s ‘* Narrative ofa Mission of Enquiry — 


to the Jews,” a work to which we have frequently had 
occasion to refer, and which well deserves the attentive 
perusal of all our young readers. 

‘Passing under the rocky face of Ophel,” says this 
account, we came to the Pool It the 
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form of a parallelogram, and the walls, all round are of 
hewn stones. The steps that lead down into it at the 
eastern end are no doubt the same which have been there 
for ages. The water covered the bottom to the depth of 
one or two feet. At the western end, climbing a little 
way into a cave hewn out of a rock, we descended a few 
steps into the place from which the water flows into the 
pool. It is connected by a long subterraneous passage, 
running guite through the hill to the fountain of the 
Virgin, or more properly the fountain (as distinguished 
from the pool) of Siloam, the entrance to which is a 
considerable way farther up the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
(Although this aqueduct has many windings, it is sup- 
posed by Dr. Robinson, who computes its length at 1750 
feet, to be a work of art.) Through this passage the 
water flows softly* from the fountain, till it finds its way 
into the pool, not as generally represented in pictures, by 
pouring over the mouth of the cave, but secretly from 
beneath. 

“It has been suggested, with great probability, that 
this fountain may have had an artificial connexion with 
another fountain, said to be under the mosque of Omar, 
in the heart of Moriah, for the flow of the water seems too 
large and too calm to be the commencement of a spring in 
a limestone rock.” 

The conjecture here hazarded may now be regarded as 
a certainty, since we are credibly informed, that by means 
of this communication, the summit of Moriah has been 
reached from below, the passage being high enough for a 
man to pass through it in a stooping position. 

Mr. Wilde, a recent traveller to these parts, says, that 
the water of this spring is brackish, containing much salt, 
some carbonate and sulphate of lime, and a trace of 


* See our vol. for 1644, p. 10. 
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muriate of magnesia, together with a quantity of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas; though most persons who have 
visited the spot extol its purity and sweetness, and state 
farther, that it is much prized as a beverage by the 
neighbouring population, who must certainly be much 
better judges of the fact than a comparative stranger. 

References to the Pool of Siloam occur in Nehemiah 
iii. 15» Isaiah viii. 6, and John ix. 7, &c. which our young 
readers may consult with advantage in connexion with the 
work first referred to. 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. V.—THE NURSERY MISSIONARY. 


“Ir you will allow me, my friends,” said one of our party, 
who promised to be a second Paternus, “I shall be happy to 
relate to you a little circumstance that occurred some time since, 
and which appears to me so fraught with interest that I can only 
be content to be silent, while others have similar narratives to 
relate. 

“You must know first, that my wife, some twenty years ago, 
was quite taken with the merry little cherub face of @ young 
girl who probably had not then seen more than her fourth or 
fifth birth-day. Indeed, I believe the child must have been 
younger, for she was considered too young to be a scholar in 
either the weekly or Sunday schools, and probably from her 
extreme youthfulness she might have been wholly passed over if 
the delight of wearing a somewhat bright colored pinafore or 
frock, for the first time, had not fallen out at the very hour 
that my good lady paid a visit to her mother’s cottage, on some 
little matter of business. 

“Little Jane’s smiles and curtseys attracted the attention 
they merited, and from that eventful morning the little one 
became quite a pet of my wife's, and was invited constantly to 
the rectory, sometimes to play with our children, but oftener to 
receive instructions for which she will have to bless her Almighty 
Father not only in this world, but in that which is to come. 

“But years had passed since then, and Jane Somers had 
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turned out a comely damsel, with what would be termed a most 
pleasant expression of countenance, and a manner particularly 
agreeable for her station in life. My good lady had, on one 
occasion, lent this young girl a book, in which were narrated 
many interesting particulars of certain missionaries and their 
families in the East, and there was one tale of a young servant 
girl of the age of Jane Somers, who had been made instrumental 
in the conversion of more than one of the native servants amongst 
whom she resided. Jane was much struck with this atcount, 
and for some time after, she was constantly talking about it to 
my wife, and saying how much she desired to be of some benefit 
to any one who knew not the Saviour. 

“* My dear Jane,’ replied my wife, ‘ have you not often and 
often heard me tell you that it is not in the power of any indivi- 
dua!, unaided by divine grace, to convert another ?' 

“*] mean maam,’ replied Jane, ‘ that, though I know J 
cannot persuade any one to believe in Christ, yet I Jong, 
earnestly long, to be made the means of teaching this truth to 
some person or persons. I know that this hand could not lift . 
this book from the table, unless my mind had the will to do so; 
and yet, after all, the hand is employed for the purpose, and so 
it is with us as you once told me; and if I may say so, I should 
like to be the hand that is employed; but I cannot see anything 
for me to do.’ 

“* You understand the doctrine correctly, Jane,’ answered my 
wife, ‘but there is nothing at present that seems to call for 
action; only have patience, and you will not wait in vain. Pray 
to be employed, and if you really desire it, opportunities for your 
exertions will not be wanted.’ 

“It was whilst the repetition of this conversation was fresh 
in my mind, that I went to call upon an old friend who resided 
about ten miles from our home, in a spacious mansion situated 
ina park of some magnitude. Mr. Leslie was a gentleman of 
large fortune, residing on his own estate; he had married late in 
life ; and of a numerous family, one only, the youngest daughter, 
had survived. Little Rosa Leslie was young enough to have 
been grandchild, instead of child to her father, and having lost 
her mother at ber birth, she became so fondled and indulged, 
that it is only a wonder that she was not a torment to herself, as 
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well as to those around her. But there was one thing that 
saved this little girl from being detested by every one but her 
over-fond father, and that was, that she occasionally manifested 
some naturally warm and quick feelings of sympathy with persons 
in pain or grief; and when these were excited, she was always 
ready to weep with those that wept, unless she could comfort 
them. At all other times, woe be to those who had to humour 
‘her fits of caprice or restlessness, for the child knew not what it 
was to be happily contented. It was when Miss Rosa was 
about seven years of age that I paid this visit to her papa, and 
certainly a more naughty, troublesome child, I never beheld. I 
could hardly have believed unless I had witnessed it, that any 
child could have exercised so tormenting an influence in a family, 
especially when I saw that the only person who had power to 
control her was her father, who, with the exception of her maid, 
was the greatest sufferer by her. I cannot help smiling, even 
now, at the circumstances under which the spoiled child was 
first introduced to my particular notice. Mr. Leslie had pro- 
posed a walk, and we were just stepping out on the lawn, when 
a servant maid came after us, all breathless, and in evident 
alarm, and calling after my companion, ‘ Sir!’ she said, ‘ Sir, 
if you please, you must come; there is no such a thing as 
managing Miss Rosa, and if any harm comes, I cannot help it; 
I am only glad that I gave warning before it came to this.’ 

“* Came to what asked Mr. Leslie, in some alarm. 

‘* * Be pleased, Sir, to hasten to the kitchen-yard, and then you 
will see,’ she replied, with a pert toss of her head, ‘and if you 
wonder how she came there, please to remember, Sir, that I 
have had no power given me to contradict the young lady.’ 

“These words were, in a munner, thrown after the old 
gentleman, as he was trotting away back, through the wide 
hall towards sundry long passages which led to the offices, I 

‘ followed his steps, thinking that I might perchance be of some 
use, if the wild little heiress had put herself into any situation 
of peril. Wesaw no servant either in the passages, halls, or 
kitchen ; but a group of them so blocked up the back entry, 
that we had to displace them before we could get into the yard ; 
and as we did so, by making these functionaries sensible of our 
presence, we silenced many voices, mingled with ‘chia and 
half-frightened laughter. 
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“ Having made our way through this small crowd, we saw at 
once that we were not come too soon. A poor travelling woman 
had, it seems come into the yard with a donkey, and nothing 
would satisfy Miss Rosa but a ride upon this animal. Not 
being over gentle in her management of the creature, he had 
become so restive as to peril her very life itself, whilst the 
servants, unable to dislodge her by their entreaties, and unwilling 
to share the danger of doing so by force, contented themselves 
by venting their alarm in the manner described. But Mr. Leslie, 
with my assistance, soon rescued the child and restored order. 

“The attendant of this child was going to leave her ; and as | 
had heard before, and Mr. Leslie told me also, when he returned 
from the yard, there was much difficulty in getting a person to 
take the place. 1 thought of Jane Somers, and when | proposed 
her, telling what pains my wife had taken with her, he received 
my proposition with great satisfaction. 

“On my return home, I lost no time in informing my wife of 
the prospect of a situation for Jane, and I also gave her to under- 
stand how little Miss Leslie had hitherto been brought up, and 
that the same system of indulgence was likely to be carried on, 
and that no check would be put to it, at least under the paternal 
roof. ‘So let your profegé, my dear,’ I added, ‘ know at once 
what she is to expect, and caution her by all means not to under- 
take the place unless she is willing to bear with what she may 
chance to meet with, aye and acquiesce in a proper christian 
spirit, not gaining her point by flattery and adulation. Jane 
has wished to be of use, | remember,’ I concluded, with saying— 
‘and what more glorious opportunity can be offered her than to 
direct this young and headstrong girl to be a blessing in the 
station which she is called upon to fill ?’ 

“My wife, upon this, had a long conversation with the young 
woman, in which she clearly pointed out to her that the situation 
of attendant upon young, or even old persons, is one of vital 
umportance, but alas! how seldom is it used for the only true 
end, the leading of the wanderer to his God ! 

“The resalt of thematter was, that Jane undertook the situation, 
and she soon became so necessary to her little lady, that she was 
scarcely allowed to pay an annual visit to her home, these being 
the only times when we had an opportunity of seeing her. Thus 
passed three or four years, I cannot say exactly as to the time; 
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and from accident, though I have occasionally seen Mr. Leslie, 
both at my own house and elsewhere, I never happened to be in 
company with Miss Rosa during the whole of that time, and had 
no token whereby to form any judgment respecting her, except- 
ing from the strong attachment she and her maid were said to 
have for each other. 

‘Business, however, at length obliged me to call on and make 
an unusually long visit to Mr. Leslie. As he was not in my 
parish, such a call was of rare occurrence. I found the old 
gentleman, as usual, all kindness and hospitality, being possessed 
of a temperament of much natural benevolence, though he had 
never given me reason to think him a religious man. He pressed 
me to dine with him, and seemed a little annoyed when I declined 
so doing, but offered to stay and partake of his luncheon. He at 
first hesitated before he answered; and seemed so much embar- 
rassed that I could do no less than look round for my hat, and 
plead that, on second thoughts, I perhaps had better take an 
immediate leave. I am a bad hand at making an excuse, and he 
no doubt saw that I was at some loss for one. A smile stole 
over his countenance, and taking my hand, he said, ‘ No, do 
not go—it is so seldom I see you; but you must excuse me for 
an hour or two by and bye, though not yet, exactly.’ 

“I felt myself somewhat awkwardly situated, and after lingering 
a little while, arose to take my leave. The old gentleman accom- 
panied me to the hall, which we entered at the moment the fine 
old clock, which has stood there time out of mind, struck two. 
Mr. Leslie stood still until the reverberation of the last stroke 
had ceased, and then turning shortly to me with a very friendly 
smile, he said, as if answering some thoughts of his own, ‘ Well, 
be it so—his own lady, I suspect is at the bottom of it all; and 
why should not he see the fruit of her own works?’ 

“« What is it, sir?’ I asked, not doubting that I was myself 
the original nz to whom he referred. 

“*Well;’ he replied, ‘you shall see, if instead of going home, 
you will give me your arm across the park.’ 

“* With the greatest pleasure,” I answered; ‘if I am not an 
intruder.’ 

“*“We must lose no time, then,” he answered, ‘for I am al- 
ready afraid that we are late.’ 
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“Within the enclosure of Mr. Leslie’s park, was as much variety 
of upland and dell, of glade and open lawn, of shadowy grove 
and gleaming waterfall, of brawling brook and shrubby bank, as 
ever I saw in so small a compass. The day was just such an one 
as seemed to be made for some rural fete; not one degree too hot, 
nor one too cold, neither gloomy, nor too resplendent, and as | 
slowly traced these scenes, with the old gentleman leaning on 
my arm, I experienced such a variety of pleasurable emotions as 
are not often combined in this mingled state of existence, and 
never indeed unless in the case of an individual to whom, by the 
divine favor, such sources of gratification are opened, as the mere 
animal man cannot comprehend. 

“Mr. Leslie began his communication by informing me that his 
daughter, who always was permitted, he added, to choose the 
way in which she would spend her birthday, (which happened to 
be that very day.) had formed her own little plan of enjoyment on 
the present occasion with so much mystery, that all he knew 
respecting it was, that he had promised to meet her at three 
o'clock precisely, at a lodge in the most remote part of the park, 
which for years past had been occupied by one family, now 
dwindled down to an aged mother, a widowed daughter, and a 
child or two of the latter. ‘Their place,’ he added, ‘as gate keep- 
ers, is almost a sinecure, owing to achange in the line of approach 
Ao the hall, but they have their house and garden as free from 
all charges as if their duties were really onerous. But wherefore 
lam to meet Rosa in this place, I know no more than you do, 
dear sir,’ proceeded the old gentleman, ‘ though there is no 
question with me, that whatever the dear child is about in that 
retired corner, she is occupied with some object of benevolence.’ 
He then proceeded to speak of a very great change which had 
been wrought in Rosa for some months past, the most remark- 
able feature of which, he said, was the relaxation of the influence 
of any thing like selfishness in her deportment, as manifested in 
her constant readiness to prefer the comfort of all other persons 
to her own—nor did the old gentleman fail to trace this change 
in his child’s character up to the time when her present attendant 
first obtained influence over her. 

“On my remarking that if the attendance of Jane Somers 
had been blessed to the young lady, we must refer that blessing 
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to a higher source than the ministry of a human being, I drew 
out Mr. Leslie to speak of the power and nature of the chris- 
tian religion in general, and led him to confess, that through 
the course of a long life he had never till very lately given one 
deeply serious thought to the subject, and acknowledging that 
he had in fact been little better than an infidel, till compelled 
to confess that the faith which could thus subdue the wayward- 
ness of a too-much indulged child, who received no encourage- 
ment from the world about her to make any religious profession 
whatever, could not be an imaginary influence, but a really 
divine gift. ‘Thus so far at least’ he said, ‘so far as I 
have yet come—which is a very, very little way in the path of 
truth, have I been led on by the infant hand of my child, which 
has been the instrument used for me by my God, the blessing 
coming primarily through the channel of a poor servant from that 
excellent lady, your wife.’ 

“Thus ran our conversation, till having crossed the opener and 
more public parts of the park, we saw the farthest boundary 
before us, with a gate which stood in low relief against a dark 
wood on the other side of the road, into which it was made to 
open, and a sweet old fashioned thatched lodge on the right hand 
of the gate—the whole scene being improved by a glimpse of a 
large lake within the park, the light from the bosom of which 
gleamed amid the stems of many noble forest trees, adding not a 
little to the beauty of that secluded lodge. 

“We saw no one about the house till we had actually entered 
the porch, when we were met by the daughter of the old woman 
mentioned by Mr. Leslie. She was evidently in her best attire, 
and when she came forward, she informed the old gentleman 
that the young lady and ‘ Mrs. Jane’ and her mother and the rest, 
were in the large bower in the garden behind the house, and that 
Miss Rosa was waiting for him before the tea and cakes were 
carried out. ‘ But Sir,” she added, looking towards me, ‘ Miss 
Rosa perhaps would not like any body but her father to come in’. 

“ ‘The old gentleman seemed pleased in learning that he was 
the only person possessing the privilege of the entrée to these mys- 
teries: however, after a moment’s reflection, and after having 
made himself acquainted with the situation of the party in the 
garden, he said to me in a whisper, ‘ Follow me, and take your 
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position at the back of the bower, and through its lattice of green 
leaves you will be able to see and hear as muchas I may do in 
its open area. This good woman,’ he added, ‘will | am sure 
be able to assure you, there will be nothing to see and hear but 
what will give you pleasure’. 

“‘* Pleasure, Sir!’ repeated the woman, ‘nothing indeed but 
what will do honor to Miss Rosa, only that as Mrs. Jane says, 
young ladies should not even let their left hand know what the 
right hand does.’ 

“In the centre of the gay and fruitful little piece of ground, 
was a circular platform of closely shaven turf, in which was 
a large bower of lattice work, over which many sweet creepers 
had been trained, and just as we entered the garden, we heard 
an old and somewhat quavering voice leading the air and words 
of the old eighty-fourth Psalm, which thus commences,— 

‘O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come.’— . 

* The voices which accompanied the leader were all very young, 
though some were already very rich. I reached my place be- 
hind the lattice so soon, that I had taken in the whole scene 
within, before Mr. Leslie entered. The bower was set round 
with benches, excepting at the highest end, which was close by 
where | stood, where was an arm chair made of old boughs of 
trees: in this chair sat the old mother in her white coif, her 
shawl, and apron just out of its folds. Miss Rosa, now become a 
tali child, was on her right hand; and on her left, Jane Somers. 
The forms on each side which finished the half circle of the in- 
terior of the bower, were occupied by as many as a dozen little 
maidens, most neatly and primitively arrayed in one livery of blue 
frocks, whilst their hair was plaited and braided with very par- 
ticular care. These were all seated, and when I first saw them 
were all singing. In the centre of the bower was acircular table, 
of which the legs were ficed in the turf, and already were the 
forerunners and preparatives for ample refreshments arranged on 
this board. 

“ All these things had I seen (for how swiftly does the eye ac- 
quire even a complicated lesson) before Mr. Leslie presented 
himself at the front of the bower, and it was more interesting 
than | can describe to observe the manner in which Kosa went 
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{urward to meet him and explained the whole scene. ‘God,’ she 
said ‘ had put it into Jane’s heart to persuade her to establish a 
school, as there was none at that end of the parish; and to be- 
gin in a small way. The Lodge’ she said, ‘was so quiet a 
place, though there were many poor children in the hamlet 
beyond the wood on that side, and Mrs. Brett, the aged mother, 
was so fitted for undertaking a school, for she had known her 
long and had often lent her books; and she had so much money 
which was of no use to her, and Jane knew so well how to ad- 
vise about it,—and the little children were so glad to come.’ 
And then she looked round upon them all, and was met by a 
smile and courtesy from each, as she added and ‘Do not I owe 
all the means I have for helping all these dear little ones to you, 
my own papa, for what have I which does not come from you?’ 

“The old gentleman was so much affected that he was glad to 
hide his tears. Rosa seeing how it was with him, however, imme- 
diately altered her tone; ‘Come papa,’ she added, ‘you must 
now sit down, and join in the feast which I have prepared for you 
on my birth-day: you need not stay very long, but you shall take 
a share in our treat; our little girls know how to behave very 
well; ever since the sweet spring flowers first came out this year, 
they have been at school, and I have been so afraid any body 
should tell you about it before to-day—this happy, happy day. 
Come now, my own papa, she added, ‘and I will shew you 
about the garden, and how Jane has had the schoo! room fitted 
up, whilst they set out the feast.’ 

‘“ She was drawing him from the bower, when I came forward, 
and honoring me more than | deserved for the sake of Jane, she 
received me most kindly, inviting me also to partake of the en- 
tertainment. 

‘It was with the perfect glee of childhood and as if she had 
wholly forgotten the deep—the very deep—feelings which she had 
so lately betrayed, that the young girl shewed us all the little 
arrangements and improvements she had caused to be made about 
the house and garden, and we were still lingering at the furthest 
end of that garden, when summoned to the promised feast, at 
which my kind host, Mr. Leslie, was playfully told by Rosa that 
he was going to establish a boys’ school near the same spot. 

“*No, no, you encroaching girl,’ cried the old gentleman, 
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almost ready again to melt into tears; but notwithstanding the 
*No’ ‘No’, I was not surprised when I heard that such a school 
was soon after established. 

“I could, had I time, add much to the detail of my enjoyment 
that afternoon, and could also bring forward other anecdotes, 
which prove the richness of the blessing bestowed upon the gen- 
tle influence exercised by a pious servant maid, over the mind of 
® young heiress, by which influence that poor servant became the 
instrument, undcr God, of such benefits to society as are already 
beyond the calculation of mere man, and such as still may affect 
the welfare of her fellow-creatures, when time with her may be 


no more. M. M. 8. 
(Te be continued.) 


FREE SALVATION, 

Hap I not more confidence in the trath of my Saviour than 
in the traditions of men, poverty might stagger my faith, and 
bring my thoughts into a perplexed purgatory. Wherein are 
the poor blessed, if pardon shail be purchased only by expense? 
Or, how is it hard for a rich man to enter into heaven, if money 
may buy out the past, present, and future sins of himself, his 
deceased, and succeeding progeny? If heaven be thus sold, what 
benefit has my poverty, by the price already paid? I find no 


happiness in room on earth. it is Rapplness for me to have 
room in heaven.— Warwick. 


MIND NOT HIGH THINGS. 


think-om: the eagle's corrying tha sholl-Gch tate 
the air, only to the end he may break him by his fall, it puts me 
in mind of the devil's costly courtesies, who, out of the bounty of 
his subtlety, is still ready to advance as to destruction. Thus 
more than once he dealt with my Redeemer; no sooner had he 
raised him to the top of a high pinnacle, but strsight follows, 
“Cast thyself down;” and having placed him on a high moun- 
tain, let him fall down and he shall be largely rewarded with hin 
own. If advancement be se dangerous, I will take heed of being 
ambitious. I am high enough 
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PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—WICKLIFFE. 
(Concluded from page 179.) 

On this occasion an extraordinary event occurred. seats 
had the court prepared to enter on the subject, when a violent 
earthquake shook the walls of the monastery! The terrified 
parties threw down their papers, and exclaimed, ‘*The business 
is displeasing to God.” Only the primate maintained his tran- 
quillity, and very calmly remarked, “If this earthquake mean 


_ anything, it portends the purifying of the kingdom from heresies.” 


Having examined the articles, they condemned some as heretical, 
and censured the rest as erroneous. Sentence was formally pro- 
nounced, and John Cunningham, an opposer of Wickliffe, 
addressed the assembly from the pulpit. 

The reformer vindicated himself in the university, against the 
condemnation ; but persecution still followed him. The arch- 
bishop brought a bill into Parliament, empowering the sheriff to 
imprison all preachers of heresy: it passed the.Lords, but was 
rejected by the Commons. He obtained, however, from the 
king, letters patent, commanding the chancellor and scholars of 
Oxford, within seven days, to banish Wickliffe and his party, and 
seize their papers. The chancellor excused himself from reading 
the king's letter in St. Mary’s church. But the archbishop was 
inflexible, and insisted upon the publication of the edict, which 
produced the greatest tumult in the university.” 

Under these circumstances, Wickliffe was constrained tc relin- 
quish his professor's chair, to quit Oxford, and return to his living 
at Lutterworth. Although defeated by the hand of power, and . 
driven from the field of actual labor in the cause of reformation, 
he had sown the seed, which, though for a time buried and in- 
visible, would eventually germinate, and produce a crop. It was 
the uncorruptible seed of the word, which liveth and abideth for 

In his calm retreat at Latterworth, Wickliffe was not inactive. 
The cause dear to his heart, was still the object of his thoughts, 
exertions, and prayers. The contest between the rival popes, 
Urban VI. and Clement, still existed. The former sent @ bail 
into England, where his claims were allowed, soliciting money 


Middleton's Lives of the Reformers. 
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and soldiers, and promising plenary indulgences and pardons to 
all who in any way favored his cause. The spirit of Wickliffe 
was grieved and excited, and he thus exposed the iniquity of the 
war in which Urban was engaged. ‘“‘ The seal or binner of 
“ Christ on the cross, that is a token of peace, mercy, and charity, 
‘ig used to slay christians, for their attachment to two false 
“ priests, who are open antichrist, to maintain their worldly 
‘* state, and to oppress Christendom, worse than Christ and his 
“ apostles were oppressed by the Jews. Why will not the proud 
** priest of Rome grant full pardon to all men, to live and die in 
‘ peace and charity and patience, as he doth to all men to fight 
and slay christians? ”’ 

The Pope, highly exasperated, cited him to Rome, to answer 
for this freedom. In his letter of excuse to Urban, he said, that 
“ Christ had taught him to obey God rather than man, and that 
infirmity incapacitated him to take so long a journey.’’ Happy 
were it, if all the followers of Christ were equally bold in defence 
of their principles! We should not then hear, as alas! we often do, 
of declensions and compromises, and apostacies. The world would 
then be entirely renounced,—divine ordinances would be regu- 
larly attended,—the sanction of worldly pleasures and forbidden 
amusements would be withdrawn; and the motto of the chris- 
tian to every temptation, and to each worldly allurement would 
be—** None of these things move me.”’ 

In 1383, Wickliffe had a paralytic seizure, from which he re- 
covered, so far as to be able to perform his parochial duties. 
But the following year, December 28th, he had a second attack, 
which deprived him of the power of speech, and brought him to 
death on the third day after, December 3]st, 1384, aged 60. 
The animosity of the Roman catholics against this great and ex- 
cellent man, did not terminate with his life: they followed him 
even to the grave, and in 1415, the Council of Constance pro- 
nounced a condemnation upon many of his propositions and 
writings, declared that he died a heretic, and ordered his bones 
to be dug up and thrown upon a dung hill! This sentence was 
mot executed till 1428, when, by order of the pope, Flemming, 
Bishop of Lincoln, sent officers to disinter his remains, which 
they burned and threw the ashes into a brook. ‘“ The enemies 
of Wickliffe,” says Fuller, “thought that by burning his bones, 
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and scattering them in the Swift, they should destroy his name 
and doctrine; but no! the Swift carried them into the Avon; 
the Avon into the Severn; the Severn into the ocean; and the 
ocean round the world.” 

Stow, in his “ Annales of England” says, ‘‘ This yeere, (1384,) 
master John Wicliffe, sometime student in Canterbury Colledge, 
in the universitie of Oxford, parson of Lutterworth, in Leices- 
shire, having beene vexed with a palsey, by the space of two 
yeeres, died on the last of December, and was buried at Lutter- 
worth.’ This man, whilst he lived, as also long after his death, 
was greatly favoured of that university, as may appeare by 
letters testimonial, made more than 20 yeeres after his decease, 
given at Oxford, in the congregation house, the 5th day of the 
moneth of October, Anno. 1406. R, C. 


PENRYN. 


TONGUE TALK AND HEART TALK. 


The good meaner hath two tongues, the hypocrite a double 
tongue. The good man’s heart speaks without his tongue, the 
hypocrite’s tongue without his heart. The good man hath often- 
times God in his heart, when in his mouth there is no God 
mentioned: the hypocrite hath God often in his mouth, when 
the fool hath said in his heart, “there is no God.”” I may 
soonest hear the tongue, but safest the heart; the tongue speaketh 
loudest, but the heart truest.— Warwick. 


MEND AT ONCE, 


As it is never too soon to be good, so is it never too late to 
amend: I will, therefore, neither neglect the time present, nor 
despair of the time past. If I had been sooner good, | might, 
perhaps, have been better ; if I am longer bad, I shall, I am sure, 
be worse. That I have stayed a long time idle in the market- 
place deserves reprehension ; but if I am late sent into the vine- 
yard, I have encouragement to work, “ I will give unto this last 
as unto Warwick. 
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TWO DAYS IN MAY. 


On a still, balmy May morning, about seventy years since, a 
poor cottager, named Samuel Wilcocks, resident near a_ place 
called the Birches, between Buildwas and Madeley, in Shropshire, 
on rising.from his night’s rest, about four o'clock, opened the 
window of his bed-chamber to see if the weather were fair. 
On pushing back the low casement, the fresh and fragrant air 
came gratefully into the heated room, and rude and boorish as he 
was, in common with his neighbours in that district of mines 
and furnaces, he could not help feeling something akin to 
pleasure and gratitude as it breathed around his weather-beaten 
form. As he looked out on the familiar scenery—corn field, and 
rock, and wood, and water—there appeared a certain strangeness 
about it, for which he was for some little time altogether unable 
to account. The first peculiarity which struck him, was a small 
fissure in the earth, apparently not more than four or five inches 
wide ; but so well acquainted was he with every spot around him, 
that it fixed his attention on the instant, and before he had with- 
drawn it, he observed a large and promising field of oats, lying 
between the road and the river Severn, heaving up, and rolling 
about like the waves of the sea. The trees which surrounded it, 
rocked by the motion of the ground, tossed about their leaves 
and rustied as he had often seen them on the approach of a land 
storm; but what struck him as very singular was, that the air 
remained perfectly calm and serene. He looked southward 
towards the river, hitherto the very type of repose, gleaming and 
twinkling through its misty veil as he had seen it so often ; but 
it was now turbid and much agitated, seeming to run backward 


to its source, and the fields beside its banks, which, when he 


went to bed were over-flowed, now seemed to have cast off their 
watery burthen. 

Astonished, as he well might be, at these marvels, the poor 
man began to doubt whether he was awake or dreaming: he 
rubbed his eyes, and fixing them more intently on the landscape, 
soon felt satisfied that he was in his sober senses; and arousing 
the other inmates of the cottage, prepared to escape the 
threatened danger, supposing very naturally that these strange 
appearances were indications of a coming earthquake. A kind 
providence directed his flight, and the little household found safe 
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refuge in a wood at no great distance. It now became evident 
that this awful spectacle was no illusion, for scarcely were the 
fugitives twenty yards from the house, when they perceived a 
great crack run very quickly up the ground from the river, whilst 
the land behind them, with its trees and hedges, moved rapidly 
in the opposite direction, with a harsh, rattling, rushing, 
smothered kind of noise, graphically compared by the narrator to 
that of a large flock of sheep running swiftly by him. 

A farmer, resident in the neighbourhood was about the same 
time much terrified by a loud burst of wind, which seemed to set 
full upon his bed-room window, as if shot had been thrown 
against it; and on getting up. found that the flood of yesternight . 
had left his grounds, and that the bed, even, of the river itself was 
almost dry! This blast of wind was probably much heated and 
impregnated with sulphurous vapour, as it affected a yew tree on 
its way, and withered two others. 


But these first impressions are inadequate to convey a just 
idea of the nature or extent of that convulsion of the earth’s 
surface which then took place. A subsequent examination of 
the spot furnished the following particulars as they are given 
with some alteration and abridgment, by a pious and intelligent 
eye witness. 

“When I came to the spot, the first thing that struck me was 
the destruction of the little bridge that separated the parish of 
Madeley from that of Buildwas, and the total disappearing of the 
road to Buildwas bridge, instead of which nothing presented 
itself to my view but a confused heap of bushes, and huge clods 
of earth tumbled one over another. The river also wore a 
different aspect; it was shallow, turbid, noisy, boisterous, and 
came down from a different point.” 

“Climbing over the ruins, I came to a field well grown with 
rye grass, where the ground was deeply cracked in several 
places, and where large turfs, some entirely, others half turned 
up, exhibited the appearance of straight or crooked furrows, 
imperfectly formed by a plough drawn at a venture.” 

“Getting from that field over a hedge into a part of the road 
which was yet visible, I found it raised in one place, sunk in 
another, concave in a third, hanging on one side in a fourth, and 
contracted as if some uncommon force had pressed the two hedges 
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together. But the higher part surprised me most, and brought 
directly to my remembrance those places of Mount Vesuvius, 
where the solid, stony lava has been strongly worked by repeated 
earthquakes ; for the hard beaten gravel that formed the surface 
of the road, was broken every way into huge masses, partly 
detached from each other, with deep apertures between them, 
exactly like the shattered lava. Going towards Buildwas, I saw 
that the road was again totally lost fora considerable space.”’ 

The field of oats, before spoken of, had originally presented 
an undulating surface, and the old mounts were now sunk into 
hollows, and the hollows raised into mounts, one of which was 
eight or nine yards higher than the road. This field was rent 
throughout into huge mis-shapen masses, that shook beneath 
the feet. | 

Between this shattered field and the river was a bank on 
which, besides a great deal of underwood, grew twenty fine large 
oaks. This wood shot with such violence into the Severn, that 
it forced the water in great columns a considerable height, and 
turned back the river, the channel of which rose about ten yards, 
heaving up an immense body of water, and scattering many of 
the shoals of fishes it contained over the surrounding fields, 
where the spectators afterwards picked up eels innumerable. 

A barn, after travelling several yards towards the river, sank 
into a chasm and disappeared, with the exception of its shattered 
roof; hedges were torn up and transported to other spots; 
stupendous chasms opened in many places, leaving here and there 
mounds and pyramids of earth, as if to register their depth; in 
a word, dry land exhibited the dreadful appearances of a sea 
storm, and the solid earth as if it had acquired the fluidity of 
water, tossed itself into massy waves; the stupendous hollow 
of one of these waves running for nearly a quarter of a mile 
through rocks and a stony soil with as much ease as if dry earth, 
stones, and rocks, had been a part of the liquid element. 

Such is but a scanty outline of the terrific phenomena wit- 
nessed upon this occasion—wonders which during the lapse only 
of the three score years and ten which measure out man’s 
sqjourn upon earth, are almost buried in oblivion. So true is it 
that when God’s hand is lifted up in judgment, we do not see it, 
or, if seen, forget it before a generation has passed away ! 
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Drawn by a feeling of curiosity to the place, the crowds which 
flocked towards it from the neighbouring towns and villages, 
imparted to that hitherto retired spot, a character of unusual 
activity and interest. Some were leaping from mass to mass 
amongst the dislocated ruins, or thoughtlessly kicking down the 
earth above, upon those who explored these natural trenches in 
search of fossils, or from mere motives of curiosity. Others were 
shouting to their fellows, or with loud ribaldry and mirth, turning 
into a jest this awful visitation of Providence. Some were 
standing proudly on the deserted bed of the river, whilst others, 
intent on investigating the phenomena of land-slips and earth- 
quakes, were curiously questioning all who could afford informa- 
tion on the subject, and noting down with philosophic accuracy 
the actual appearances of the spot. But amongst this large 
resort of visitors, there was one upon whom the eye could not 
fail to fix itself—not from any commanding majesty of person, or 
demeanor he exhibited, for his bodily presence, like that of the 
apostle of the gentiles, was weak and mean; but because he 
carried with him an air so strikingly contrasted with that of all 
the others, and seemed as he walked slowly and thoughtfully 
amongst the ruins, an object of general interest. He wore a 
plain and somewhat faded suit of black; and with his long hair, 
thoughtful mien, and primitive simplicity of speech and manner, 
appeared as if he had been transported thither from some 
mountain village in Switzerland, and still breathed the air of a 
region nearer heaven than our own. But uninitiated as he seemed 
in the ways of men, there was a glory in his eye that no one 
could mistake, and a lofty intelligence in his whole aspect, that 
proved him to be at once a shrewd observer and analyst of the 
human heart, and a powerful and eloquent exponent of its work- 
ings. Now and then his strange gestures, and impassioned and 
rapid enunciation, as he entered into friendly controversy with an 
acquaintance, indicated something of the Frenchman, without 
any of his frivolity ; and now he spoke in equally fluent English, 
rising with his subject till he had rivetted the attention of the 
most thoughtless. 

A large concourse of persons is fast gathering, and he takes 
from his pocket a printed tract, reading from it something that 
has evidently reference to the scene before him, for he points, 
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now into the deep hollows, and now to the diverted river—to the 
shattered barn, the chaotic ruins of the road, and all the strange 
features of that disjointed landscape, concluding his remarks by 
prayer and thanksgiving to the God of all mercies, for having 
spared that guilty concourse from the sudden and appalling end 
of Korah and his company. 

Evening draws on, and new, strange, stern, shadows cross and 
chequer that devoted spot. Deep, craggy hollows, massive 
bastions, and wild natural ramparts, traverse those fields where 
long lines of unbroken light had but a few hours before streamed 
over the sleek grassy sward. The visitors depart one by one ; 
the hum of voices dies away, but there are still groups here and 
there, wandering homeward, engaged in earnest converse; and 
their talk is of to-morrow. 

It was on this morrow—on the evening of Friday the 28th 
May, 1773—that the neighbourhood of the Birches was thronged 
with an immense concourse of persons. The strangeness of the 
prospect had in some places become considerably modified, the 
tread of thousands of feet having partly closed up numbers of the 
smaller apertures, and the curiosity of visitors in ransacking the 
more accessible places in quest of fossils having caused the loose 
earth and stones to come down. Added to this, the brittle strata 
forming the soil in that neighbourhood, decomposed by the 
atmosphere, had crumbled away where the more salient angles 
or abrupt masses presented a bold surface to its action, and had 
thas rendered the chasms in some places less deep than they 
were at first. 

Still, however, the earth’s surface presented a series of frightful 
chasms, the most considerable of which stretching from the river 
to the wood next Madeley parish like a huge dry dock, having 
cross fractures, long and wide enough to contain our largest 
merchant vessels, was nearly twelve hundred feet in length, one 
hundred and twenty-six in width, and thirty in depth. In one 
of these cross chasms lay the ruined barn already spoken of, 
which had travelled more than one hundred feet from its 
original position before it become thas wedged in, and destroyed. 
From the middle of this ragged hollow, another ran out towards 
the river to the length of about one hundred and twenty feet, and 
about sixty-six in width ; and to this point, the deep interest of 
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the countless multitudes now congregated, appeared to gravitate. 
Thousands stood around the huge fissure, and others, more 
careless, lolled upon the grass that fringed its summit, or 
contented themselves with reclining at a little distance behind 
their fellows. Some slid carelessly down its sides and filled the 
bottom of this newly made valley, exchanging looks and words, 
and harmless missiles with their friends or acquaintances above, 
whilst one well-dressed group, boisterous in their ill-timed mirth, 
called forth strange echoes from the riven earth as they passed 
the wine glass to each other, shewing on the very brink of this 
‘‘uncommon and dreadful grave,”” their approbation of the 
heathenish maxim mentioned by St Paul, “Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’’ How little did they think that this, 
their heathen argument, would be literally, awfully fulfilled with 
reference to two persons in that very company! Yet on the 
morrow, (Oh! what a traitor is to-morrow!) a woman in 
the prime of life—that woman who now walks listlessly and with 
a laugh upon her face, around these yawning gulfs prophetic of 
her early tomb—a woman but thirty-five years of age, after a 
few minutes’ illness, was a corpse! On the Friday she was 
standing near that jutting turf—there—just where the huge 
hollow begins to contract suddenly, and on Monday she was laid 
in the neighbouring churchyard. And ere the shadows of evening 
darkened her quiet resting place on the day following, another 
of that vast assembly had been buried too! 

Hundreds who have till now been rambling about the scene of 
ruin, press towards the spot where the greater part of the 
visitors have been for some time collected, and as they take their 
places around the chasm, look like spectators at a funeral, lining 
the borders of an immense grave. The similitade is now 
considerably heightened by the appearance, at a short remove, of 
the grave and thoughtful stranger of yesterday,—the clergyman - 
of an adjoining parish, who takes up his station on a spot 
commanding a view, not only of the whole of that vast congrega- 
tion, but of the principal features in the work of desolation upon 
which he is about to speak. For as a worthy son of a worthy 
church, he thinks it very meet, right, and his bounden duty at all 
times. and at all places, to preach the word and give thanks, 
whether men will hear or whether they will forbear; and he 
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intends to find a sermon or a text in every feature of that chaotic 
scene before him. The travelled barn—the fields—the walking 
wood—the dried-up river—the fractured road —have each and all 
a voice for him in the startling chorus of agonized creation— 
“Prepare to meet thy God !’’ | 

A low murmur runs through the crowd as that man of God 
enters and takes up his station; but soon the decent part of 
that immense audience are awed into respectful silence—a still- 
ness so profound that you may at times hear the crumbling earth, 
displaced by some over-anxious spectator, in his desire to be 
foremost in the crowd, as it slides down the sides of the 
concavity, startling one or other of the two hundred who occupy 
the bottom. 

There are few there present who do not know him: it is the 
humble, pious, devoted John Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, and 
chaplain to the Earl of Buchan. The good man prays. O what 
a prayer is that, as with swelling heart and streaming eyes, and 
voice tremulous with emotion, yet fervent and impassioned as if 
he saw heaven opened by the violence with which the violent are 
to take it, he supplicates the mercy of his long-suffering and 
forgiving Lord towards the rebels now before him! Does he ask of 
Him who gives the Spirit without measure, to hold back His hand, 
lest the poor earthen vessel, overwhelmed with the abundance of 
the revelation, should burst with its excessive glory?* Let us 
hope rather that he prays its capacity may be so augmented as 
to receive grace upon grace and be filled with all the fulness of 
God! “And Thou, mighty God!” he continues, as his eye, 
lustrous with the tear of genuine pity and compassion, glances 
around the scene of wonder—“and Thou, mighty God! who, in 
the midst of judgment, didst yesterday remember mercy, remem- 
ber it now! Second by thy blessing the strokes of thy rod, and the 
truths of thy gospel! Gracious Lord of the harvest, give increase 
to the seed that shall be sown in a field which thou hast so 
strangely ploughed up! And whilst thy feeble messenger calls upon 
this multitude to turn, turn Thou us, good Lord, and so shall we 
be turned! The work is worthy of omnipotence—worthy of Thee! 
Take then to thyself thy great power, and reign. It is thy 


* See Life and Times of Countess of Huntingdon, vol. i. p. 103. 
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prerogative to break rocky hearts as thou hast broken these 
rocks, and to turn the stream of human affections as thou hast 
- turned that of yonder river! Once more great God! make bare 
thy powerful arm, and to-day work here as graciously in the 
moral, as thou didst yesterday in the natural, world!” 

A breathless silence pervades the whole assembly, and a thrill 
of interest becomes perceptible as he gives out his text—* If the 
Lord make a new thing, and the earth open her mouth and 
swallow them up with all that appertain unto them, and they 
go down alive into the pit; then shall ye understand that these 
men have provoked the Lord. And it came to pass as he made 
an end of speaking all these words, that the ground clave asunder 
which was under them, and the earth opened her mouth and 
swallowed them up, and their houses, and all the men that 
appertained unto Korah, and all their goods. They, and all that 
appertained to them, went down alive into the pit, and the earth 
closed upon them, and they perished from among the congrega- 
tion. And all Israel that were round about them fled at the cry 
of them ; for they said, ‘ Lest the earth swallow us up also.’ ”’ 
(Num. xvi. 30-34.) 

Never, perhaps, were the words of inspiration—‘‘it shall be 
given you in that hour what ye shall speak”—wmore strikingly 
fulfilled than on this memorable occasion. Never, since the days 
of apostolic singleness and simplicity of mind, and godly sincerity, 
was all utterance more.copiously vouchsafed. The preacher, 
enfeebled in body by the insidious workings of that consumptive 
tendency, which eventually brought him to the grave, pleaded 
nevertheless with the impetuous energy of one strong in the grace 
of his great Master, seeming by a felicitous intuition to catch the 
spirit of the strange scene before him, and to spiritualize its 
several features with uncommon readiness. 

No incident connected with the catastrophe, which had 
inspired his address, seemed to escape notice. The poor lame 
child who had been delivered from yesterday’s overthrow, and 
even the fowls of the air, flying from the barn that had perished, 
_ were types fraught with instruction to the listening thousands 
congregated on that occasion. “As the wise man bids the 
sluggard go to the ant for a pattern of diligence,” said this 
eloquent pleader for the truth—“so I am not above pointing you 
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for an example of vigilance and speedy escape to some watchful 
fowls which roosted yesterday in that building. At the first 
appearance of danger they took the providential hint, flew out, 
and were all preserved ; and shall you, careless sinners, be less 
diligent about your escape out of this transitory world, than 
those irrational creatures were about theirs out of this transitory 
barn?” But who can describe those expressions of tenderness 
and pity with which he spoke of the young impotent, urging his 
example on his breathless auditory, with the compassionate im- 
portunity of one whose spirit was indeed stirred within him. 
“ Do, oh! do as the lame child yesterday, who escaped from this 
overthrow! Seeing all who were in the house ready to run out 
of it, and conscious that he could not save himself by a speedy 
flight, he cried out, ‘ And what shall I do, father?’ Imitate him, 
poor sinners, who are spiritually maimed, halt, blind—cry to the 
Saviour of the lost, ‘And what shall we do, Lord? Without 
Thee we can do nothing. Save us, O Lamb of God, or we 
perish gone 

But it were worse than useless to attempt any adequate 
description of that impressive sermon. It was worthy of the 
preacher—worthy of the occasion—worthy of the great theme of 
man’s salvation—worthy of that joy in heaven, which welcomes 
every sinner from the ways of death. 

It was thus that God preached to the assembled multitude by 
his word, and by his providence at once. His voice was in the 
earthquake, and in the great and strong wind. The wreck spread 
before their eyes called loudly upon all of them to hear the rod, 
and Him who had appointed it. “Shall our mother earth,” ex- 
claimed the preacher, ‘‘ open her mouth, and shall you stand in 
her very jaws, without being able to understand her language ? 
Her convulsions are over, but she keeps a thousand mouths 
open, and each of them speaks to an attentive heart, and says— 
Olearth, earth, earth, hear your parent’s word! I stand ready to 
receive you; but are you ready to return to me?”’ 

But now, dear reader, has God spoken to that congregation 
only? Does not the record of this event speak as powerfully to 
us, as its actual occurrence did to them? And does not every 
movement of his providence remind us of our position, our duties, 
and our destiny? Let us not deceive ourselves by saying, ‘ God 
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has by no special sign, no remarkable visitation, no ‘new 
thing,’ spoken in our own experience.”” The very fact that he 
has done nothing, were it such, would be an urgent call on us to 
do something. ‘“ Let it alone!” to-day, may be followed by 
“Cut it down!”’ to-morrow. The very end of this goodness, and 
forbearance, and long suffering, is to lead us to repentance, 

But is it true that God has never spoken to you in such a 
manner as to command attention; that he has never put forth 
any extraordinary display of power on your behalf? What! has 
he not given his Son that He might look in mercy upon guilty 
man; and his Holy Spirit, that man, begotten to a lively hope, 
might look up again to him with joy? Has he not given you his 
word? describing it as sharper than any two-edged sword, 
penetrating as fire, and powerful as the hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces! What instrumentality could he have em- 
ployed to draw you to himself of such constraining energy as the 
love of Christ? If the testimony of Moses and the prophets 
outweigh the word of one who has actually felt the full measure 
of God’s righteous vengeance in the place of torment, and prays 
to tell his anguish as a warning to his heedless relatives on earth, 
how can you say that God, who has given you this and ampler 
testimony, has never called upon you to escape the wrath to 
come? Remember that his wrath, if “‘ kindled but a little,”’ is 
destruction. O! kiss the Son, then, lest he be angry: for can 
you anger Him who died from love to etd 


KEEP YOUR CLOCK RIGHT, 


The Scripture is the sun: the Church is the clock, whose 
hand points us to, and whose sound tells us, the hours of the 
day. The sun we know to be sure, and regularly constant in 
his motion: the clock, as it may fall out, may go too fast or too 
slow. We are wont to look at, and listen to the clock, to know 
the time of the day; but, where we find the variation sensible, 
to believe the sun against the clock, not the clock against the 
_ san. As, then, we would condemn him of much folly, that 
should profess to trust the clock rather than the sun; so we 
cannot but justly tax the miscredulity of those, who will rather 
trust to the church than to the Scripture.— Bp. Hail, 
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* You are thinking about something engrossing, Elizabeth ?”’ 
remarked Mrs. Everard to her daughter, as they sat at work one 
evening. 

“Yes, mamma; I am thinking how strange it is, that the 
Hardys are all rejoicing so much that Frank has obtained an 
appointment in India: it seems so unnatural to be glad about 
anything that causes such a breaking up in a family.”’ 

‘“‘ And yet, my dear,”’ replied Mrs, Everard, “ every profession 
is so filled up in this country, that when there is a large family 
of sons to be provided for, the most affectionate relatives cannot 
but rejoice when a prospect of honorable competence is held out 
to a young man, even though it be in a far distant land.” 

Elizabeth’s knowledge of the world was by no means sufficient 
to enable her to appreciate this argument, while the weight of 
her personal feelings was entirely thrown in the opposite scale.—— 
Born in India, separation from her parents had been her heaviest 
grief, and though Mrs. Everard’s health had compelled her to 
return to England, a few months before the period of the present 
conversation, yet Major Everard’s professional duties prevented 
his accompanying her, and the prospect of war in that part of 
India in which his regiment was stationed, made them all, at 
times, feel the great uncertainty of the whole family ever again 
being assembled under one roof, | 

“TI wish the English had never settled in India!’’ at length 
exclaimed Fanny, the youngest girl. 

“Oh, don’t say so,” said her brother Edward, firing up: “the 
establishment of our British Empire in India is the most glorious 
thing in our history!* Why only think! the old Romans in the 
height of their power had not more than one hundred and twenty 
millions of subjects, and they were three centuries in conquering 
them and the countries they inhabited ; while we have not been 
more than eighty years in conquering a country six times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland put together, and many times 
as populous. Why Benzal itself is more than twice the size of 
Great Britain.” 


* We do not agree with this sentiment, which is, however, perfectly natu- 
ral. Our first footing in India, as in other countries, was obtained by gift from 
these who had no right to bestow it, and maintained and enlarged by 
oppression, treachery, peculation, and bloodshed.—Ep. 
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“]T remember,” said Fanny, “ it tells us, in one of my mission- 
ary magazines, that if all the people in Great Britain were to 
pass through a town at the rate of five thousand a day, it would 
be eight years before they had all gone by;} but that if the 
people of India passed in the same proportion, it would take 
almost seventy-one years.” 

“It is very wonderful,” remarked Elizabeth, “ how so few 
Europeans can hold such a country in subjection: | remember 
quite well when I was a little thing, one of our Indian servants 
used to frighten me by telling me that it was a common thing 
among them to say that they could at any time crash. the 
Europeans to death, if every Hindoo would only fling a single 
handful of earth upon them!” 

“The Hindoos have never taken it into their heads to repay 
our visits,’” said Fanny ; “‘ how odd it would be if they were to 
try to get possession of England—but it is only Christians, I 
‘suppose, who oppress and rob other countries.”’ 

“* Now I dare say,” said Mrs. Everard, ‘‘ you have none of you 
thought that our settlement in India is a direct fulfilment of 
prophecy—and of a very early prophecy too-—‘ God shall enlarge 
Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem!’ But you 
must not lose sight of the vast difference that exists between a 
prophecy and a command ; or suppose that when God makes the 
sword his minister, he justifies those who use it. If such an 
argument were allowable, the Jews would stand absolved from all 
guilt in bringing about the death of Christ, as that event was the 
subject of distinct prophecy.” 

“I understand that perfectly,” said Elizabeth; ‘‘ but I never 
even knew that we were descended from Japheth: how very 
wonderful that is !”’ 

“ Would it not be more wonderful, Elizabeth, if any mend of 
God should not have ample fulfilment? Our own ignorance 
often makes us lose the benefit of fulfilled prophecy, but it is one 
of those subjects which richly rewards those who study it. . The 
correspondence between the prediction and the result is_fre- 
quently so minute and distinct as to be perfectly thailling, i 


’ According t to the latest calculations, It would now take about 15 years. 
As well as can be estimated, the population of India, subject and tributary to 
Great Britain, is given with tolerable accuracy .—Ep. 
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you look at the map of the settlement of Noah’s sons, in my 
Treasury Bible, you will see from the possessions of the 
posterity of Japheth, (whose name signifies enlargement) how 
suitable that appellation was.” 

“Then the Hindoos, I suppose, mamma,” said Fanny, “ are 
descended from Shem; so that our living in India is meant by 
dwelling in the tents of Shem ?”’ 

“That is one interpretation of the passage; but I must also 
tell you that there is an uncertainty as to the grammatical 
construction of the sentence, which is noticed by all whose 
writings I have consulted on the subject: you will observe 
( Genesis ix. 27,) it is said ‘God shall enlarge Japheth, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem.’ Many think that it means 
Ged shali dwell in the tents of Shem, and this was fulfilled when 
our Saviour assumed the form of man; He then dwelt in the 
tents of Shem, from whom the Jews are descended. But there 
is still a further fulfilment in store, and of that there is no doubt, 
for it does not rest on one disputed construction, but on many, 
many prophecies, relating to the times that are yet future,”’ 

‘* You mean, mamma, the prophecies as to Christ’s kingdom, 
when all the nations of the earth shall believe on him, and he 
shall dwell in every heart? But do you really think that India 
will ever be converted? Mr. Hardy says that we hear a great 
deal about missionaries, but that they have done scarcely any 
good in India.”’ 

“1 am sorry,” replied Mrs. Everard, “that such statements 
should be but too often made by those who, having lived in 
India, may be supposed to be able to form a correct opinion on 
the subject; but, setting aside the very strange and contradictory 
notions existing among men of the world, as to what is really 
good; how many missionaries do you suppose there are in 
India? Bengal which, as Edward remarked, is twice the size of 
this country, only possesses twenty-eight, and one single town 
in that province contains no fewer than nine hundred heathen 
temples! Now just imagine what this country would be, had 
we only fourteen, instead of fourteen thousand, clergymen, to 
leave out of the question our dissenting ministers of al! com- 
munions, even supposing we had had the advantage of a religious 
education, and of pious examples, and that there wasnot an 
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individual among us without a copy of the Scriptures. Even as it 
is, how many newspapers might be taken up and perused by a 
stranger to our land, without his being able to suspect that our 
population possessed any purer faith than the worshippers of 
Kalee, and the Ganges? Take it asa safe rule, never to make 
what has not been effected, a test of the efforts that have been 
employed. God has his ‘appointed weeks of harvest,’ in the 
spiritual, as in the natural world: and if he be pleased to prolong 
the period for sowing, our duty is as clearly to persevere as it 
was to cast the first seed.” 

‘‘ But, mamma,” said Fanny, “‘ how very long it is since the 
prophets predicted that all nations should serve the true God? 
and what very small progress seems to be made. Have there 
not always been some Christians in India?” 

“The Syrian Christians at Travancore and Malahar, of whom 
Dr. Buchanan gives so interesting an account, when visited by 
the Portuguese in 1503, claimed to have had an episcopal church 
there for thirteen hundred years ; but this is very questionable, as 
is also the tradition that St. Thomas was the first missionary to 
that country. But recollect that God is eternal, and though we 
can form little idea of what that really means, yet we know 
enough to convince us how very, very insignificant, the longest 
; periods of computation must appear to him. He himself has 
; told us that a thousand years in his sight are but as yesterday, 
when it is gone, or like a watch in the night. Now you know 
when you were on board ship, coming home, the watch was 
changed several times during the night; you were often fast 
asleep, and when you awoke were quite ignorant how the time 
had passed ;: it seemed to you but a moment since you had fallen 
asleep. There is another thing too, which we may remark with 
respect to God's predictions; not only that their fulfilment is 
delayed in point of time, but that the course of events often 
seems, for perhaps a long period, to tend in quite an opposite 
direction. You sent me a very nice description once, Edward, of 
your sailing up the Forth from Edinburgh to Stirling; you said 
the windings of the river were such that as you approached Stirling 
it was often quite tantalizing when the castle rock seemed so 
directly before you, that it appeared as if you must reach the 
town immediately, when, all at once on raising your eyes from 
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the map you were looking at, no castle was to be seen at all, till 
on looking behind you, you perceived that you were travelling 
fost away fromit! When the leraelites were in bondage in 
Egypt, the number of prophecies they possessed Was very stall ; 
but among them it wae explicitly stated, that ‘Canaan should be 
a servant of servants unto his brethren.” It must have been a 
aevere trial to their faith to be under eabjection, in defiance, aa :t 
seemed, of the prediction: but that it was only a bend in the 
stream appears now very plain tous. And all these things are 
written for our benefit, if we will only make that use of them 
which they are so richly calculated to bestow. ‘On that self 
same night,” appointed by God, the lernelites were brought out 
of Lgypt; and thoygh we know not the appointed time of India's 
deliverance from the worship of her heathen deities, it is ae 
surely determined; and events, apparently the most contra. 
dictory, are even now working to bring it about.” 

“ Then you think, marnrma, that missionaries should persevere, 
even if they do not succeed in making a single convert.” 

Unquestionably, Vanny, we must not measure duty by the 
success that follows our exertions, Our Saviours last command, 
to go inte all the world, and preach the goapel to every creature 
unrepealed but God has not severely tried the faith of 
his devoted servants who have for hie enke left their native lands, 
as yim suppose. When we find our societios in India numbering 
thousands of converts, we fee! thankful for the bleseing that has 
attended the etnall measure of za) which has hitherio been shown, 
particularly when we remember that it is not more than five 
and twenty years since missionary operations have been actively 
cornmenced in northern India. Bat «till how emall proportion 
do these bear to the millions of idolaters by whom they are 
surrounded! Burke once eaid, that if the were expelled 
from India, they would leave no better traces of their dominion 
behind them, than the hyena and the tiger; and it is indeed 
melancholy to think that our own countrymen are in eo matiy 
metances obstacles to the reception of the goapel by the heathen. 
if tats religion, they often say, be good for ua, it is surely good 
fot your own people ton! Try it upon them, and when you see 
them act upto what you teach, then we will listen and hear 
what you have to say,”’ 
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“Tt is very hard work begging for the Missionary Society, 
matima; 86 few people seem really to care anything about it,” 

Tt is indeod but too true: in many cases it arises from total 
ignorance of the subject. T have been quite grieved since I came 
home to find how few even of the supporters of missions take an 
interest in the published accounts. I am sure no one can read 
them regularly from month to month without feeling the deep 
interest in the different stations, and individual missionaries, 
and I think you will find it a good plan to enlist your friends ne 
regular readers of your magazines, for some time before you ask 
for any subscriptions.” 

Certainly,” said Kward, it ia but common justice that we 
should do what we can for India when we get eo much from it 
in different ways.” 

“It is a startling thought, Mdward, that our queen has more 
heathen subjects, than any sovereign in the world, except the 
Panperot of China; eo there is a fact with which to meet those 
who refusé to make efforts in the missionary cause, on the plea 
that ‘ charity begins at home”” 

“Tut still, mamma, how very, very little can be done by 
christians in this country, let them do what they will, There 
always seems more and more money wanted, however much 
is raised.” 

“And why, dear? just because God has learkened to the 
prayers of those who have dedicated what he has given them to 
his own service. If cur missions Were at a stand atill, thew 
present income would be adequate; bat God has Wieesed them. 
He has awakened a desire in many quarters for instruction which 
there is no means of supplying, and if we regret having to use 
increased efforts, what ie this but in reality to complain that we 
have been taken at our word—that what we pretended to desire 
has been so far granted) Out country has great resctrces, and 
when you read that if every Sunday scholar collected only one 
penty every week, every Missionary Society would have dowtle 
ite present funds at command, should it not lead us to pray that 
He in whowe hands are the silver and the gold, would tarn the 
hearts of their possessors to dedicate « larger portion of this 
wilds wealth than they have hitherto done, to the dissemination 


A the true riches over the large part of this world’s surface, that 
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is in the depths of spiritual poverty? I delight in your patriotic 
spirit, Edward, but I long to see it more extended—not confined 
to the deep interest you take in the prosperity of the possessions 


of your queen, bat acknowledging a higher allegiance, and 


earnestly desiring and using your utmost efforts, that your 
heavenly king may daily rule over more and more of those to 
whom you are united by the common tie of an earthly monarch. 
Time is hastening on, alike -with them and with curselves 
Could you track the five thousand of whom Fanny spoke, in 
their daily march, you would see that numbers of them daily 
cease to exist, and how few of the remainder can hear the 
glad tidings of salvation, when there are not more than two 
hundred and fifty christian ministers of any denomination in 
India, including those whose special and ample field of duty is 
among theirown countrymen. It is sad to reflect that so much 
should be thought of the difficulty of leaving this country when 
the missionary cause is in question, and 60 little of it when this 
world only is considered, Would that all professing Christians 
felt what these lines so well express ! 
“* Wealth, labour, talents, freely give, 

Yea life itself, that they may live ! 

What }th your Saviour done for you ? 

And what for Him will ye not do. {’”’ 

“ That is the only motive that can truly stimulate missionary 
work at home or abroad; and the mote deeply we are imbaed 
with it, the more shall we long to do, and the less shall we think 
of anything we have done, and of any sacrifices we have it in our 
power to make in such a cause. L. N. 


FAITH AND UNBELIEPF. 
glass, but at comtrary ends. Infidelity looks through the wrong 
end of the glass; and therefore sees those objects which are 
near afar off, and makes great things [ittle; diminishing the 
greatest spiritual blessings, and removing far off from us threat- 
ened cvils: faith looks at the right end, and brings the blessings 
that are far off in tins, close to our eye; and nvultiplies God’s 
mercies, which, in a distarce, lost their greatness.—. Bp. Hall. 
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| BUNYAN IN PRISON. 

“ Pass we now to another scéne, about the yer 1660. We 
eater the prison of John Bunyan. It is, you afte aware, the 
common jail of Bedford. It is said to have been the damp and 
dreadful condition of this prison which first set Howard's phi- 
lanthropic spirit in exercise for the improvement of the prisons 
throughout Europe. Bunyan’s prison stood upon Bedford 
bridge. It was a bridge of sighs to niany, though, by God's 
grace, not to him; its walls were probably almost as danip as 
the dungeons in Venice, but it was not sea-water that washed 
its foundations, and trickled its rusty iron gates with moisture. 
There was no court-yard, no space for out of-door-work, or ex- 
ercise in the open air; there were stone-walls and iron-bars, a 
bridge and a river. The window in his cell was grated; so that 
he could not look far or freely out of it; but he could see the stin- 
light, the water, the fields, and the clouds. The glimpses of 
sweet nature in this world were not so clear to him here, as wee 
the perspective visions of the Holy City coming in upon his soul. 
His cell was small and comfortless, as was the whole jail; and 
when he would step farther than the few paces back and forth 
between the walls of that cell, he must go into the common room 
of the prison. There were, at one period, more than sixty dis- 
senters incarcerated along with Bunyan, some for hearing the 
gospel, some for preaching it. He had, it is said, the experience 
of some cruel and oppressive jailers, though others were very kind 
to him. Twelve years of imprisonment are long to bear,— 

Long years, it tries the thrilling frame to bear; 


and for six or seven of those it has been said that there is no rea- 
son to believe that he ever was permitted to set his foot outside 
the rocky threshold. Perhaps he had died, says the continuation 
of his own life, which is supposed to have been written by a bro- 
ther Baptist minister intimately acquainted with him— 

he had died, by the noisomeness and ili-usage of the place; had 
not his enlargement been procured from his hard and unreasonable 
sufferings. Unable to pursue the honest trade at which he had 
always hitherto wrought for the support of his family, he now 
‘earned—assisted, doubtless, by them—to make tagged thread 
laces, by the sale of which they might procure what must have 
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been, at best, a scanty subsistence. A beloved wife and four 
children were dependant upon him, and were permitted at times 
to visit him; and that dear blind child, in regard to whorn he has, 
in so artless and affecting a manner, related the trial of his feel- 
ings, was permitted to abide with him through the day, a solace 
to his heart, a companion in his work, and one to whom he 
could talk as artlessly as to his own soul; their conversation 
must have been often as the prattle of two children, for Bunyan 
had in him the freshness and simplicity of childhood, even in riper 
years; a mark of genius, which a great and profound writer has 
pointed out as one of its most precious and undoubted character- 
istics. 

Now, let us enter his little cell. He is sitting at his table, to 
finish by sunlight the day’s work for the livelihood of his dear 
family, which they have prepared for him. On a little stool his 
poor blind child sits by him, and with that expression of cheer- 
ful resignation with which God seals the countenance when he 
takes away the sight, the daughter turns her face up to her father, 
as if she could see the affectionate expression with which he looks 
upon her, and pratties to her. On the table and in the grated 
window there are three books, the Bible, the Concordance, and 
Bunyan’s precious old copy of the Book of Martyrs. And now 
the day is waning, and his dear blind child must go home with 
the laces he has finished, to her mother. And now Bunyan 
opens his Bible, and reads aloud a portion of scripture to 
his little one, and then encircling her in his arms, and clasping 
her small hands in his, he kneels down on the cold stone floor, 
and pours out his soul in prayer to God for the salvation of those 
so inexpressibly dear to him, and for whom he has been all day 
working. So daily he prays for them and for her, and daily he 
prays with her, and teaches his blind child to pray. This done, 
with a parting kiss, he dismisses her to her mother, by the rough 
hands of the jailer. 

And now itis evening. <A rade lamp glimmers darkly on the 
table, the tagged laces are laid aside, and Bunyan, alone, is busy 
with his Bible, the Concordance, and his pen, ink. and paper. 
ile writes as though joy did make him write. His pale, worn 
countenance ts lighted with a fire, as if reflected from the radiant 
jasper walls of the Celestial City. He writes, and smiles, an 
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clasps his hands, and looks upward, and blesses God for his 
goodness, and then again turns to his writing, and then again 
becomes’ so entranced with a passage of scripture, the glory of 
which the Holy Spirit lets in upon his soul, that he is forced, as 
it were, to lay aside all his labors, and give himself to the 
sweet work of his closing evening’s devotions. The last you see 
of him for the night, he is alone, kneeling on the floor of his 
prison; heis alone with God.—Dr. Cheever. 


SEVEN-EARED WHEAT. 


A singular species of wheat is mentioned by Mr. J.H. Lyman, 
in the ‘American Agriculturist,’ called wheat of Taos. He says 
that it is found only in New Mexico. The peculiarity of it 
consists in the plurality of heads or ears, differing from our 
common wheat heads only in size, being a trifle shorter and 
thicker, but equally well filled out. The berry is quite as large, 
and the flour as white and good as of the wheat cultivated in this 
country : the stalk is also stronger and thicker, and but very few 
inches shorter. About eight inches below the top, and im- 
mediately above a joint, a small seed stalk is sent out two or 
three inches long, terminating ina head or ear. At a propor- 
tional distance, say one inch and a half, above the first seed stalk, 
another is sent out in the same manner as the first, and so on 
continuously for six heads, the main stalk or stem terminating 
also in a head like the common variety. It produces in all, seven 
heads or ears of the same size and character. It is called by the 
Mexicans, the seven-headed wheat, and appears to be the same 
as the wheat of California. 

It has been long known that a species of seven-eared wheat, 
answering the description of that mentioned in Genesis xli. 22-24, 
which appeared in a vision to Pharaoh, stills grows in Egypt, and 
has been raised in this country from seed imported thence ; but 
we believe its discovery in the new world to be of very recent 


occurrence. Taken in connection with those relics of ancient art, 
the pyramids, statues, and sculptures, described by Humboldt, 
and more recent travellers, as existing in the neighbourhood of 
New Mexico and California, and which bear a striking resem- 
blance to the gigantic works of Egypt, the occurrence of this 
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peculiar kind of grain is very remarkable, affording as it does, 
additional evidence of the common origin of both nations. 

The wheat of New Mexico resembles more closely than any 
other kind, that referred to in the dream of Pharaoh, which is 
described with the minute accuracy peculiar to Holy Writ, as 
having ‘seven ears growing on one stalk,” and not, as observed 
by Parkhurst, “on one ear,” as was the case with the specimen 
raised in his own garden by that eminent scholar, from seed im- 
ported from Egypt. 

How far this implied fact of the Egyptians having reached the 
American continent, may illustrate the curse pronounced against 
them in Ezekiel xxix, 12, we leave to those who are better 
skilled in prophetical theories than ourselves. We cannot, 
however, but think that this denouncement, is one of the strongest 
proofs we possess that our modern gypsies came originally from 
Egypt. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


In the United States of America, the Aurora Borealis appears 
at all seasons, and in various forms. At one time faintly, in 
distant rays of light ; at another, it assumes the appearance of 
bright floating standards, but more frequently in the form of a 
broad crescent of light, with its extremities touching the horizon, 
and the inner line strongly marked, the space within it being much 
darker (probably by contrast) than any other part of the heavens. 
Its brilliancy in this form is truly beautiful, and after retaining this 
appearance a short time, it generally changes into magnificent 
columns of light which move majestically from the horizon toward 
the zenith, till after having lighted the firmament with the most 
luminous colors, it suddenly vanishes, but soon re-appears, and 
again vanishes, and so continues to fade, re-appearing and changing 
infinitely, until its brilliancy intermingles with and fills the 
atmosphere, and then insensibly disappears altogether. It is said 
that a hissing, resembling the rustling of silk, is frequently heard 
during a brilliant display of aurora. We have seen it appear in 
still more luminous and magnificent style than here described in 
Labrador ; but we never did, nor those with us, observe it accom- 
panied with any noise, although it is by no means improbable.— 
Commercial Toriff, U. States. pp. 112—113. 
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MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
OR 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT, 


May 1. How many think it a dreadful crime to be righteous 
over much, who consider it none at all to be righteous over little. 
—Bp. Porteus. a 

2. When God’s will crosses man’s will, then he calls it a 
disappointment. 

3. We may know by our affection to the Sabbath, whether 
eternity will be forced upon us or not.—Adam. 

4. Fear God for his power; trust Him for his wisdom; love 
Him for his goodness; praise Him for his greatness; believe 
Him for his faithfulness, and adore Him for his holiness — Mason. 

5. Sectarian light often extinguishes Christian heat. 

6. No man ought to look for anything in heaven, but what 
way or other he hath some experience of in this life.— Owen. 

7. Let us walk after Christ, because he is the truth; let us 
walk in Christ, because he is the way; let us walk towards 
Christ, because he is the life.— Bp. Cowper. 

8. How have I heard not how much, is the best inquiry.— 
Serle. 

9. I must not be an enemy, I would not have one: to be an 
enemy is sin, to have one is only sorrow. 

10. The net of the church encloses bad fishes as well as good; 
and according to St. Augustine’s admonition, the good must not 
break the net because the bad are in it, but wait quietly and 
patiently, ever in hope of their becoming better in the company 
of the good, till Christ himself in the day of judgment shall 
separate the precious from the vile-—Bp. Jolly. 

11. We little know how great a mercy it is here, to be com- 
manded to love our neighbour as ourselves ; and much more, to 
be effectually taught of God to love one another.— Barter. 

12. God the Father has work, God the Son has work, God 
the Spirit has work, in the redemption of man: shall God work 
and we sit still? shall Christ pray and we be silent >— Ahuriro, a 
South Sea Chief. 

13. When man’s self-love meets another man’s flattery, that 
is a high praise that will not be believed.— Bp. Hail. 
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14. Every Christian either reflects a ray of light, or casts a 
shade of darkness. 

15. We may possess earthly comforts, but we must not be 
possessed by them.—Spurstowe. 

16. Faith is the key that unlocks the cabinet of special 
providences.— Charnock. 

17. The Christian must fight, not faint.— Cecil. 

18. Whosoever excelleth in the gifts of grace, let the same 
think that they be given him, as much to do his brother service, 
as for his own self; and as much for the love which God hath to 


the weak, as unto him unto whom God giveth such gifts; and he 


that withdraweth aught that he hath from his neighbour’s need, 
robbeth his neighbour, and is a thief — Tindal. 

19. We think so much of our Saviour’s residence upon earth 
as one of lowliness, that we are apt to forget the very numerous 
displays of His glory which he exhibited while here below. 

20. All we can give to God, is but the action and return of 
what He gives to us. If He then give us anything short of 
Himself, we instinctively repay the gift with something short of 
ourselves, and thus it is that gratitude is offered for temporal and 
for lesser spiritual mercies. But where the great blessing is vouch- 
safed, where God withholds not himself, but reveals and com- 
municates his own essential nature to the soul—it, in return 
gives itself back without reservation to him, and all its affections 
centre in the fulfilment of the first and great commandment.— 
H. Woodward. 

21. A man alone shall be in worse company, than are in all 
the world, if he bring not into him better company than are in 
himself or in all the world; which is, the fellowship of God and 
the Holy Spirit.— Leighton. 

22. ‘* Take ye away the stone.’’ Our Lord commands with 
gentle quietness, as if He were not about to do the greatest thing 
that could be done. What the hands of men can accomplish, 
that, the hands of men must accomplish. He will do that only, 
which He only can do.— Lavater. 

23. He that has a blind conscience which sees nothing, a 
dead conscience which feels nothing, and a dumb conscience 
which says nothing, is in as miserable a condition, as a man can 
be on this side eternity —M. Henry. 
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24. Means are a common gift of God’s hands, but wisdom to 
improve those means is a special grace from Jehovah’s heart. 

25. As for friends, I shall not think the world to be the 
world, if that well run not dry.— Rutherfurd. 

26. The carnal Jews occupy a middle place between Christians 
and heathens. The heathens know not God, and love this world 
only: the Jews know the true God, yet love the world only. 
Christians know the true God, and love not the world. The Jew 
and the heathen love the same object. The Jew and the Chris- 
tian know the same God.— Pascal. 

27. It is not for any mortal creature to make a map of that 
Canaan which lies above: it is to all of us, who live on the bitter 
side of death, an unknown country, and an undiscovered land. It 
may be that some heavenly pilgrim, who with his holy thoughts 
is continually travelling thitherward, arrives some times near the 
borders of the promised land, and gets upon the top of Pisgah, 
and there has the perfect prospect of a fair country which lies a 
far way off; but he cannot tell how to describe it; and all that 
he hath to say, to satisfy the curious inquirer is only this—if he 
would know the glories of it, he must go and see it.— Bp. Rust, 
1667. 

28. Though the brazen serpent was provided for all, none 
were healed but those who looked on it: so no man shall be 
saved but he that looks up by faith to Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
look up timely, look up daily, for sin daily wounds thee; look up 
with a fixed and single eye.— Keach. 

29. The study and delight of a celestial spirit, is to observe 
infinite wisdom, carrying into effect the designs of infinite bene- 
volence.— Charles Wolfe. 

30. A man cannot pray long and continue in sin ; for either 
his prayers will compel him to leave his sins, or his sins will lead 
him to leave off praying.—Jeremy Taylor. 

31. A candle wakes some men as well asa noise. The eye 
of the Lord works upon a good man as much as His hand; and 
the godly man is as much affected by this consideration, the 


Lord sees me, as by this, the Lord strikes me.— Donne. 
L. N. 
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inquiries and Correspondence. 


| Reading the Scriptures. 

We have received a few hints with reference to the subject 
adverted to at page 137. 

Always desirous of availing ourselves of the experience of 
others, we annex the remarks of two of our correspondents who, 
as they “ speak that which they know,” are certainly entitled to 
consideration. Their suggestions have at least four good points : 
they are brief, plain, practical, and proved. 

Q. B. says, “I think, if your correspondent, instead of reading 
a chapter or more would adopt the same method as myself, she 
would find similar benefit. It is simply, to take a parable, a 
narrative, or only a passage of Holy Writ, and write from it as 
many questions as I can think of, and then to go over it again 
several times, reading my questions. While doing this, other 
thoughts have sprung up, and other ideas have presented them- 
selves, until my string of questions has both surprised and 
delighted me, and I have sometimes wondered where they came 
from, or that | had never before seen so much in the passage. 
This, of course, led on to something further—I mention it only 
as a first step. More pleasure will be found in the result of our 
own efforts, than if the same knowledge were gained from others. 
We do not see the whole of an object at once: it must be turned 
round again and again, and scrutinized closely if we would know 
all about it.” 

C. M. is equally entitled to attention. 

“| have found it,” she says, ‘‘a pleasant and profitable plan, 
in searching the Scriptures, to learn a verse every day, and 
think it over on retiring to rest. I began with the Epistle to the 
Ephesians: and the more I meditate on it, the more beauty I 
see in it. Another plan is, to collect all the texts on any one 
subject, such for instance as the office of the Holy Spirit, prayer, 
faith, patience, &c., and write them in a little book, accom- 
panied with sincere prayer. If your correspondent will adopt 
this suggestion, I doubt not she will soon find the Word of God 
more simple, and more ‘condensed’ than the words of men, 
however holy and devoted they may be (Psalm cxix. 140.) 
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Psalm cxlix. 6. 


Sir,— You will oblige a reader of, and subscriber to, your “ Youths’ 
Magazine”’ by an explanation of Psalm cxlix. 6. CLEMENT. 


We think verse seventh explains what is meant by the latter 
part of the preceding verse; and the former part is sufficiently 
intelligible. The saints are not only to be loud in God's praises, 
but zealous in vindicating his sovereignty. 


Providences and Accidents. 


Dear Mr. Eprtror,—A circle of friends, who are constant readers 
of your valuable Magazine, will be much obliged if you will answer 
the following question, ‘‘ How are we to distinguish between a mere 
accident, and a visitation of Providence ?”’ 

Yours, &c. RAcHEL. 


The Word of God recognizes no such thing as “a. mere 
accident ;”” the term, therefore, should find no place in the 
vocabulary of a Christian. 

Apparent casualties are real “visitations of Providence ;”’ since 
nothing can happen without God’s permission. 


Ahaziah. 


Dear Sirn,—In 2 Kings viii. 26, it is said, Ahaziah, the son 
of Athaliah, was two and twenty years old when he commenced his 
reign. How can that be, for in 2 Chron, xxii. 2, it is said, that he 
was forty-two at the same period. 

Yours, &c. Jutia Mary. 


The text in Chronicles, calls Ahaziah “ the son of forty-two 
years,’ dating, probably, from the accession of the house of 
Omri, who was his grandfather. His own age was certainly 
but twenty-two, at the period of his accession; and in the 
Septuagint, Syriac and Arabic versions, is so described in both 
the passages quoted. 
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Defilement for the Dead. 
Dear Sir,—May I request an explanation of Leviticus xxi. 1. 
JULIA Many. 


The text referred to is a special command to the priests not to 
touch or come near any dead body, and in consequence, defile 
and incapacitate themselves for the service of the sanctuary. 
(See Numbers xix. 11.) The Jews say, “it made a man cere- 
monially unclean to come within six feet of a dead body.”” There 
were exceptions which are noticed in ver. 2, viz. parents, children, 
and near relations, &c., the design of which seems to be that the 
precept might not diminish natural affection. 


Penryn. R. C. 


Christ without sin — Lamech. 


Dear Sin,—Will R. C., Penryn, have the kindness to give me 
his opinion upon two portions of Scripture—Hebrews ix. 28, and 
Genesis iv. 23. SUSAN. 

As Christ had offered himself once, a perfect offering, the 
repetition of it was unnecessary; and, therefore, when he comes 
again, the second time, he will come “‘ without sin’”’ i. e. without 
being a sin-offering, but to bring “salvation to them that look 
for him.” The word “ sin”’ is elsewhere used in Scripture for 
“ sin-offering,”’ as in 2 Cor. v. 21, 

Some commentators consider the second text referred to, 
(Gen. iv. 23), as an interrogation, “‘ Have I slain a man to my 
wounding, or a young man to my hurt?” It seems more natural 
to read the words, “‘I have slain a young man for wounding me, 
and a young man for having bruised me:”’ he had slain a young 
man in self-defence ; and, therefore, if Cain, who had slain his 
brother without cause, should be avenged seven fold, much more 
would Lamech, who had without premeditated malice and in 


self-defence, slain a young man, be avenged seventy and seven 
fold.”’ 


Penryn. R. C. 
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POET RY. 


FIGHTING MADE EASY. 
(In a Dialogue between a Father and his Son ) 


Father. 
You see that sunny garden plat? 
Son. 
do; 
Father. 


- Well then, my boy, I give that spot to you. 


Son. 
But is it yours, dear father, to bestow? 


Father. 
Why as to that, I should perhaps say—no ; 
Though on this subject, lawyers are divided ; 
So you may hold it till the point’s decided. 


Son. 
But how, if Adam —dear me !—what’s his name? 
If Adam Delver—should dispute my claim, 
And tell me he has tilled the ground for years ; 
What can I say to silence all his fears? 


Father. 
Say? Just what greater folks have said before, 
When their proud feet first tread some foreign shore, 
That you are come to do him good, and shew 
How he may wiser, better, richer grow ; 
To interchange civilities, and make 
His cause your own for pure compassion’s sake. 


Son. 

“ Well,” he may say, “‘ all this is kindly planned, 
“I feel it so—but let me keep my land !” 

Father. 
He may, perhaps ; but tell him in a trice, 
You must be near to give him good advice, 
And, as you cannot live in air or ocean, 
To cede the whole at once might save commotion, 
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Though, for the present, your demand is small— 
‘“* A little earth for charity ”’—is all. 


Take what he gives : but if he give you nought, 

Steal just as much as you suppose he ought ; 

And whilst your awe-struck friend admires your skill, 
Raise a strong fort~—in token of good will, 

And through its bevelled lancettes, from above, 

Look meekly, and discourse of peace and love. 


Son. 
No, father, no ;—I should not think that right, 
Nor brotherly—nor would my neighbour, quite. 


Father. 
Why not, my boy? The greatest nations seem, 
Judged by their acts, to sanction such a scheme ; 
To force a welcome where they cannot find it ; 
And frequently warned off, disdain to mind it. 
Son. 
Well, and what next? 


Father. 

Why, when entrenched around, | 
Ask for the remnant of that plot of ground ; 
Ask only—do not take it—though of course 
You'll hint how easy this would be, by force. 


“Give you my all!’ poor Adam may reply, 
With dauntless brow, set teeth, and flashing eye— 


_ But look him fiercely in the face, and say 


That he and his shall rue that fearful day ; 

Then point him proudly to your father’s flag, 
And talk of “ insults” to that flaunting rag. 
Thus goaded he may come, perhaps, to words, 
And then to blows, and by good luck, to swords! 


Hurrah! then for your cause ; for who can fight 
Like our own land—the land of love and light? 
The sword, the musket, and the bomb-shell there, 
Are blest by priests, and sanctified by prayer, 
And God—the God of Peace—through Christ His Son 
The Prince of Peace, is asked to “‘ Speed the Gun !” 
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Son. 
But who acts thus? I'm sure 7 never could— 


Father. 
No ?—I was told, just now, you sai@ you would ! 
Son. 
Explain ? 
Father. 
You said youd be a soldier! 


Son. 
Oh! 
But, father, not to fight unfairly—so. 


Father. 


Unfairly, boy !—why, whether wrong or right, 

These rank-and-file-machines must march and fight ; 
The conscience bartered for a scarlet coat, 

The will led captive by the trumpet’s note. 


Unfairly! On this picture turn your eye— 
There rolls the brimming Sutlej, calmly by ; 

The flying foe press towards the bridge ; and here 
Red coated “‘ christians,’”’ hot in chase, appear ; 
The bridge gives way, and, in the refluent wave, 
Thousands might find a not-unweleome grave, 
Would righteous Britain let them drown in peace, 
And bid the booming of her arms to cease. 


But no! charge after charge, like leaden hail 

Sweeps o’er those waifs, nor groans, nor prayers avail 
Gaunt in their impotence, the wrecks of life 

Sink fast, unequal to the double strife, 

But still the red, spoil-ridden waters shew 

A living harvest to the gloating foe. 


The crashing muskets cease, but not to spare 
The wretches, guilty of misfortune, there ; 

Th’ expended charge speaks mercy —not the man, 
Called to the rear, whilst others take the van. 
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Still bent on slanghter! How the cannons’ roar 


Bellows like Anguish on the awful shore! 


Whilst the less Death gives back, that there, supreme, 
Murder full-grown may blood-baptize the stream, 


And those beyond the rattling rifle’s path, 


Crushed or dismembered, own the artillery’s wrath! — 


This is the greatness, War delights to shew — 
This, its “‘ compassion for a fallen foe ’’"— 
This, the dark glory that has oft beguiled 
Thousands, unthinking as thyself, my child ; 


And this the Woe that prompts my daily plea— 


“Lord! from blood-guiltiness deliver me !”’ 
THE CHILD'S LAST SONG. 
A recent Fact. Ps 
"Twas night—a weeping mother hung, 
With tender prayers upon her tongue, 
Over her dying child; 
So lifeless lay his fair young head, 


A stranger might have deemed him dead— 
When suddenly he smiled. 


Like earth, when on a wintry day, 

The sun breaks forth with glorious ray 
Iituming all with light — 

So changed the features of her boy, 

As that sweet smile of holy joy, 


Each instant grew more bright. 


The mother joyed, yet grieved the while, 
For well she knew that radiant smile 

Had origin in heaven ; 
That doubtless some bright gleam of bliss, 
Of a far better world than this, 


To her loved child was given. 


He lay as if some rapturous thought, 
Or «lream with blissful glory fraught, 
Had bound him by its spell ; 


* 
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Till suddenly, in accents plainy © 
He sang of heaven in such sweet strain, - 
As angel-tongues might tell. 


They wept, but his young:woice arose © 

Still stronger, sweeter, to the:close: 
Of his most holy theme ; 

His spirit seemed to wander free, 

Enwrapt in glorious ecstacy, 
By some all-heavenly scene.» 


"Twas finished! and the last wordssung— 
His little head reclining, hung 
Upon his mother’s breast ; 
While she believed him, sunk to sleep, 
And would not even sigh, nor weep, 
| Lest she might break his rest. . 


But his glad soul, on heaven intent, 
So gently left its tenement, 
She marked not it had fled ; 
"Twas only by the silent heart, 
The lifeless hands, the lips apart, 
She knew her child was dead. 


“THE SON OF THE MANSE.” 
(A Tribute to the Memory of George Archibald. Lundie.—See p. 42.) 


Tuy fond affections closely twined 
Around thy childhood’s home; 

Yet was it left by thee behind,» 
In distant lands to roam; 

Thou didst not seek gay scenes of mirth, 
Or golden stores of wealth, 

But, frail and sorrowing child of earth, 
The cheerful glow of health! 
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‘Obi! it wes cad to mark 


Which dimmed thy youthful brow ; 
For stern disease and sorrow made 
Thy gentle spirit bow; 

Yet from a Father’s hand of love 
Were pain and languor given, 
That thou, prepared for joys above, 
Might’st early pass to heaven. 


Bright are the records of thy zeal 
On Tutuila’s isle! 

The weary sufferer thou didst heal, 
The mourner’s grief beguile; 

Whilst the sweet gospel’s hallowed sound 
Thy lips would oft proclaim, 

And tell the listening ones around, ‘ 
A Saviour’s precious name. 


Yet fever, weakness, doubt, and fear, 
Thy fragile frame opprest ; 

Oh! if thy days were shortened here, 
The brighter is thy rest ! 

Immortal health and vigour now 
Illume thy sparkling eye, 

A radiant crown adorns thy brow, 
And hushed is every sigh. 


Amidst that pure seraphic throng 
Thy “ sister’’ welcomed thee, 

And sweetly blends your rapturous song 
In grateful melody ; 

For in the land of fadeless day, 
Forgotten are thy fears ; 

And God’s own hand hath wiped away, 
For ever, all thy tears! 


Brighton. H. M. W. 
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7 [ Blatow House and Church, from the Bridge. } 

+ LSTOW is a retired and picturesque 
~~ village in Bedfordshire, about two 
miles from the county town, on the 
road through Luton and St, Albans ‘ 
to London, But its chief attraction 
lies in its connexion with the author 
of the ‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,” who was 
born anid resided for almost the entire 
period of his life in this place and 
its immediate neighbourhood, which 
have thus become classic ground to 
all the admirers of his genius and 
writings. 

As this interesting association has 
been but little recognized by any of 
his biographers, although it presents 
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many points illustrative of his mental and moral history, and 

. i is often touched upon in his own artless autobiography, entitled, 

| ‘Grace Abounding,’”’ we propose, in this paper, to place in 

Wa more intimate connexion the names of Bunyan, Bedford, and 
Elstow. 

John Bunyan, an able theologian and voluminous writer (but 
better known by his inimitable “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ than by 
any other of his sixty volumes), was, according to the testimony 
of Charles Doe, his literary executor, “born at Elsto, a mile 

side of Bedford, about the year 1628. His father was mean, and 
| by trade a mender of pots and kettles, vulgarly called a tinker, 
and of the national religion, as commonly men of that trade are, 
as also were several of his brothers, whereat he worked about 
the country.” 
| Bunyan himself, in his autobiography, does not specify his 
peculiar calling,* simply remarking that his father’s house was 
yh of that rank that is meanest and most despised of all the families 
of the land. His native cottage is still standing, though it has 
undergone such modifications and modernizations as have com- 
pletely destroyed most of its original features. Before, however, 
we speak further on the subject, it’ may be well to give a brief 
| account of the village itself. 
| With reference to our preceding remark as to the situation of 
this place, we may just notice that the usual London road, 
through Shefford and Hitchin, passes considerably to the east- 
ward ; that, upon which Elstow is situate, being now but little 
used, a circumstance which greatly contributes to the peaceful 
and retired character of the place. After passing Wilshamstead, 
or Wilsted, the last village before we reach Elstow, and which is 
situate about fifteen miles beyond Luton, the country becomes 
monotonous and uninteresting, possessing the usual charac- 
teristics of that part of Bedfordshire—flat, or gently undulating 
tracts, thinly sprinkled with farm houses, and but rarely relieved 
by trees of commanding beauty, with occasionally a mean but 
picturesque cottage, standing by the side of the road, which is 


* In his prison examinations, however, he ayows himself “a tinker" more 
than once; and this, taken in connection with his own low estimate of his 
origin, and other casual notices has led to the @pinion that he was of gipsey 
pedigree—a kind of tramper, or travelling tinker. 
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almost invariably well kept, and has not unfrequently the trim 
and park-like appearance of a private way. 

A low cottage or two, with its grey thatch, beautifully em- 
bossed with moss of various dyes, its white, yellow, or parti- 
colored walls, and rude outbuildings—so rude, indeed, that the 
Londoner might well ask of them, as he did of the chaotic dells 
of Westmoreland, “‘ when they would be finished,’’—indicates our 
approach to Elstow. 

The entrance to the village possesses nothing very attractive. 
Occasionally a rick-yard, or a cottage of greater pretensions 
than its neighbour, may elicit a passing remark, till we catch 
a glimpse of the old church-tower gleaming out against the cold 
grey sky, and overtopping the tall elms beside it, noisy, perhaps, 
with the clamour of a busy colony of rooks. 

But we can scarcely be said to have entered the village until 
we reach the bridge, thrown over one of the tributaries of the 
Ouse, and close to which, on our right, stands a very pretty 
cottage, owned by the representatives of the Hillersdon family, 
who were formerly lords of the manor, and of whose ancient 
seat we shall speak again. 

The hills of Woburn, or green-sand, which rise from under 
the chalk, about Ivinghoe and Dunstable, fall abruptly towards 
Bedford in the form of an amphitheatre, the extremes of which 
lie near Marston-Pillinge, and Cranfield, whilst the pretty 
villages of Milbrook and Lidlington occupy positions abvut 
equidistant between them. Not far from the three last-men- 
tioned places, respectively, rise as many streams; that at Mil- 
brook, which is certainly known to have flowed for many centuries, 


having probably supplied water-power to the mills mentioned | 


as existing there, in the eleventh century. From these mills, in 
connexion with the brook that worked them, the latter village 
seems to have derived its name. These rillets, combining before 
they reach Elstow, form a considerable stream, which after 
meandering through the pleasant fields surrounding that Sr 5 
finds its way into the Ouse near Willington. 

There are few glimpses of gentle, home, English scenery more 
engaging than that which is obtained from Elstow bridge, even 
if we divest it of those associations which &re inseparably con- 


nected with the name of Bunyan. Our wood-cut vignette may: 
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convey some idea of its general character. The borders of the 
stream are varied with trees of different kinds, their proximity 
to the water favoring the growth of those many-colored mosses 
which add such brilliancy of effect to their sun-lit stems, 
heightened as it often is by contrast with the shifting shadows 
In some of the taller elms, the 
rooks are congregating, and beyond them, gently rising from 
the road, the fresh green sward conducts the eye towards the 
venerable priory church, with the ruins of the old Hall of the 
Hillersdons immediately adjoining it. 


which cross and chequer them. 


Over the ivied doorway 
in the centre, carved in stone, is an escutcheon of their arms, 
and the church contains many memorials of the family, who 
held the manor in the time of Charles I., or perhaps earlier, and 
one of whom built this house, so that it must have appeared in 
all its glory when Bunyan lived at Elstow. 

Independently of its architectural character, the church is deeply 
interesting from its connexion with Bunyan, who, though a 
rigid nonconformist afterwards, was, like his father, “of the 
national religion’ in his early days. It was to that identical 
building, when as a married man he deemed it only proper to 
pay some deference to the externals of religion, that he went 
twice a day, to “‘ say and sing,’’* as he phrases it: it was there, 
that steeped in that ignorance which is the mother of devotion, 
he adored “even all things, both the high place, priest, clerk, 
vestments, service, and what else belonging to the church, 
counting all things holy that were therein contained, and espe- 
cially the priest and clerk most happy, and without doubt, 
greatly blessed.” 

And certainly the spirit of the place might well work on a 
mind unenlightened and imaginative as that of the glorious 
dreamer of Elstow. The building is large and lofty, hallowed 
by antiquity, and well calculated to interest and impress the 
romantic spirit of a young rustic. The doorway isa fine specimen 


of the round Norman arch, and over it is a rude representation — 


of our Saviour’s charge to Peter, the figure of our Lord being 
surrounded by an aureole of the vesica piscis form. The interior 
is of stern and massy character, high and roomy, and containing 


— 


* These are the precise words of the Act of Uniformity, 1 Eliz. To “ say or 
sing Common Prayer,"’ is a phrase several times repeated. 
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relics and memorials of other days, well adapted to produce 
an imposing effect; a screen of dark wood-work separates the 
“high-place’’—the proscribed chancel—from the body of the 
church; and within its sacred precincts are two large brasses 
commemorating a former abbess of Elstow, and another female 
who probably filled the same high office. There are also some 
mural monuments, the kneeling figures on which appear to be 
desirous — 
* For past offences to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone.” 

It was inthis church that Bunyan’s first convictions respecting 
Sabbath-breaking were aroused, when “‘ amongst all the sermons 
his parson made, his subject was to treat of the Sabbath-day, 
and of the evil of breaking that either with labour, sports, or 
otherwise.”” And the place is close at hand where, after having 
dined, on that same Sabbath, he sought to stifle those convictions 
by a game at cat* with his godless associates. | 

A few paces down the village will bring us to the Green—the 
play-stow, or play-place of the village lads; and pushing back 
the white gate, we stand upon the very spot where Bunyan 
stood two centuries ago, when arrested in the midst of this game 
under the singular circumstances described in his ‘“ Grace 
Abounding.”’*+ From this Green, which adjoins the church- 
yard, we have the best view of the “‘ steeple-house,”” which is 
detached from the church, and in which Bunyan for some time 
after his marriage assisted the ringers, till his ‘‘ conscience 
beginning to be tender, he thought such practice was but vain, 
and therefore forced himself to leave it.”” Some, if not all, of 
the identical bells which Bunyan feared might fall upon him, 
hang still securely in the tower. 

The foreground of our Frontispiece, which represents the 
steeple-house, is occupied by the Green, whence our view is 
taken. On this Green stands the broken stem of what appears 
to have been originally a Cross, but was in later days adapted to 
receive a sundial; and nearer the village, is a large and substantial 
building of considerable antiquity, called the Green- house. Its 


* Mr. Philip writes “dat,” but our young readers will know the game 
referred to. 
t Sec. 22—24, 
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low pointed door-way, its massy timbers, and the general 
character of its structure, plainly declare it to be older than the 
days of Bunyan; and as it is now fitted up as a place of worship 
for the villagers, analogy suggests that it might have been one 
of the barns, stables, or “ milk-houses,”’ in which the good old 
puritan of Bedford, in weakness, and fear, and much trembling, 
“‘travailled to bring forth children to God,’”’ amongst his kinsmen 
and near neighbours; as the field at Harrowden, which still 
retains the name of Bunyan, may have been the “ close ’’ where 
God had often granted them seasons of refreshing. ‘‘ Have you 
never a hill Mizar to remember ?”’ he asks of his spiritual children, 
in the preface to his ‘‘ Grace Abounding”’——“‘ have you forgot the 
close, the milk-house, the stable, the barn, where God did visit 
your souls?” 

Leaving the Green, and again entering the village, which now 
assumes the character of a continuous street, with little appear- 
ance of life or business, we soon cross the end of the road 
leading to Kempstone, and a little beyond it, arrive at the 
cottage supposed to have been Bunyan’s. It has undergone 
such material alterations that perhaps very little of the original 
structure remains, though Mr. Philip, taking his cue from the 
communicative old lady who lived there when he made his moon- 
light * transit through Elstow, speaks eloquently of the hallowed 
spot. And certainly, if drawing a flattering likeness be any 
criterion, his admiration must have been unbounded, as he has 
metamorphosed a mean, blind gable into a villa fit only for the 
Regent's Park, to say nothing of the old piece of weather-board- 
ing with its hayloft door, which he has converted into a 
picturesque gothic ruin. 

Leaving, however, these unimportant questions, let us glance 
at Bunyan’s history as connected with this interesting village 
and its neighbourhood. 

It was here, excepting the interval during which he served in 
Cromwell's army, that he spent the greater part of his life; and 
he has thrown over the scenery between this place and Bedford 
an indescribable charm, which “ mellows and glorifies ”” all with 


* Mr. J’. says that nothing in Elstow remained unchanged “ but the moon.” 
We should have thought a daylight visit not too much to give to the whereabout 
of a good man whose life and times we were about writing. 
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which it comes in contact. Possessing a most fertile imagination, 
too often prone to overleap itself, or degenerate into a morbid, 
moody restlessness ; and an exquisite susceptibility to the gentle 
influences of nature, he found in the fields and lanes, the high- 
ways and byeways about Elstow, ample opportunity for indulging 
his ingenious fancies, relapsing into day-dreams, or laying open 
his too sensitive mind to the action of those impulses of external 
creation with which it rose and fell too readily. Like good old 
_ Isaac, he chose the fields for meditation, and that not only “ at 
-eventide,’’ but whenever leisure allowed, and the kindling fire 
of desired communion with the Father of spirits, urged him to 
leave his humble dwelling, that more alone, he might be less 
alone, and find in secret converse with his Saviour, the quietness 
and assurance of a trusting child. 

Were it not so evident, as in the case of Bunyan it clearly 
was, that God, by placing him in the refiner’s fire, not only 
designed to purely purge away the dross and tin that marred the 
glory of the richer metal, but actually to recast in the gospel 
mould a great and original mind, for a great and original purpose, 
we might perhaps have ventured to find fault with the course 
he adopted in his search after truth. He was during this period 
a dreamer rather than a student, casting lots for the promises of 
the gospel, and isolating saving truths from their connexion, 
that he might the better balance them on the point of a rampant 
and unschooled imagination. But his subsequent history demon- 
strates very forcibly that this inventive spirit was allowed its 
full exercise, that sanctified and directed by God's grace, it 
might bless unborn generations, by the production of the “ Pil- 
grim's Progress.’’ He was educating for a royal dreamer. 

After passing Bunyan’s cottage, we soon reach the end of 
the village, and crossing the road from Woburn, proceed towards 
Bedford. Taking up our position beneath the “ great tree,’ 
which at the junction of these cross roads forms a way-mark 
for the village, we may spend a few minutes neither unpleasantly 
nor unprofitably in glancing on the scene around us, though 
there are few features in it of any interest, except that which 
arises from its connection with the author of the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” 

On our right lies the high road to London: the cloud of dust 
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just discernible above the hedge, indicating the approach of the 
**’Times’”’ coach, which now twinkles for a moment in the 
sun-light, now disappears behind the knoll of firs that marks 
the divergence of the by-road already spoken of, and again comes 
into view beyond it. Between it and the road from Elstow to 
Bedford, which lies directly before us, are quiet open fields, and 
hedges interspersed with trees; but on the opposite side, the 
excavators are busy on the rail-road which is to join the London 
and Birmingham line, at Bletchley; and over the rude embank- 
ment they have thrown up, you may see the Asylum, a large 
plain building of red brick, and some of the houses of Bedford, 
the towers of two or three of its churches being visible, a little 
to the right of it. The road itself is so well kept, that we 
question whether Bunyan, if now living, would find any “puddles 
in the horse-pads,”’ on which to try his power of working 
miracles ;* and on each side is a good foot-path. A flag-staff 
at the town’s end, with its flag blown all to ribands, marks the 
proposed terminus of the railway and the entrance to Bedford, 
which is by no means prepossessing, and which, in this quarter 
ofit, appears to have undergone little change since the days of 
Bunyan. 

It was through one of his walks to Bedford, distant little more 
than a mile from his lowly cottage, that the grace of God appears 
to have wrought effectually on that extreme tenderness of con- 
science for which Bunyan was, even at the worst, remarkable. 
There are few who would not esteem it a privilege to retrace his 
footsteps from Elstow to the sacred spot where he met with 
those three or four holy women, whose “‘ chaste conversation 
coupled with fear,’ so touched his heart as they sate in the 
pleasant sunshine “‘ talking about the things of God,” that from 
that day he dated his first really serious impressions. And it is 
worthy of especial remark that this interview was brought about, 
not when he had strayed out carelessly and without an object, 
as his wont too often was, but as he went to Bedford “ to work 
at his calling.” God honors diligence, and talks with his people 
when he meets them in, and not out of, their proper places. No 
wonder that a spot endeared by such sweet remembrances 


nd 


* See his “Grace Abounding,” § 5!. 
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should subsequently haunt his slumbers, as sleeping, with the 
heart awake, he felt the savor and the sweetness of that precious 
hour. Often as we have passed up the high-street of Bedford, 
lying in shadow, and have seen on the gently undulating slope of 
the Clapham hills before us, “the pleasant beams of the sun”’ 
comforting and gladdening the prospect, have we thought of 
Bunyan’s vision of these blessed women basking in a light denied 
to him, and holding sweet converse on the things of Christ. 

Even the road between Elstow and Bedford is consecrated 
ground. Retiring behind the hedge that skirts it, the fettered 
soul of Bunyan may often have found enlargement, relief, or 
guidance, in prayer. Once, indeed, he tells us, when sorely 
tempted to adventure on the miracle,* of drying up the water 
lying on that road, this thought came into his mind there, 
‘Go under yonder hedge and pray first that God would make 
’ The spot is endeared by its connexion with this trial 
of his faith ; for foolish as the attempt might seem, there was a 
purpose in its permission—a purpose not difficult to read in the 
light of his own commentary—that he should not lightly venture 
to put forth the awful arm of prayer. 

But who would not delight to follow him, when, after hearing, 
probably at Bedfcrd, a sermon on the words, “ Behold thou art 
fair, my love; behold thou art fair,” he took his solitary way 
home to Elstow, along this road, his heart surcharged with the 
joy unspeakable and full of glory, which, in the day of its 
espousals, always flows into it, from a sense of the light and 
blessedness of the new and marvellous privileges of its first 
intimate communion with the Saviour of sinners? The com- 
forting time was come, and the blaspheming worldling of Elstow 
was admitted, not only to fellowship with Christ, but had 
become ‘*‘ Christ’s love, when loveless!” “ I could not tell,” he 
says, ,“‘ how to contain till I got home. I thought I could have 
spoken of his love, and have told of his mercy to me, even to the 
very crows that sat upon the plotghed lands before me, had 
they been capable to have understood me.” 

On these very ploughed lands, thus invested with unspeakable 


you able.’ 


* The power of working miracles was claimed by some of the early Puritans 
in the days of Elizabeth; and it seems probable that the old leaven of this and 
other errors, was not entirely cast out in the time of Bunyan. 
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attractions, we have often looked, and thought of Bunyan, as 
scouring the newly-turned ground in quest of food, we have 
seen the soft light reflected from the glossy plumage of the 
10)ks, or watched them returning to their ancient haunts in the 
precincts of the old church of St. Mary, St. Helena, and the 
Holy Trinity, at Elstow. There are few traits in the character 
of Bunyan more engaging than his keen relish for the works of 
nature. He loved to meet God in his own world, and appropria- 
ting that large promise, ‘‘ All things are ycurs,”’ to drink into 
his heart of hearts ‘‘the precious things of heaven,’’ and all the 
sweet influences of creation, coloring them, however, too often 
in the hues of a disturbed and doubting mind. What an idea of 
his exquisite sensibility to the exceeding sinfulness of sin, is 
presented in this touching picture, the scene of which is laid 
within a walk of his native village. ‘One day,” says he, “| 
walked to a neighbouring town, and sat down upon a settle in 
the street, and fell into a very decp pause, about the most fearful 
state my sin had brought me to; and after long weeping, | 
lifted up my head, but methought I saw as if the sun that 
shineth in the heavens did grudge to give light; and as if the 
very stones in the street, and tiles upon the houses did bend 
themselves against me. O how happy now was every creature 
over me! For they stood fast, and kept their station, but | 
was gone and lost ?” 

It was whilst residing in his cottage at Elstow, that Bunyan 
found the old copy of Luther on the Galatians, which proved so 
welcome to his wounded conscience.* Though Mr. Philip 
shrewdly conjectures that Bunyan had read this book, he says, 
strange'y enough that ‘“‘ he never names it.”¢ But he means, 
probably, in connexion with his work on the Two Covenants ; 
otherwise, this is only one of many instances of the happy inde- 
pendence of facts which he betrays, both in the “ Life and 
Times,’ and the Critical preface to his “ Greatness of the Soul.” 
Hiere too, Bunyan wrote some of his earlier works before his 
imprisonment in Bedford gaol, which commenced on the 12th 
November, 1660. 


This gaol stood upon the old bridge at Bedford, erected in the 
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13th century, and was pulled down in 17605. Here, notwith- 
standing all that Mr. Philip has stated to the contrary, Bunyan 
wrote the first part of his immortal work, the Pilgrim's Progress. 

The meeting-house at Bedford, where Bunyan ministered, 
though probably wholly rebuilt, occupies the same spot as in his 
time, below the mound on which the castle formerly stood. We 
have often worshipped there; and we have looked, too, with 
veneration on the old arm chair he used to occupy, which still 
stands in the vestry of that place.* The sound, searching, 
straightforward, uncompromising character of Bunyan’s preach- 
ing might perhaps, in these fastidious days, possess few attrac- 
tions; yet in his own time, when men measured the value of 
gospel truth by the price of the liberty or life they paid for it, he 
was decidedly popular. ‘When Mr. Bunyan preached in 
London,” says Doe, “ if there were but one day’s notice given, 
there would be more people come together to hear him preach 
than the meeting-house would hold. I have seen, to hear him 
preach, (by my computation) about twelve hundred at a morn- 
ing lecture by seven o’clock on a working day, in the dark winter 
time. I also computed about three thousand came to hear him 
one Lord’s-day at London, at a town’s-end meeting-house, so 
that half were fain to go back again for want of room, and then 
himself was fain at a back door to be pull’d almost over people 
to get up stairs to his pulpit.” 

Need we follow Bunyan back again to his quiet home at 
Elstow? There, let us just mention, in his intervals of leisure, 
and possessing in the midst of weariness and painfulness, and 
labors night and day, that peace which the world cannot give, 
he wrote, amongst other works, the second part of his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” And there, when his return was looked for, from a 
distant part of the country whither he had gone in his blessed 
office of peacemaker, he left a widow and three fatherless chil- 
dren, God having provided some better thing for him, and 
bestowed, before it was expected, the peacemaker’s reward. 

LOOK TO THE END. 

A RESOLUTION to make a good end, is a good end to all 

resolutions.— Old Author. 


© Tt is well engraved in “ Fisher's Ilustrations of Bedfordshire.” 
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OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. VI.—THE BLACK HOUSE. 

Tue history which I am about to bring forward, was related 
by a brother who had afforded us one of the most interesting 
narratives in our former series. He commenced his story without 
preface, plunging at once into the opening scene, by describing 
the Black House and its dreary environs as he had first seen it. 

“ Beyond the utmost verge of my parish,’ he said, ‘‘ about 
forty years ago, was a wild, swampy strip of land, which my 
predecessor used to call a kind of land of Nod; the inhabitants 
of which lived in a total forgetfulness, not merely of their Creator, 
which I fear is no uncommon thing with the mere carnal man, 
but of all the decencies and restraints of society. 

“No road, excepting a deep lane, used only for agricultural 
purposes, traversed this wild; a brook which ran through it, was 
suffered to spend itself in reedy marshes and unwholesome 
swamps ; and where there was an open meadow (for the district 
was overrun with low copse-wood, brakes, and brambles) the 
herbage was so rank, that no farmer would have trusted a 
valuable beast to pasture there. The district belonged, with the 
exception of a small freehold, to the lord of the manor, who, 
living at a distance, valued it only as a preserve. 

* The freehold might consist of three acres of meadow, coppice, 
and orchard. There was a house upon it, and certain very old 
out-buildings, and a blacksmith’s shed; for though the place was 
so much out of the way, it was a kind of centre position to 
several farm-houses, so that a blacksmith residing there might be 
called upon for occasional jobs, though he never could keep up a 
regular and thriving trade in such a situation. This was so 
apparent, that it was always said of John Hobbs, the holder of 
the freehold, that the trade of blacksmith was only a blind to 
conceal his real occupations, which were those of poacher and 
thief. The other members of this family consisted of a wife, 
whose character was of a kind which might not easily be injured 
by any scandalous tongue, a son about eighteen at the time I 
first knew the family, and two long-legged, slovenly girls, all of 
whom, alas! promised to keep up the reputation of the house. 


To these was added a boy still too young to be thoroughly 
initiated into all the evil ways of his associates. 
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“As if to typify the moral disorders of its inhabitants, the 
house itself, and every object which immediately surrounded it, 
exhibited nothing but desolation and utter want of thrift and 
cleanliness. The house itself was of that description which a 
hundred years ago was frequent in every town and village in 
England, but which every passing year renders more scarce—I 
mean the old timber, and lath and plaster edifice, in the quaint 
and grotesque adornments of which our ancestors exercised so 
much taste. The exterior of this house was interlaced with huge 
beams of timber, but damp and long neglect had rendered the 
compartments, the squares, and angles between the beams, as 


black, if not blacker, than the old oak itself, and thus the 


mansion had obtained the name of the ‘ Black House,’ and was 
said to be as black within as without, by the few persons who 
ventured to visit it; for the fair light of heaven, where not 
obstructed by certain dismal old pine trees which grew near the 
front of the house, was almost as effectually shut out by the 
small uncleaned panes of glass in the casement windows, or, in 
default of these, by the rags and paper which were applied in 
their former places. Added to these leading features, whoever 
was compelled by business or convenience to pass this solitary 
way, could not possibly fail of observing in every part about the 
house every other possible evidence of want of thrift and decency 
which can be exhibited in a civilized country. 

“Of course this place, from its bad character and ominous 
appearance, was not much visited after night-fall by those who 
could avoid it; and I had never chosen that side of the country 
for a meditative ramble on a summer afternoon, but it happened 
that having dined with the clergyman within the limits of whose 
parish of Grimstone this ill-conditioned freehold was situated, 
and having lingered with my neighbour till after sun-set, I very 
unwisely, humanly speaking, resolved to shorten my way home 
by going through the coppice in the neighbourhood of the Black 
House. 

“I had only an angle of the wood to cross I well knew, before 
I might get into an open straightforward way, and had it been 
light, it would have been nothing to have attempted it; but before 
I had advanced half way through the wood, I was surprised to 
find that the twilight had changed into such total darkness under 
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the trees, that 1 had not the smallest glimmer of light to direct 
me. 

‘* Having moved round to look about me, I lost the idea of the 
direction in which my face had originally turned, and of course, 
when I stepped on again, I took the wrong way. For who 
besides a red man of the new world has ever been bewildered 
in a wood in the dark, and turned in the right direction after 
having wheeled himself about several times ? I was made aware 
at the same time, by the sultriness and pressure of the air, and 
much disturbance among the birds, that such a storm was brood- 
ing in the region of the clouds, as would make some sort of 
shelter very desirable for me. On, on, therefore I hurried, every 
step taking me farther from my home, whilst one of the most 
violent storms I ever remember to have witnessed burst over my 
head, the thunder, in volume after volume, passing over the 
wood, whilst the forked lightning glanced directly across my path 
at short intervals. I dashed on, and was not sorry when | saw 
before me, at the end of a vista as I supposed of trees, a light as 
ofa fire. I was not sorry, as I trusted that it indicated some 
human habitation at hand. The light, however, intermitting, 
being bright one moment and almost disappearing the next, | 
soon comprehended that it was from a blacksmith’s forge, and 
could not doubt whose forge it was—not only from the part of 
the country where I was, but from the belief that few men could 
have the hardihood to go on working under such a fearful strife 
of ‘the elements, but one so daring as John Hobbs was known 
to be. 

‘“‘A few minutes afterwards I was clear of the wood, and 
directly in front of the Black House, whose many gables blazed 
forth in the incessant glare of the lightning with terrific but 
picturesque grandeur. At the same time the rain began to pour 
from the heavens, as the housewives say, in buckets full, and I 
had no choice of shelter but between the house itself and the 
shed 


“As I felt less reluctance to ask a favor of the woman than of 
the man in the shed, I hurried on to the porch, through a broken 
gateway in a wall about breast-high in front of the house; and 
there, being still pelted by the rain which seemed to beat in all 
directions, | made my presence known by a knock upon the door, 
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which was ajar. I could not expect, however, to be very speedily 
heard, for added to the noise of the thunder, and that of the 
rushing rain, the amiable family within had, it seems, taken this 
opportunity, when the fearful operations which were going on 
about them might have caused the most daring spirit to quail, to 
enter anew into some old quarrel. I heard three female voices, 
one being the tone of mature age, and the others that of young 
people, the elder sparing no abusive epithet, and the younger 
giving back the abuse, if not in equally violent language, yet with 
that impertinently careless manner, which is most provoking to 
every description of parent, senior, or superior. Next came the 
harsh voice of a youth, uttering an expression of contempt for all 
women without exception, and calling on the younger female 
speakers to hold their tongues, saying, ‘ What’s the use of talk- 
ing, girls, when mother you know never hears no reason; and if 
father don’t take his own way, I shall take mine however?’ 

“1 felt myself awkwardly situated in being thus forced to 
listen to the family councils. I would have slipped away in spite 
of the rain, had I not been afraid of being seen as I did so from 
the forge; and I thought that my coming and going in sucha 
way might have an odd appearance, so | knocked again, and 
stepped within the door. Even then I was not much nearer being 
seen or heard by the family, for I was in a wide, dismal, low, 
empty hall, where the huge chimney was unconscious of a fire, 
though not so of the hissing rain, which found its way down it, 
mingled with soot and other rubbish. 

“ The family were in an inner room, light and voices issuing 
through the half-opened door, and to this I advanced, determined 
to face the enemy at once, rather than seem to add to the 
number of eaves-droppers which encompassed the house. The 
first person who saw me was one of the tall girls, who shrieked 
out with an invocation which I will not repeat. ‘ Well! if it is 
not the parson from Brookfield !’ 

‘Every eye at once was turned upon me, and the mother 
asked me how I came there, adding, * if it is about our going to 
church, we are not in your parish.’ 

‘I was hardly listened to, and certainly not believed, when I 
told my story, and gave the reason for being where I was. 

‘** Sure,” said the woman, ‘ you have chosen a pure night for 
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your ramble, you stand a good chance of being drowned in some 
of the ditches before you get home.” Whilst she yet spoke, her 
husband entered behind me, which, when she saw it, she in- 
stantly raised her voice, saying, ‘ Here is the parson from 
Brookfield, come all through the storm, John !’ 

““*What’s his business?’ replied the blacksmith, surlily; ‘ if 
it’s about our going to church, tell him that I have passed my 
word that I will never enter into any of their churches, to be 
preached at from where a man may’nt answer: no, not till I am 
taken into one feet:foremost.’ A fearful laugh, such as I pray | 
may never hear again, followed this impious declaration; and as | 
found myself not only unwelcome, but in danger of farther insult, 
I retreated from the inner room into the bare and wretched outer 
one, though the continued pelting of the rain, and the howling of 
the wind, which now came in violent gusts, caused me to linger a 
few moments at the outer door before I issued forth amid this 
strife of elements. 

** ] saw by the sudden exclusion of light from within, that the 
inner door had been nearly closed behind me; the family had 
begun talking again amongst themselves, but in suppressed tones, 
amidst which, however, | could distinctly hear the low grow! of 
the blacksmith. 

* Well, I thought, I must brave it; it is better to be in the 
hands of Him who rules the elements, than to trust in such 
people as these; and in another moment I should have been 
beyond the shelter of the old roof, when I felt a small hand laid 
upon mine, and a soft, low, little voice saying, ‘ Don’t go, sir, 
father says you will be sure to be drowned in the ponds by our 
lane-side; so | told him about the cherries, and he said you 
might stay if you would, for I don't want you to be drowned — 
no, | don’t'—and he laid his small hand in mine, and his voice 
faltered. 

“I could not comprehend this allusion to the cherries, till he 
told me that one day, seeing him going by my garden (he was 
running, he said, after his sisters) I had thrown him a bunch of 
cherries, saying, ‘ There, my little man;’ and this very small 
kindness had prepared the little man to love me, and disposed me 
to yield, when he drew me to a settle which stood within the 
door. There, being seated, he stood by me; and I, judging by 
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his height, the calibre of his mind, immediately began to talk to 
him on those first principles of religion, which to self-sufficient 
human reason often prove inexplicable, whilst they are so fitted 
for childhood, that they are expressly termed ‘milk for babes.’ 
So sweetly attentive was the little boy, that he pressed closer and 
closer to me, leaned his whole weight upon me, and from time to 
time drew a long breath, as if overpowered by the ideas which 
the Divine Spirit enabled me to suggest. 

“Whilst this discourse lasted, the rain ceased, the wind was 
hushed, and the rays of the moon broke through the clouds. 
The parents thought of their child, and I heard the harsh voice of 
the mother crying, ‘ Where’s Harry? Where can the child be 
got to?’ Having therefore solemnly recommended the infant to 
the Divine protection, I left the place, and waded safely by the 
moonlight till I reached the public highway, where I gladly found 
a solid footing. 

‘It happened that immediately after this visit to the Black 
House, certain family troubles compelled me to engage a clergy- 
man to take my cure for awhile; and | was absent from my 
parish for several seasons. As soon after my return as an 
accumulation of business in my own parish would admit, I 
bethought myself of my little friend at the Black House, and on 
making enquiries respecting the family, | was astounded with 
such a detail of calamities—which by the bye, my reporter called 
by the charitable name of ‘ judgments’—which had befallen the 
family since I had last heard of it, as had not often happened to 
any of my acquaintance. . 

“Soon after 1 had paid my visit, it seems that the son and 
heir of this hopeful family had, with his father’s connivance, 
undertaken some piece of roguery, for which he had been taken 
up, and condemned to six months’ hard labor in the county 
gaol. At the very time of his trial, his father had had his ribs 
broken, and other mischief done to his person by a vicious horse | | 
which had been brought to him for shoeing; and he had in / p.- 
consequence been laid, in total helplessness and misery, on -his | | 
bed for months. He had tried under the extreme poverty which | 
ensued, to sell his bit of land, or to raise money upon it, but was 
not able todo so; for as it descended to him from his forefathers 
it was so entailed that he could give no valid title to a stranger, 
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and therefore could do nothing but part with everything which 
could possibly be spared in and about his house, and try to get 
situations as servants for his daughters, in which latter attempt 
there was another failure; for who would take a girl from the 
Black House? 


ship, and the contempt of his neighbours, and with the death of 


At length, being worn down by poverty, hard- 


my little friend, which happened before his father could get 
about again, the proud spirit of the woman had yielded, it seems, 
and she too had been laid for weeks on her bed, whilst the two 
young girls were left to struggle with all the miseries and priva- 
tions of poverty. | 

‘Such was the dismal statement made to me; and as I felt 
small interest in any of the family after having been told of the 
death of little Harry, I fear I allowed the whole mournful history 
to pass from my mind, as a thing of no concern to myself, and 
turned immediately to other matters. 

“‘A few more months passed, and summer had established 
herself in such gorgeous array as she commonly assumes in our 
sweet climate, when one afternoon I walked over to see my 
friend the rector of Grimstone ; and not finding him at home I 
sauntered back again, having much daylight before me, through 
the coppice in which I had formerly been overtaken by the 
tempest. Being arrived nearly at the end of the wood, that 
which had been a black house, standing in a desolate wilderness, 
suddenly opened before me; but so entirely was the scene 
changed, that I stood in utter amazement. Changed it most 
assuredly was, yet it was the same; for the building and trees 
stood as they ever had done in my memory, yet had they all 
assumed a totally different aspect. The compartments between 
the timbers which formed the frame of the house had been 
washed white, and the timbers stood out in all their primitive 
quaintness and rude embellishment of form; the roof and 
chimneys had been repaired; the casements mended and well 
rubbed ; the low wall round the front court had been set to 
rights, and a new gate placed at its entrance; whilst the court 
itself was laid out in quincunxes and squares, set with box, 
and filled with varieties of such old-fashioned flowers as have 
adorned our cottage gardens for centuries past. All too, which | 
could see of the land and garden behind and round the house, 
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with the hedges and the little farm-yard, had assumed that air 
of neatness and thrift which is more easily understood than 
explained. I could just discern the head of a cow grazing in the 
meadow, and there were two small ricks in the yard ;—there was 
the sound, too, of a steady hammering and blowing proceeding 
from the blacksemith’s shed on the left hand, and that of the 
crowing and clucking of poultry In the yard. 

“My first idea was that the family of Hobbs had left the 
place, and let it to some tidy tenant, and I was thinking of walking 
on, when my figure was seen from the house, and a decently 
dressed girl came running out across the lane to beg me to walk 
in. ‘Father and mother would be so glad to see you, sir,’ she 
said, ‘he is down in the garden, but mother has sent to tell him 
you are here,’ adding, when she saw me perplexed, ‘that her 
father was the same John Hobbs whom I had known some time 
before.’ 

“‘I immediately accepted the invitation, and was led into as 
decent a kitchen as any farm-house of the second class could ever 
boast, where I was received by as decent an elderly woman as 
one could see in such a house, and desired to be seated in the 
only arm-chair in the place. It now occurred to me, that 
probably dame Fortune, in one of her capricious moods, had 
bestowed some unexpected riches on this unworthy family—a 
thought by the bye, which savoured not a little of the world ; and 
I believe that I must have expressed something of the kind, for 
the woman said—‘ No, sir, no, we owe it all to you.’ 

““* Not so, Peggy, not so,’ said the voice of a man, stepping 
in behind her, and making alow bow to me—‘ not quite so, 
neither ; the reverend was only the instrument in the hand of 
God—and a blessed one too’—and he bowed again. 

“This was John Hobbs himself, but so much aged—so bent 
in his person, so grey and wrinkled, that I should never have 
recognized him as the same man—who had talked of never 
entering a church again, till he was taken there feet foremost. 
The expression of his countenance too was utterly different, and 
as much, nay much more improved than the mere animal part 
of him was deteriorated. 

“**Oh, good sir!’ he said, ‘1 have so much to speak to you 
about ; I was thinking of coming across for the purpose, only I 
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feared to be troublesome, and my acquaintance is no credit to 
any one. And all right too,” he added, with a significant 
pause—* but, if you please to come with me, I have much to say.’”’ 

“He then led me into a sort of little summer parlour, which 
looked out on the rude garden at the back of the house, and 
there he opened out to me such wonders of the dealings of 
God with him and his family, as carried reproaches sharp as 
barbed arrows to my own heart, for having hitherto remained in 
a state of very decided unbelief as to the power exercised by the 
Divine Spirit in bestowing such an entire new nature on sinners, 
as would enable them to break away from their former modes of 
evil acting, and, as it were, to lead captive that body of sin which 
attaches to every man in the flesh, along the way which is 
marked by the good pleasure of God. 

“The confession of John Hobbs was to this effect—That he 
had lived till after the time we had met, in one continued run of 
the grossest wickedness, fearing nothing but the penalties of the 
law. ‘ And in that state, sir,’ said he, ‘I should have remained 
for ever, leading my poor elder boy with me, had it not pleased 
God in His great mercy to bring us both, near upon the same — 
time, to a stand in the mid-run of our desperate courses ; one of 
us by his being sentenced to six months’ confinement to prison 
and hard labor; and the other, by confining me in bed under 
agonizing pain. This,’ he added, ‘was God's first personal 
mercy to us; and the second was, that whilst we were thus laid 
up, he caused the sweet truths of salvation to be laid open before 
us—to my son by the chaplain of the jail, and to me, sir, in a 
way which nothing but Divine love could have devised. My 
wife, when I lay helpless on my bed, was like one stupified by 
misery, and my young girls were bewildered with troubles of 
many kinds, and overwhelmed with duties which they had never 
been taught how to meet. And so, sir, I should have been left 
to go mad almost with pain and sorrow, in the old wide chamber 
up above, if my own little child—my precious Harry—now in 
glory with his Redeemer, had not given himself up, out and out, 
to watch me, and to tend me, and to comfort me. He has sat 
for hours and hours on my pillow, and if I did but stir, his little 
hands were ready to wait upon me, and his little feet to run all 
my errands at the smallest word. I had not deserved it; no, I 
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had not deserved it of him,’ continued the poor man, whilst the 
tears gushed in large drops from his eyes, ‘I did not, for my 
wife and I had grudged his coming; we thought we had children 
enough, and he had never been used to be smiled upon, poor boy; 
but he is now in a happier home, and I would not have him 
back! But all that blessed babe could do with his small hands 
and feet, what was it, compared with what his little tongue was 
enabled to tell me! I was used to cry out, in the horror and 
anguish of my pain of mind and body, ‘ Oh, I shall be lost ! lost!’ 
with other cries as shocking; and then, if he was not there 
before, he would be upon the bed, and seated on my pillow ; and 
with his young hands, may be on the sides of my brow, he 
would say, ‘ Dear father, poor father, have not you the same 
good Saviour as Harry has? Jesus Christ has not saved me 
because I am good, but because he loves me ;” and he would go 
on in that way till he had told me every word you said to him 
that dark night, sir, when we thrust you out from our fireside; 
and this was over and over again, till by the Divine blessing, 
without which no human teaching goes for anything, I began to 
feel that there was such truth in this little child's testimony, as I 
could no longer resist. Then | got my wife to rammage out the 
old Bible, which [ had not seen for years, and it was laid on the 
bed, and I read bits of it aloud, and the little one delighted in what 
[ read, and when my wife fell ill, and lay on another bed in the 
same room, she heard it too. And oh, sir! it was blessed to us, 
and did that which pain, and shame, and poverty, and hardship, 
could never have done; it broke, together with the words of our 
sweet child, our proud and stubborn spirits, and taught us to 
love our Saviour, by teaching us how he first loved us, whilst yet 
we were his bitterest enemies. 

“<«It was a trying moment,’ he added, with increased emotion, 
‘when we were called upon soon afterwards to give up our 
precious little boy; but we were soon made to recal our impious 
murmurs, and for complaints, to utter praise for the wonderful 
beauty of the death of that sweet child. The faith, the patience, 
the love, and joy, which he exhibited through all his sufferings, so 
wrought upon his sisters, as no related or witnessed experience 
of us their elders had yet had power to do. And oh, kind sir, 
how shall I express my gratitude, how shall I speak my thank- 
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fulness to God, for being able to say that when we all met again, 
through the return of my elder son after the funeral of his 
brother, we found that we were all of one heart with each other, 
and though all utterly unworthy, all able to rejoice in the 
assurance of our common Saviour's love!’ 

“* What I see then of improvement in the beauty and comfort 
in your outward arrangements,’ I answered, ‘is but the emblem 
and natural effect of this oneness of heart with the Saviour, and 


with each other!’ ” M. M. S. 
(Te be continued.) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Harry Rarspons, a bright little boy about nine years old, 
had been sitting unusually quiet during breakfast, when suddenly 
tical economy ?”’ 

“Why, answered his mamma smiling, «I think you must ask 
papa that question: [ have rather more to do with domestic 
economy.” 

** Papa, what is political economy ?” 

* First of all, Harry, where did you pick up the words ?’’ 

“* Here, papa, last night. Mr. Sefton said them over and over, 
till nobedy could help picking them up,” 

“ Weil! I will try to give you such a meaning as you can un- 
derstand Political economy means those regulatious by which 
kingdoms are governed ; the methods adopted by governors, for 
the welfare of the people under their rule. In many countries, 
the political economy is very bad: in some, all power, all advan- 
tage, lies with the rich, while the poor suffer oppression and 
slavery. In others, the lower orders have seized upon power, 
which they have neither knowledge nor skill to use ; a state of 
things which seldom lasts long ; for the confusion produced by 
its own turbulence, brings it to an end. We have reason, how- 
ever, to be thankful, Harry, that in oar favored land, the laws 
have been framed with a view to the general good ; that instead 
of being under the tyranny of an eastern despot, or the no less 
fearful tyranny of a violent populace, our government is conducted 
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care of its own interests, and combining to promote the welfare 
of all.” 

“ But, papa, I thought Mr. Sefton said every thing was 
wrong?” 

“No, my love, Mr, Sefton did not say that; thoagh he spoke 
far too violently. There is, however, very much both of evil and 
suffering ; much that calls for serious, humane, and Christian 
consideration ; much to occupy and perplex those who have the 
management of our national affairs.” | 

“ Not to perplex them, papa? They have only to to see what 
is wrong, and put it right, have they?” 

“And that ‘only,’ is far more than mortal man can achieve, 
Harry. Besides which, in the present mixed state of good and 
evil, it is often very difficult to discover what és for the best.’’ 

“ But you know, papa?” 

“In some things I may; bat others are far beyond my power 
of judging.” 

“Mr. Sefton had higher ideas of Ais judgment,” observed Mrs, 
Raybone, smiling. 

“ Several of his remarks were valuable,’’ rejoined her husband, 
“and several appeared to me mistaken. He is certainly too self- 
sufficient and censorious: and I doubt not, if called upon to 
legislate, would find as many difficulties as those who have gone 
before him: nay, far more,—his mind being less comprehensive, 
and his information comparatively narrow.” 

“ Then, papa, have people nothing to do with political econo- 

my?” 
-“O yes, Harry; every one is bound to use all the means, and 
all the influence God has given him, for the good of his fellow- 
creatures, in every way which Divine providence opens before him, 
By personal exertion and willing liberality, he should give his 
individual service ; and if circumstances have led him to investi- 
gate and understand more public matters, he should faithfully 
offer such suggestions as he believes would be beneficial. But I, 
think, my boy, we are wading beyond your depth. Mamma, can 
you discover any simple, profitable, view of the .quhject, which, 
might suit us all?”’ 

“O there is an efficient way undoubtedly, open to the under- 
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may benefit our land. ‘ Righteousness,’ Solomon says, ‘ exalteth 
a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.’ ”’ 

“Thank you. That is just the train of thought to do us good. 
Should you not think, Harry, that he was a wise politician, who 
had gained for his country, the protection and friendship of a 
near and powerful monarch ?”’ 

“Yes, papa.” 

‘Who then has any power, compared with Him who is the 
King of kings? What ally can be so nigh to any nation, as the 
Lord our God is, in all that we call upon Him for? Amidst the 
benefactors of a land, they are esteemed the greatest, who can 
devise means by which the bulk of the people may be employed ; 
provide relief for those who must otherwise be destitute; and 
proportion the needful burdens imposed on the community, to 
the relative ability of each ; drawing supplies from the rich man’s 
heap, and increasing the value of the poor man’s pittance. You 
Harry, I dare say, feel puzzled, even to understand my meaning: 
to accomplish what I mean, has, I assure you, puzzled the wisest 
men in all ages. Happy then is the nation, that possesses a 
Benefactor, with whom are no difficulties ; whose most simple 
and insignificant gifts, can be made the source of greater benefits, 
than the loftiest philanthropic schemes, or the most deeply 
studied plans, have ever procured. It may well humble the pride 
of man, to see what instruments his Géd often employs. Not 
only in respect to attire, but in actual importance and usefulness, 
he may frequently adopt the words of Dr. Watts, 

. * Flies, worms, and flowers exceed me still.’ 
Now I think of it, Harry, your cousin Anna sent a present for 
you yesterday, that will exactly illustrate my meaning. Bring 
me that box.” i 

Harry eagerly obeyed. “ What is it, papa, what is it?” 

“You shall see."” And Mr. Raybone took from the box a 
mulberry leaf; and placing a plain-looking simple caterpillar 
upon it, said, “‘ There, my child, is one of God's gifts: and in 
His hand this insignificant worm, is a more efficient political 
economist, than any of the great men whose names you heard 
last night.” 

“Why, papa?” 

“It is very true. For in the first place, the benefits conferred 
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by this insect, have extended, and will extend, from generation to 
generation. And the number supported by it, are too great to 
be easily reckoned : hundreds of thousands in our own country, 
owe their food and raiment to the employment it provides: and 
the same may be said of other countries, in various parts of the 
earth. It enables the needy to produce an article, sufficiently at- 
tractive for the rich to purchase: and by this means, a large 
portion of the abundance of the wealthy, is transferred to the use 
of the humbler classes. Look at mamma’s gown ; is it not soft, 
and light, and pretty?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“Well, that is the manufacture which originates with the silk 
worm. Would you like me to tell you about it?” 

“O yes, if you please, papa.” 

“The silk-worm was first found in eastern countries, China 
India, Syria, &c , though afterwards it was introduced into some 
of the southern countries of Europe. Many persons in these 
places gain their livelihood, by the necessary attendance on it. 
Like several other creatures of the same kind, it is hatched from 
anegg: and passes through three distinct stages of existence. 
The first is a voracious caterpillar, which in order to be valuable, 
must find abundance of food suited to its nature : mulberry, 
lettuce, and such juicy leaves, are the most acceptable. Having 
for some time sustained itself with this food, the caterpillar pre- 
pares to retire into its chrysalis state; and to this end, spins an 
exquisitely fine silken filament, which it winds round and round, 
till a yellow oval-shaped cocoon is found; in the centre of which 
lies the chrysalis itself. How beautiful the trees must look, 
ornamented with these glossy golden balls!” 

‘‘ How I should like to see them,” exclaimed Harry. “ But 
what can the chrysalis do, papa, in the middle of that ball: is it 
not dead ?”’ 

“No, it only lies dormant for a while ; and then comes forth, 
a moth with wings, to enjoy the warm air and bright sunshine.” 

‘‘ But how does the moth get out, papa?” 

“Eats it way through, Harry; and so spoils the cocoon, by 
cutting all the threads into little pieces. For after all, our worm 
works for itself, not for us; though wisdom is given to man, to 
profit by its labors. But those who keep them, take the balls, 
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during this chrysalis state, and wind off the silk before it is thus 
spoiled. The chrysalis next becomes a moth, and lays some 
hundreds of eggs for the next year, before it dies. The silk pro- 
duced by this insect, tends to the profit of the owner, and the 
advantage of multitudes. Merchants of different lands, seamen, 
&c., are employed to export it from one place to another. Then 
various operations commence. The tiny filaments are twisted 
into stronger threads, dyed into different colors, and sent to the 
silk manufactories. You remember going over a manufactory 
with us last summer, Harry?” 

“QO yes, papa.” 

“And there you saw men, women, and children, busily em- 
ployed. First the silk was parted into skeins, and hung on little 
rollers : a whole room full of which, are kept turning by one great 
wheel, at which a man is placed. Children guide the silk, till it 
is wound on large reels. A number of these reels, equal to the 
threads contained in a breadth of silk, are next taken by the 
warper, and the silk from them all, wound together round Aer 
machine, to the length of thirty, forty, or as many more yards as 
the piece is intended to run. These threads have each to be tied 
or twisted into the weaver's loom, and constitute the warp: that 
is, the whole length. But those which run across, and are cailed 
the woof, have to be prepared in another way. A small portion 
of the silk from the reels is wound on little pieces of stick; one 
of which at a time is placed in the shuttle, and thrown across the 
warp from side to side, till it fills it up like darning: for the 
weaver, by placing his foot on that part of the machinery called 
the treadles, pulls down sometimes one set of threads, sometimes 
another; so that the shuttle passes between them, producing 
either plain or figured. It soon uses up its supply of silk, and 
needs another; as mamma, when she is working. needs a fresh 
needle-full of cotton. Do you not recollect how swiftly the 
shuttle passed ?”’ 

“ Yes, papa: and that you said scripture compares our lives 
to the motion of a weaver's shuttle.” 

“ Pray for grace then, my child, to improve it.as it flies. But 
to return toour subject. Do you at all understand my description 
of weaving?” 

“I think I do. But how is it, papa, that the long threads of 
the warp are not entangled?” 
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“ Because there is a roller at each end of the loom : the one to 
contain the threads before the woof is added; the other, the silk 
when it is completed. Sometimes there is a box, into which the 
latter drops, that it may be quite secure from injury : you noticed 
this, I believe, in the velvet looms particularly. There was much 
ingenious machinery, if you recollect; and the making of this, 
; employs many people ; besides those engaged in the manufactory 
itself. By these various operations, as I said before, hundreds of 
thousands obtain the comforts, or at least the necessaries of life. 
| A favorite article is offered to those who can purchase it; for 

which they willingly part with a portion of their wealth. Thus 
one important branch of political economy is promoted ; namely, 
the transfer of money from hand to hand ; the providing for those 
who have little, out of the treasure of those who have much. 
The advantages of this, and other trades,vary in different countries : 
and of course must be less or more, according to the regulations 
by which they are carried on: but with this, our conversation 
has nothing to do. Iam simply speaking of the wonderful pro- 
vision which an Almighty God can furnish, by instruments the 
most insignificant. It is computed, that our British manufacture 
alone, sets ipto circulation ten millions of pounds; a sum you 
can scarcely comprehend, except by thinking how high it stands 
on your numeration table. Now when we add this sum, to what 
is circulated in other parts of the world, the amount will not be 
: less than thirty or forty millions. Is not that nation wise then, 
| which secks the friendship of One, who is able to support so 
many of its inhabitants, by means of a mere worm?” 

“ Are there any more such important insects, papa?” 

“Yes; God has other agents, as simple and equally efficient. 
The bee, for example, with its productions of honey and wax: 
articles which form a very useful branch of commerce with other 
lands, and enrich many a thrifty cottager in our own. But the 
instincts and habits of this little laborer, are so remarkable, that I 
have not time now to enter upon them. There is another tiny 
insect, not bigger than a barley-grain; the dried body of which 
is used for dyeing crimson, scarlet, and different kinds of red. It 
is called the cochineal insect, and is found in Mexico, the West 
Indies, and-some of the Southern United States of America. I 
bélieve it has also been introduced into the East Indies. They feed 
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upon plants of the cactus tribe, and after a while, become torpid. 
In this state, they are carefully swept from the plants into bags, by 
a strip of wood, dipped into boiling water to destroy life, and-then 
dried in the sun. So small are they, that it is computed 70,000 
of them would not weigh more than a pound: yet a million and 
a half pounds are annually brought to Europe. The insects may 
be gathered six times a year in their wild state, though when 
cultivated, not more than three times. Now think, Harry, what 
a benefactor this little creature is to man. How many are em- 
ployed in rearing, tending, preparing, and exporting it: and after- 
wards, in drawing from it the beautiful colors I have mentioned.”’ 

‘“ How strikingly,” observed Mrs. Raybone, ‘“‘do-the simple 
means by which a Divine hand works, enhance the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness, of Him who uses them.” 

“They do indeed,” rejoined her husband, “and if we turn to 
the vegetable world, we shall learn the same profitable lesson. 
The kernel in the wheat-ear, the grain of rice, the leaf of the tea- 
tree, what little gifts they seem, yet how important! For when 


' failures take place in any of these, our common mercies, what 


distress follows; let Ireland bear witness to this mournful! fact. 
Famine and disease threaten her; and what is the cause? An 
unsightly root under ground has taken injury; the usually 
abundant crop of potatoes has failed; nor is the warning voice 
confined to Ireland: other countries, including our own, have 
suffered also. O may we, nationally and individually, turn to 
the Hand that smites us. Let us endeavor to check evil, and 
promote good, to the utmost of our power and opportunity : 
above all, may each so strive against his own sins, that ¢Aey may 
not swell the bulk of his country’s guilt. Let us enrol ourselves 
among those, who by earnest prayer, draw down upon their 
nation, blessings from on high. This is the true, efficient 
patriotism ; to seek the favor of an Almighty Friend: for in Him 
alone are strength and deliverance. The most gracious sovereign, 
and the wisest statesman, must alike exclaim with Jehoram, ‘ If 
the Lord do not help, how can I help thee?’ Jehovah is King 
of kings; happy then are the people, and they only, who have 
the Lord for their God !”’ s.8.5 
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A PAIR OF PICTURES FROM TROUBLOUS TIMES. 

Ir is a lowering day in the winter of 1620. On a coast, rock- 
bound and perilous, sheeted with ice and snow, hovers a small 
vessel, worn and weary like a bird with wet plumage, driven in a 
storm from its nest, and timidly seeking shelter. It is the May- 
flower, thrown on the bosom of winter. The very sea is freezing; 
the earth is as still as the grave, covered with snow, and as hard 
with frost, as iron; there is no sign of a human habitation; the 
deep forests have lost their foliage, and rise over the land like a 
shadowy congregation of skeletons. Yet there is a band of 
human beings on board that weather-beaten vessel, and they have 
voluntarily come to this savage coast to spend the rest of their 
lives, and todie there. Eight thousand miles they have struggled 
across the ocean, from a land of plenty and comfort, from their 
own beloved country, from their homes, firesides, friends, to 
gather around an altar to God in the winter, in the wilderness! 
What does it all mean? It marks to a noble mind the invaluable 
blessedness of FREEDOM TO worsuIPp Gop! It means, that 
religious Oppression is worse to bear, more hard, more intoler- 
able toa generous mind, more insufferable to an upright con- 
science, than the war of the elements, than peril and nakedness, 
than cold and hunger, than dens and caves of the earth, than 
disease and the loss of friends, and the tomahawks of savage 
enemies! These men have fled from religious oppression; the 
hand of power has attempted to grasp and bind the conscience ; 
and conscience, and an undying religious faith, have borne these 
men into the wilderness to worship God as freely as the air that 
breathes God’s praises. So noble, so grand, so holy, was the 
national birth of the best part of these United States of America! 
Well may we glory in the name of Purrran. It is a synonyme 
for all that is holy in piety, unbending in moral rectitude, patient 
in self-denial, illustrious in patriotism, precious in liberty and 
truth. 

The scene is in a church, during the Interregnum, and yet it 
looks like a camp, for it is crowded with soldiers, as well as with 
a village congregation. It is not the Lord’s day, but a public 
talking day for sectarian controversy; and you might think the 
confusion of Babel kid been there renewed, from the strife of 
tongues and opinions v which you listen. There are fierce Antino- 
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mians, and Free-willers, and Episcopalians, and Independents, 
and Anabaptists, and Presbyterians, and Noncomformists; 
all animated with zeal, and ready to contend for their peculiar 
opinions. The troopers of one regiment, and the soldiers of 
another, throw forth opinions and arguments with almost as 
much fury as they did musket-balls in war. But in the midst of 
all this confusion, there stands in the reading-pew under the 
pulpit, a plain man in a black dress, evidently a clergyman, with 
the Bible in his hand; a thin, pallid, but heavenly countenance, 
though indicating as great a sharpness in controversy as any of 
the soldiers in war; and he stands, and disputes, and discusses 
with the soldiers, without once quitting his post or relinquishing 
the contest, from morning till night. This is Richard Baxter, the 
holy, venerated author of the Saints’ Rest. He served for a sea- 
son as chaplain in the Parliamentary army; and in justice to that 
army, as well as to himself, | must describe in his own words 
something more of his position, ‘“‘I was almost always,” says 
he, “‘ when opportunity offered, disputing with one or the other; 
sometimes upon civil government, and sometimes upon church 
order and government; sometimes upon infant baptism, often 
against Antinomianism and the contrary extreme. But their 
most frequent and vehement disputes were for liberty of conscience, 
as they calledit; that is, that every man might not only hold, 
but preach and do, in matters of religion, what he pleased.’’— 
Dr. Cheever. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE YOUNG. 


“I have sometimes feared,” said Mr. Freeling to his son 
Charles, “ that you do not consider, sufficiently, your responsi- 
bility to God for the great privileges you enjoy. I have watched 
over you with all the diligence that affection could dictate, and in 
addition to the advantages you have derived from a religious and 
classical education, I have earnestly commended you to God in 
prayer. You will not have me with you always. The time will 
come when I shall be removed from you, and then you will lose 
your best earthly friend and protector. The wish of my heart, 
dear Charles, is, that you would maturely and seriously consider 
the goodness of God, in conferring upon you so many blessings, 
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as a motive to induce you to seek him, to implore his grace, that 
you may be enabled to use the advantages you enjoy for his 
glory, and the good of others.” 

Charles Freeling was the only child of Mr, and Mrs Freeling, 
who mutually interested themselves in his early education. 


way,” they loved him tenderly, and sought to render him all 
that was lovely and desirable. Mrs. Freeling herself superin- 
tended the instruction of his early years. She taught him to 
read, and to repeat hymns and catechisms. She repressed the 
ebullitions of his temper, and drew outa plan for the employment 
of time, so that he was not under the painful necessity of passing 
an hour without occupation, or to lament and sigh that he had 
nothing to do. 

He found that employment, created enjoyment, 

And passed the time cheerful away, 


As soon as he was transferred to the care of his father, he was 
placed with an excellent instructor, a well educated and pious 
man. Here he studied the dead languages, French and German, 
and other branches of education; in all which, he made con- 
siderable progress, for he had imbibed the sentiment which his 
father had fixed in his memory, that “time spent at school 
should be well spent, and not a moment thrownaway.’ He had 
now returned from school, full of life and energy, and Mr. 
Freeling anxious to see him on the Lord's side, availed himself 
of the first opportunity to discourse with him on the value of his 
soul, and the necessity of his being devoted to God. He did 
this in pursuance of the following resolution, which he had 
inserted among his daily memoranda. 

‘“As God has been pleased to entrust to my care a son, who 
is the object of my fond affections and solicitudes, I resolve to 
use every means in my power, religiously and diligently, to bring 
him to God. O Lord, assist me in my endeavors, and sanction 
them with thy blessing! W. F.” 

Charles listened to his parent's address with fixed attention, 
and, encouraged by this, Mr. Freeling continued. 

‘In the first place, my son, you owe much to God for the 
early instructions you have received from your dear and pious 
mother. Ere you could do little more than lisp the words, you 
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have repeated the invaluable ‘ Divine Songs,’ of Dr. Watts, and 
I have often been delighted, and affected too, when you have 
articulated the verse, 
***Tis easier work if we begin, 
To fear the Lord betimes ; 
While sinners that grow old in sin, 
Are hardened in their crimes. 


At six years old, you could read in the New Testament, and 
rehearse the catechisms, which gave you an early idea of the 
doctrines and duties of ‘religion. Your mother taught you to 
pray, and enforced upon you the duty of bending your knee to 
God morning and evening. In addition to this, you have had 
the benefit of example; you have seen ‘piety at home,’ and the 
influence of religion displayed in the temper and conduct. 

“ You have, likewise, had the privilege of attending the minis- 
try of the gospel; by which you have acquired a knowledge of 
the plan of salvation; the willingness of God to receive and 
pardon sinners; all sinners who come to him, pleading the merits 
and atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. How often has the 
minister echoed the promises of God to the penitent, and his 
threatenings to the profane! Your parents have seen the tears 
start in your eyes, when the young have been particularly ad- 
monished and implored to, ‘ Remember their Creator in the days 
of their youth.” We have witnessed this, my dear son, with 
pleasure, an omen, we trusted of your future devotedness to God. 

“You have also seen many instances of the power of religion 
in the conversion of young persons to God. Your school-fellow, 
Edward Price, and your cousin, Robert Sandys, have joined 
themselves to the Lord. How animating was the scene, when 
they were received into the church; and how thrilling was the 
sound, when they joined in the verse, 

***Tis done, the great transaction's done, 
I am my Lord's, and he is mine; 
He drew me, and I followed on, 


Charmed to confess the voice divine.” 


* Think, too, how many prayers have been offered up at the 
family altar, on your behalf. In these you have united, and have 
often expressed your gratitude, that you were thus remembered 
before God. Contrast your situation, your privileges, your 
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advantages, with the case of thousands of young persons. They 
have had no parents to show them the good and the right way. 
Left by their irreligious friends to follow their own course, they 
have never read the Scriptures, never attended the worship of 
God, never regarded the Sabbath, never respected religion, alas ! 
‘They know no heaven, they fear no hell, 
Those endless joys, those endless pains!"’ 

‘They are sinners; but you, dear Charles, if you neglect the 
great salvation, and do not improve your privileges, are a much 
greater sinner than they. Much has been given to you, much 
will be, and is, required of you. This sentiment is conveyed in 
striking language by the blessed Saviour, especially in Luke x. 
13. ‘ Woe unto thee Chorazin! woe unto thee Bethsaida! for 
if the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which 
have been done in you, they had a great while ago repented, 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon at the judgment than for you.’ 

‘God notices our day of gracious visitation ; Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, and Jerusalem, had been favored with Christ’s 
discourses, had perceived Christ’s miracles; but they repented 
not—hence the denunciation. How great, my son, your own 
responsibility. Christ has been preached to you; heaven has 
been opened to you; the Spirit has been striving with you; 
conscience has remonstrated with you} parents have wept over 
you; the Scriptures have spoken to you ; and, is all this in vain? 
Are you still indifferent to eternal realities? Think again, and 
again, of your responsibility to God, For all this, for your 
advantages, your indifference, your neglect of Christ, your tri- 
fling with convictions, God will bring you into judgment; and, 
O my dear son, it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God! for out of Christ, he is a consuming fire! If there 
be degrees of happiness in heaven, there are degrees of punish- 
ment in hell! What will be the punishment of such an one as 
you, if you neglect Christ, and improve not the great privileges 
you have from your childhood, to this moment, enjoyed y= 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Freeling could utter this 
denunciation. His weeping son ran to his father’s arms, and in 
broken accents replied, ‘ Dear father, I hope I shall think of my 
responsibilities ; never before did I view them as so weighty.”’ 
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They retired; the parent to pray for a blessing on the affection- 
ate, faithful admonition he had just given; the son to reflect upon 
his duties, his obligations, his encouragements, his dangers. 

And now, youthful and other readers, have you ever considered 
your responsibilities? The talents and advantages you possess 
are to be accounted for. The day will come, when it will be 
said to you, “Give an account of thy stewardship.”” What 
account will you give?) How have you improved your privileges? 
How have you read and heard? Never did the youth of Britain 
possess such facilities for improvement, such inducements to 
attend to the high concerns of religion as at this period; when 
sO many voices are resounding the praises of God; when so 
great a movement is being made by the various societies, whose 
anniversaries in the month of May, call multitudes to the great 
metropolis, to hear recounted the wonderful works of God. 

Notwithstanding, there is a danger of neglecting his own soul, 
while the Sunday school teacher, and the advocate for missions 
to the heathen, are zealously employed in promoting the great 
objects of Sunday schools, and missionary and Bible societies. 
Enquire then, whether you are seeking your own salvation, lest, 
while seeking the good of others, you yourself should be cast 
away ! 

For ever sunk 
Under the boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 
Ages of hopeless end! 
Penryn. R.C. 


THE RECLAIMED DRUNKARD. 


“Mr. Gough is perhaps one of the most extraordinary men of his day ; 


and with the sole exception of Father Mathew, has done more to 
promote the spread of temperance, than any other individual living.’’® 
We are glad to hear it. We wish the good cause of temperance, 
spiritual, moral, mental, and physical, all suecess; and if Mr. Gough be 
an example and an advocate of such a keeping under of the body, and 
bringing it into subjection, as St. Paul exhibited, we shall hail his 


Preface to “ The Hand of Providence, exemplified in the History of John 
B. Gough.” Darton and Clark. London. 1846. 
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anticipated appearance in England with as much pleasure as Father 
Mathew himself. His autobiography, which has been published in 
America, and, a8 will be seen by the note, reprinted in this country, 
has sold to the extent of seventeen thousand copies in little more than 
twelve months, and Dr. Cheever (all honor to his name!) has 
declared of it that had it been written by Goldsmith, it would have 
ranked as an English classic. It is certainly a stirring narrative, 
exhibiting with uncommon power the appalling horrors of a drunkard’s 
course, and as we are anxious to believe, also, the progress of a good 
cause amongst our transatlantic brethren. But it is American “ first 
rate,”” and contains much indication of good, that we should like to be 
better assured of. However we will let our author tell his own tale. 

Mr. John B. Gough, the Whitefield of the Temperance cause, was 
born at Sandgate, between Hythe and Folkestone, in Kent, on the 
22nd of August, 1817. His father, an old soldier, was a stern Wesleyan ; 
his mother, an amiable and worthy woman, a really pious Baptist, 
At the early age of twelve, he accompanied a family of emigrants to 
New York, whither he was a few years afterwards followed by his 
mother and sister, his father remaining in England to secure a pension 
of £20. which he enjoyed for past services in the Peninsula, In 1834, | : 
he lost his excellent mother, and his sister having procured employ- | 
ment for herself, our youth was thus left to himself, and soon fell into 
habits of dissipation, became alternately a strolling player, a fisherman, 
a book-binder, a singer at concerts and low taverns, and worse than 
all, a most confirmed and inveterate drunkard. Frequent convictions 
would flash across his mind, and occasionally a thrilling remembrance 
of his mother’s holy counsels; but still his course was rapidly, 
ruinously, and apparently hopelessly, downwards to temporal and 
eternal ruin. The only motive which seems to have exercised the 
least control over this soul-destroying love of drink, was a sense of 
disgrace and shame in the eyes of his fellow mortals. God was 
not in all his thoughts, and he became the very John Newton of 
debauchery. Threatenings, warnings, invitations, the calls of con- 
science, and a weighty sense of the horrible consequences of his crime, 


were not wanting — but all—all were ineffectual to lead him back one 


single step towards sobriety and virtue. He has himself furnished a 
startling picture of the misery attendant on one of his attempts to 
stifle conviction, when invited to turn from his evil courses. 

“A circumstance now transpired which attracted my attention, and 
led me to consider my situation, and whither I was hurrying. A 
lecture was advertised to be delivered by the first reformed drunkard, 
Mr. J.J. Johnson, who visited Newburyport, and I was invited by 
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some friends, who seemed to feel an interest, to attend and hear what he 
had to say. I determined, after some consideration, to go and hear 
what was to be said on the subject. The meeting was held at the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell's church, which was greatly crowded. I went, and 
he ard the speaker cle pict, in forcible and graphic terms, the hisery of 
the drunkard, and the awful consequences of his conduct, both as they 
allect dl himself, and those connected with him. My conscience told 
me that the truth was spoken by the lecturer, for what had J] not 
suflered from intemperance? I remained only about ten minutes, and 
as I left the chapel, a young man offered me the pledge to sign, I 
actually turned to sign it, but at that eritieal moment, the appetite for 
strong drink, as if determined to have the mastery over me, came in all 
its foree, and remembering too, just then, that I had a pint of rum 
at home, | deferred sigrniing., and put olf to a ‘more convenient 
season,’ a proceeding which might have saved meso much sorrow. | 
however compromised the matter with my conscience, by inwardly 
resolving that | would drink up what spirit I had by me, and then think 
of leaving off the use of the accursed liquid altogether. 

“* Think of it!’ Oh! had I then aeted, what misery would have been 
spared me in after days. One would have imagined that I had had my 
fill of misery, and been glad to have hailed and grasp any saving hand 
which might be heid out. But, Oh! such was the dominion which 
rum had over me, that | was ied captive by it as at will. It had 
impaired every energy, and almost destroyed the desire to be better 
than I was. I was debased in my own eyes, and having lost my self- 
respect, became a poor abject being, searcely worth attempting to 
reform. Did [think of it?) Oh! no. I forgot the impression made 
upon me by the speaker at the meeting I have alluded to. Still I 
madly drained the inebriating cup, and speedily my state was worse 
than ever. Oh! no, 1 soon ceased to think about it, for my master- 
passion, like Aaron's rod, swallowed up every thought and feeling 
opposed to it which I possessed.” 

Conscience, if trifled with, is sure to sting at last. The untold 
horrors of delirium tremens, the anticipated hell of drunkards, soon 
prostrated his remaining strength, and left him prematurely a *‘ weak, 


broken down man," terrified at his own ghastly appearance, and 


agonized by bitter remembrances of his endeared mother’s prayers 
and counsels. 

‘1 thought,” says he, “‘of my mother, and asked myself how I 
had obeyed the instructions I had received from her lips, and to what 
advantage I had turned the lessons she taught me. I remembered her 
countiess prayers and tears, thought of what I had been but a few 
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short months before, and contrasted my situation with what it then 
was. Oh! how keen were my own rebukes; and in the excitement of 
the moment | resolved to lead a better life, and abstain from the 
accursed wine-cup.” 

Such resolutions, made in his own strength, were of course, futile ; 
and there scemed but a step between him and eternal perdition, when 
the voice of sympathy and kindness brought him to a stand, and laid 
the commencement of the drunkard’s reformation. Love is indeed 
stronger than death. 

‘The month of October had nearly drawn to a close, and on its 
last Sunday evening | wandered out into the streets, pondering as well 
as I was able to do, for 1 was somewhat intoxicated, on my lone and 
friendless condition. My frame was much weakened by habitual in- 
dulgence in intoxicating liquor, and little fitted to bear the cold of 
winter, which had already begun tocome in. But I had no means of 
protecting myself against the bitter blast, and as I anticipated my 
coming misery, I staggered along, houseless, aimless, and all but 
hopeless. 

‘* Some one tapped me on the shoulder. An unusual thing that, to 
occur to me; for no one now eared to come in contact with the 
wretched, shabby-looking drunkard. I was a disgrace—‘ a living, 
walking disgrace.’ I could seareely believe my own senses when I 
turned and met a kind look ; the thing was so unusual and so entirely 
unexpected, that I questioned the reality of it—but so it was. It was 
the first touch of kindness which I had known for months; ard simple 
and trifling as the circumstance may appear to many, it went right to 
my heart, and like the wing of an angel troubled the waters in that 
stagnant pool of affection, and made them once more reflect a little of 
the light of human love. 

‘The person who touched my shoulder was an entire stranger. I 
looked at him, wondering what his business was with me. Regarding 
me very earnestly, and apparently with much interest, he exclaimed :— 

‘** Mr. Gough, I believe ?’ 

‘** That is my name,’ I replied, and was passing on. 

‘** You have been drinking to-day,’ said the stranger, in a kind voice, 
which arrested my attention, and quite dispelled any anger at what I 
might otherwise have considered an officious interference in my affairs. 

‘** Yes, sir,’ I replied, ‘I have.’ 

‘** Why do you not sign the pledge ?’ was the next query. 

‘‘ T considered for a minute or two, and then informed the strange 
friend, who had so unexpectedly interested himself in my behalf, that I 
had no hope of ever again becoming a sober man; that I was without 
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a single friend in the world who cared for me, or what became of me— 
that I fully expected to die very soon—I cared not how soon— nor 
whether I died drunk or sober—pnd, in fact, that I was in a condition 
of utter recklessness. 

‘© The stranger regarded me with a benevolent look—took me by the 
arm, and asked me how I should like to be as I once was, respectable 
and esteemed, well clad, and sitting as I used to do in a place of 
worship, enabled to meet my friends as in old times, and receive from 
them the pleasant nod of recognition as formerly--in fact, become a 
useful member of society ? 

“*Oh!’ replied I, ‘ I should like all these things first rate; but I 
have no expectation that such a thing willever happen. Such achange 
cannot be possible.’ 

‘** Only sign our pledge,’ remarked my friend, ‘and I will warrant 
that it shall be so. Sign it, and I will introduce you myself to 
good friends, who will feel an interest in your welfare, and 
take a pleasure in helping you'to keep your good resolutions. 
Only, Mr. Gough, sign the pledge, and all will be as I have said ; ay, 
and more too.’ 

“ Oh! how pleasantly fell the words of kindness and promise on 
my crushed and bruised heart. I had long been a stranger to feelings 
such as now awoke in my bosom. A chord had been ‘touched which 
vibrated to the tone of love. Hope once more dawned, and J began 
to think, strange as it appeared, that such things as my friend promised 
me might come to pass. On the instant I resolved to try, at least, 
and said to the stranger :— 

** Well, I will sign it.’ 

“* When?’ he asked. 

***T cannot do so to-night,’ I replied, ‘ for I must have some more 
drink presently ; but I certainly will to-morrow.’ 

‘*** We have a temperance meeting to-morrow evenirg,’ he said; 
* Will you sign it then ?’ 

“* T will,’ 

“* That is right,’ said he, grasping my hand, ‘I will be there to see 
you.’ 

“* You shall,’ .I remarked ; and we parted.” 

The pledge was signed; the repentant drunkard having first made 
a public confession of his sins, and professed his anxiety to lead a 
new lile. For five months in spite of the most agonizing physical 
sufferings, consequent on this sudden change, Mr. Gough persevered 


in his determination, but was again tempted in an evil hour to take a 
glass of spirits. 
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“ Well, and wisely,’’ he remarks on this point, “ has it been said 
by the inspired penman, ‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall ;’ for unassisted human strength is utterly unable to 
afford adequate support in the hour of weakness or temptation. We 
are only so far safe when we depend on a mightier arm than our own 
for support. Our very strength lies in our sense of weakness, and 
this was to be demonstrated in my experience.” 

The pledge was soon after renewed by Mr, Gough, and we trust in 
the spirit of humility and dependance here professed, as our author 
says again :— 

‘* In reviewing all the ways in which the Lord hath led me, I feel 
and would express, how much I owe to Him, by whose grace ‘I am 
what I am.’ Left alone, and unprotected in a strange land, he 
watched my footsteps, and inclined my heart, in some degree, to seek 
his face and favor; but mysterious are the dealings of his providence. 
I was left to myself, Temptation assailed me and I fell—O! how 
low. Misery was my constant companion for many months; but 
deeply as I had sunk in the estimation of the world, one still watched 
my footsteps, and preserved me from ruin when trembling on the very 
verge of destruction. Then was His hand out-stretched to save me, 
and life again seemed enlightened by God's approving smile. But I 
depended for support upon an arm of flesh—on a broken reed ; and the 
Almighty, in his infinite wisdom, saw fit to humble me into the very 
dust. He shewed me that without strength from on high, J was un- 
equal to the conflict ; and in the school of affliction, I trust he taught 
me how feeble were my resolves, and how fruitless my endeavors, whilst 
I built my hopes upon aught below the skies.” 

As a temperance lecturer, Mr, Gough has been eminently successful. 
‘IT find,” he says, “ from notes which I have kept ever since I com- 
menced the work of temperance reform, that, from the 15th of May, 
1843, to the Ist of January, 1845, I travelled more than twelve 
thousand miles, by land and water; delivered six hundred and five 
public addresses, in churches, halls, public buildings, and in the open 
air, one hundred and ten of which, were in the city of Boston alone ; 
and obtained thirty-one-thousand, seven hundred and sixty signatures, 
to the total abstinence pledge.” 

Since this period he has added largely to the number of converts ; 
having lectured in Philadelphia, and other populous cities with 
wonderful results; and is now, as we have stated, contemplating a 
visit to this country, where we sincerely trust he may prove equally 
useful. 

Thus far, our task has been one of pleasure and thankfulness, as we 
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have no greater joy than to record the triumphs of a good cause. 
But there is much in the book before us, with which we cannot sym- 
pathise. The spirit of this temperance movement is, to our minds, 
much at-variance with the pure, peaceable, unobtrusive character of 
the gospel. Temperance of body, and temperance of mind, should 
go hand in hand. To carry sound principles by acclamation, and 
teach sobriety by excitement, are things we cannot exactly understand. 
To desecrate the Sabbath by festive demonstrations and holiday 
shows, is to us utterly abhorrent. And yet this is the method of doing 
service to a really good cause on the other side of the Atlantic. Take 
“ the pen and ink sketch,"’ which follows, as an illustration; bearing 
in mind the very important fact that the time is a Sabbath evening; 
a period when in our own land, we are 80 accustomed to hear, in the 
holy quiet of our sanctuaries, the welcome message of salvation, that 
we should feel an “ aching void’’ amidst all the parade and excitement 
of these monster meetings. 

“ Mr. Gough's fame having ‘flown before him,’ the church was, 
long before the appointed time, crowded to overflowing. I occupied a 
seat in the gallery, and, in common with hundreds, waited anxiously 
for the appearance of the second Father Mathew. As seven o'clock 
drew near, every eye was strained in order to catch the first glimpse of 
him. There was a perfect furor. Surely, thought I, he must be 
something above the mark !—but stay. 

* The minister who regularly officiates in the church goes into the 
pulpit and sits down. One or two persons behind me say it is after 
seven o'clock, and very much fear that Mr. Gough is not coming, and 
they are on/y going to have a sermon after all! Presently there is a 


stir near the door, and a grave-looking spectacled personage with hair 


‘ half way 


On the road from grizzle to grey,"’ 


is seen pushing, with monstrous difficulty, through the crowd. He is 
followed by a young man, or rather by a young man’s head, for whether 
a body belongs to it is doubtful—if there be, it bids fair to be so 
flatiy squeezed as to render seeing it edgeways a matter of difficulty. 
On the grave-looking gentleman and his companion push, and at length 
arrive at the foot of the stairs leading to the pulpit. ‘There he goes ! 
that’s Gough! him with the spectacles on,’ whispers one to another, 
as the grave-looking personage ascends the steps ;—no, that cannot be 
the orator, for we are told he is much younger. Another individual 
mounts, and a buzz goes round—again a disappointment! it is only the 
sexton, who is about to regulate the refractory gas-burner. Pehaps the 
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secretary (for such is the gentleman with gray hair and spectacles) is 
going to apologize for Mr. Gough's unexpected, unavoidable absence, 
&e., &c. O! no—no such thing, for you may see a young man, 
following the sexton, and al] at once every eye is fixed on him, for 
every body whispers to every body else, ‘ That's him;’ and this time 
they are right, for Mr. J. B. Goughuit is. 

‘What! that pale, thin young man, with a brown over-coat buttoned 
closely up to his chin, and looking so attenuated that a tolerably per- 
severing gust of wind would have had no difficulty in puffing him to 
any required point of the compass—that him who has swayed multitudes 
by his oratory ; made strong men weep like little children, and women 
to sob as if their hearts would burst! Yes; look at his large expressive 
eyes—mark every feature, and you see the stamp of no common man 
there. The young apostle of temperance is before us.” 

True, there is a salve in the graphie narrative of this Sunday enter- 
tainment. ‘It being Sabbath evening, Mr. Gough did not indulge in 
any reminiscences of a ludicrous nature.” A very proper reserve this, 
especially as he is, says the writer, ‘‘an admirable mimic, and tells a 
story with more point than, Charles Matthews excepted, any other 
story-teller I ever listened to!” 

But reprehensible as are these exhibitions, our most serious charge 
lies against the spirit in which the proselyting movement is carried on, 
A disregard of Christian principle is apparent in most of its proceed- 
ings ; and where religion is at all regarded, it is a spurious, self-elated, 
heartless, Christless system—a law of liberty savouring more of 
national pride and latitudinarianism, than of the truth which makes 
free indeed. This is the less excusable as Mr. Gough himself, and we 
believe many others connected with the work, seem to admit the 
necessity of Divine grace, to render this great cause really prosperous 
and effectual. We rejoice to hear our young apostle saying, in refer- 
ence to his momentary lapse, ‘* It was a humiliating blow, but it taught 
me that I derived my strength from on high, and that when He with- 
drew it, I was utterly powerless to think of myself any good thing.” 
We should rejoice more to find him at all times, and in all places, 
enforcing the same doctrine on others. 


GET AND GIVE, 


A man always in society is one always on the spend ; on the 
other hand, a mere solitary is at his best, but a candle in an 
empty room.— Newton. 
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residing in the midst of them; and then, in the midst of all con- 
ditions they shall not move.— Leighton. 

24. Man is a little creature, and can no more dispense with 
little influences, than with great principles. 

25. He that believeth shall not be confounded. Why? 
Because he that believes will pray, and to him that believes and 
prays, nothing shall be impossible.—J. Stevenson. 

26. As for covetousness, we may truly say of it, that it is the 
Alpha and Omega of the devil’s alphabet, and that it is the 
first vice in corrupt nature that moves, and the last that dies.— 
South. 

27. It is no mark of a spiritual mind to despise common- place 
truths, or every day occurrences. He has learned the most of the 
gospel, who looks the most for the God of the gospel in every 
thing; who recognizes him, where others see him not; and 
turns all his dispensations, all events and circumstances, to the 
holiest and best account.— C. Bradley. 

28. Our principles are the springs of our actions ; our actions 
the springs of our happiness and misery. Too much care, there- 
fore, cannot be employed in forming our principles.— Skelton. 

29. “Tis not a shame to make a shew of our profession, so we 
truly possess what we make shew of; but of the two, I had 
rather be good, and not seem so, than seem good, and not be 
so—the publican was justified rather than the pharisee.— 
Warwick. 

30. The only true praise of a sermon, is some evil left, or 
some good done, upon the hearing of it.— Bp. Andrews. 

L. N. 


Guguiries and Correspondence. 


Infidel Writers. 

Mr. Epiror,—You will greatly oblige by giving at your earliest 
convenience, in your excellent Magazine, an opinion as to the con- 
sistency of a professing Christian studying such works as those 
produced by Voltaire. Yours respectfully, 

T. E. 


| 
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We would not condemn the entire writings of any man 
simply because he held infidel opinions. Hume and Gibbon 
were both sceptics; and yet we could but ill spare the “‘ History 
of England,” of the first, or the “ Decline and Fall,” of the 
latter author. Our best commentary on the Scriptures was 
written by a papist; and many of our most intelligent travellers 
and historians have been lamentably heterodox in creed. 

With regard to such books as avowedly aim at the sub- 
version of Christianity, we should recommend their perusal as 
a defensive measure only. Infidels are fond of sweeping asser- 
tions; and will often tell us that such and such a writer has 
shaken or disproved certain points of Revelation,—in which case, 
a reference to his arguments becomes necessary. Under other 
circumstances, we are decidedly averse to any such waste of 
time as the perusal of these works involves 

Those reasons only which would justify our attendance at a 
socialist or socinian meeting, would warrant us in reading infidel 
productions. We are disposed to leave the infidel in the fool's 
niche where God has dropped him, until he thinks fit to challenge 
us to combat; and even then we would not condescend to any 


lengthened parley. 


Angels charged with folly. 

Sin,—Will you kindly explain Jod iv, 18, “ His angels he charged 
with folly.’’ ILalways considered everything was without sin in heaven; 
if you will give me your opinion on this, you will greatly oblige 

Your obedient servant, JouN. 


Various renderings of this text have been suggested, but we 
see no good reason for altering the authorized version. If God 
be “Only Wise,” all created intelligences, and consequently 
angels, are chargeable with folly, as compared with Him. 


Locusts. 

Sin,—I should esteem it a great favor if you would inform me your 

opinion, whether the food of John the Baptist, when in the wilderness, 
( Matt. iii. 4. ) was the animal, or the vegetable locust. 

FREDERICK, 
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Both opinions have been advocated with more warmth than 
the unimportant nature of the enquiry justifies; but we see no 
reason for interpreting the word in any other than its primary 
and natural sense, of the locust, or large grasshopper, of the East, 
which was allowed by Lev. xi. 21, 22, to be eaten—a proof suffi- 
cient to our minds that it was so used. See our last volume, 
page 275. 


The Trinity. 
Sirn,-—Having lately had my attention directed to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, some explanativn of this important topic would be most 
gratefully received. 
Yours, respectfully, J.J. P. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is too large a subject to be fully 
treated of in the space allotted to enquiries. 

The fact of its existence is clearly proved by Matt. iii. 16, 17. 
1 Peter i, 2. 1 John v. 7. 

The several characters and offices assigned to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, may be ascertained by consulting any good con- 
cordance under the terms referred to. 


The Earth and the Waters. 

Srx,— Will you be so kind as to explain the following passages— 
Exod. xx. 4. Ps. xxiv. 2. Ps. exxxvi. 6? 

In what sense are we to understand the earth to be founded upon the 
seas, established upon the floods, and stretched out above the waters? 
And what is meant when the waters are said to be under the earth? 

Yours, sincerely, Trutu Seek. 


We are disposed to interpret these expressions in a popular, 
rather than in a philosophical sense. The earth as “ standing 
out of the water,” may be said with but very little figurative 
licence to be built upon it. Burnet in his “Theory of the Earth,” 
although he had a very ingenious and original hypothesis of his 
own to support by a strictly literal rendering of these and similar 
passages of Holy Writ, candidly allows that they ought not to 
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be too confidently dwelt upon, “ Of these pasages of Scripture,” 
he writes, ‘‘ we may truly and modestly say, that they would not, 
it may be, without a theory premised, have been taken, or in- 
terpreted in this sense.” 

That there are large reservoirs of water below the surface of 
the earth is, however, quite certain; and those who insist on a 
rigid adherence to the letter of Scripture, must be content to 
refer the expressions quoted by our correspondent, to such sub- 
terranean seas and rivers. In some instances, indeed, we think 
they are clearly alluded to, particularly, in Psalm xxxiii. 7, which 
may be rendered, as it is in almost all versions, but the English, 
“He shut up the waters of the sea as in bags, and laid up the 
depth in storehouses.” These expressions are very strikingly, 
because undesignedly, coincident with the terms actually em- 
ployed by our French and English geologists, to describe such 
reserves of water. A water-logged stratum, is called a “ nappe 
d'eau,” by the former; and Dr. Buckland compares it to a 
“tick, or bed-case, full of stones and water.” 


Temporal Gifts. 
Dear Str,—Will you be kind enough to answer the following 
inquiry :— 
If we desire any particular earthly blessing is it right to ask it of 
God by prayer? Or should our requests be entirely spiritual? 
I remain, 
Yours, sincerely, 
A Youna Cuaristian. 


“ God is a Spirit, and they who worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” We believe that it is perfectly law- 
ful to submit our temporal necessities to God, bearing in mind 
always, that he regards the spirit, and not the letter of our 


petitions. 


LEGALITY AND ELOQUENCE. 
Apo.tos met with two candid people in the church: they 
neither ran away because he was “ legal,”’ nor were carried away 
because he was ‘eloquent.’ — Newton. 


‘ 

; 


Poetry. 
POETRY. 


FOUR PERIODS OF A LIFE. 


Sue sat down by the brook-side, a child of tender age, 

Whose fingers hitherto had traced but joy upon life’s page ; 

Her hands were full of summer flowers, and gently bending low, 

She held them where the rippling stream might o’er their beauty flow; 
Then lifting high the freshen’d buds, she wreathed them round her head, 
And laughing shook their glittering leaves, till tear-like gems they shed ; 
Like pearls they stood upon her brow, and trembled in her hair, 
Shedding a bright, though transient light, o’er one as fresh and fair ; 
And is not such a fitting crown for childhood’s tender years, 

Whose faded joys rovive as soon, and brighten e’en ‘mid tears ? 

She sat down by the brook-side, and her childhood’s days had sped, 
The early buds of youth and hope now blossom’d in their stead ; 

She listen'd to the murmuring stream, she watched its course along, 
And gave her happy thoughts full scope in wild and joyous song ; 

Her childish days had April showers, but youth had not a care, 

The future seemed a world to her, of all her heart deemed fair ; 
Visions which visit us but once, hopes all too bright for earth, 

Such were the fancies for awhile to which her youth gave birth. 


She sat down by the brook-side, and her years had hastened on, 

Childhood and youth had passed away, and all of joy was gone ; 

Sorrow and pain had changed that face—thought deepened that clear 

No longer full of hopes for earth, she sat a mourner now; [brow ; 

And as she sat, she pluck'd the flowers which sweetly bloom'd around, 

Yet, all unconscious, scattered them uprooted on the ground ; 

She cared not for the scent they gave, Oh, what to her were flowers, 

Could their meek beauty heal her woes, or bring back happier hours ? 

Again she sought the brook-side, but with failing steps and slow, 

Her form was bent, and stern disease had mark’d her cheek and brow ; 

She stood awhile, and gazed around, bright tears were in her eye, 

And then looked up with trusting love unto the smiling sky ; 

The merry brook ran gurgling on, with music clear and sweet, 

And scented flowers of varied hue were pressing round her feet. 

But brook nor flowers were in her thoughts, to holy musing given, 

For nothing earthly now could keep her waiting.soul from heaven: 

She knelt down on the grassy turf: her voice in prayer arose, 

And holy rapture seemed to light her features at its close ; 

Then smiling, gave one lingering look to seenes she loved so well, 

her steps—it was her last farewell! H. D. H. 
Xs 
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OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


JULY, 1846. 


EXTINCT SAURIAN., 


We give the annexed engraving of an extinct saurian, 
or lizard, less on account of its originality than for the 
purpose of shewing the extraordinary perfection with which 
such relics of remote ages. are preserved to our own day. 
In some analogous instances “there continue the traces, 
the stains, of the once living flesh and blood in the 
softened and discolored stone: sometimes even the fibres 
of the more cartilaginous tissues faintly present them- 
selves ;” whilst of this identical specimen we are informed, 
‘‘the skeleton before us is altogether unique: he is the 
longest ever found in Somerset, and lacks not one, the 
least, joint; his color remains unchanged by the lapse of 
many ages; his animus survives in his attitude, discoursing 
most eloquent things,” 

Such is the testimony of Mr. Thomas Hawkins, the 
discoverer, to whose unwearied exertions in this department 
of research, the British nation is so deeply indebted, our 
national museum being enriched with almost the entire 
collection of this eminent geologist, consisting of many 
magnificent specimens of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri. 

These extinct monsters he supposes, as we think fanci- 
fully, to be the gedolim tanninim—the great sea dragons, of 
Moses, mentioned in Genesis i. 21; and he has carried out 
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this idea in one of the most singular folios ever penned, 
which, notwithstanding its extravagant eccentricities, con- 
tains a most interesting record of his discoveries, and a classi- 
fication of these two great families of reptiles, which we 
think preferable to any other we have met with. 

The saurian, which forms the subject of our engraving, 
is placed by Mr. Hawkins under the genus paramecostinus, 
a compound of two Greek words descriptive of the oblong 
bones composing the fins, or paddles, and presents an 
entirely new feature in the structure of some of the vertebra 
of the tail, which have a double spinous process, the pur- 
port of which is not exactly apparent, but which was 
undoubtedly connected with some infinitely wise adaptation 
of the creature to the circumstances of its existence. 

The following extracts, from the diary of Mr. Hawkins, 
will probably amuse our young readers :— 

“1835. June. John Steel announced a fossil, lying in 
Mog’s quarry, (at Street, Somersetshire,) in the thick marl, 
twenty feet from the surface. Proceeding to extricate it, 
we ascertained that the tail was covered by one of the 
facets of the quarry, which cannot be removed for some 
months. | 

“ John Mog, personally not unlike JZsop, hobbling into 
the pit, and touching his hat with an useful crutch, re- 
quested to speak-——‘ Your sarvant, zir, how much be I to 
have vor this faussil ?’ 

*** You know, John, I always give the master one 
half, and his man who chances to find it the other.’ 

*** Very well, zir, thank’ee, zir.’ 

*** We must leave the tail here until we work out the 


‘“‘ Thursday, Friday, Tuesday. Dissected the skull and 
snout, laying bare an eye deeply sunk in its socket”. . - - 
The work of exhumation proceeds successfully, and the 


ground.’ 
Xen, 
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skeleton is brought to light in due order, proceeding from 
the head towards the tail. On reaching the ventral regions, 
the narrative continues—“ Now then the spine enlarges, 
the apophyses spread, the ribs resume their order, and 
chocolate-colored laminzw indicate the once abdominal 
fluids.” The quarry having been at length worked farther 
back, the journal is resumed in’October, with an account 
of the discovery of the tail and its unique appendage before 
referred to. 

By such laborious and patient researches are new worlds 
of being placed before us, and we are introduced to a new 
order of things undreamt of even a few generations since. 

‘The profound, the solitary, seas he haunted; the appe- 
tites he accomplished ; the brassy skies he saw ; the soulless 
world he ruled; the unjoyous times, the unchecked lusts, 
this dragon knew, crowd their memories in his ribbed boat 
which, tracking the wide oceans of years, lands them at 
last on our modern shores,” ® 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. VII.——DISSIPATION. 


Various circumstances, to which allusion is unnecessary, 
had tended to interrupt the business of our last meeting in such 
& manner that our kind friend was unable to make farther 
progress in his narrative of the ‘ Black house’ than that already 
recorded. As he informed us, moreover, that he was likely to 
detain us much longer on the subsequent history of John Hobbs, 
than he had done in narrating the portion of it prior to his con- 
version, we were reluctantly compelled to wait a fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

The narrator, not being present at our next meeting, our 
patience would have been severely tried, had we not soon for- 
gotten in the interest attaching to the following history, that 
the former tale was incomplete. 


* The Book of the Great Sea Dragons, by Thomas Hawkins, F.G. 8 &e. 
London, 1840. 
o2 
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It was on one of the brightest evenings of the bright month 
of Jaly, when we met at the house of one of our brethren, whom 
we considered to be the person amongst us most initiated in the 
manners and habits of higher life. 

The two-leaved door of his study opened on a lawn | 
sprinkled with flowering shrubs, which shed an aromatic fra- 
grance on the soft air—a sort of perfume connected in most 
minds with tropical countries, or the gardens and pavilions of 
such persons as can afford to provide an artificial climate for 
such spice-exhaling products of the hotter portions of the earth. 
Man is a creature of associations—not only of such as are 
improving and beautiful, but alas! of such as are base and 
degrading ; and probably that instructor is the most successful, 
who succeeds in providing for the mind of his pupil the most 
useful, elegant, and refined associations and combinations of ideas. 
Of course I am not now referring to technical, artistic, or pro- 
fessional instructions, but to that sort of training by which an 
individual is led on, from the grossness belonging to all creatures 
of flesh to those feelings and modes of thinking which belong to 
the gentleman. But whither am I wandering? My youthful 
reader would, I fear, cast me off in displeasure, were I to suffer 
myself to go on with these speculations, on the power of @mR@, 
ciation. 

Nevertheless, it was to the association between the fragrance 
of spicy exotics, and elegant and somewhat high life, that we 
owed the interesting tale which was related to us that even- 
ing by the member of our society spoken of above. 

“The fragrance of the jessamine and rose never dwell long on 
my senses, my friends,” he said, “without reminding me of a 
sweet villa in a small and elegant hamict on that edge of Windsor 
forest farthest from London, where I served a small chapel many 
years since—in fact not long after I married, and when my eldest 
child had scarcely passed his infancy. We were then in the 
region of picturesque cottages, and had selected one which, 
though very small, commanded such a view as a nobleman might 
have envied, of the lawn and pleasure grounds of an extremely 
recherché villa, which, though not very large, boasted of every 
adornment which the then modern taste could supply. 

“It was occupied at that time by a young widow, the relict 
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of some admiral or general officer, for whom she could not be 
supposed to mourn very deeply, as his age had almost trebled 
hers when she was given to him, at a period of life when there 
may be some excuse for the gauds and gaieties of life exercising 
some influence. However, she had made the old gentleman a 
better wife than he had any right to expect, and had, we were 
told, since his death declined more than one offer of marriage for 
the sake of her children. Her name, therefore, in the neigh- 
bourhood, stood very high; and as the world judges, deserved to 
be so, and whenever she was spoken of there was no lack of | 
adulatory epithets bestowed upon it, the commonest phrase 
being, ‘ Mrs. Lauriston is a most charming woman.’ 

“We were not in a condition, had we desired it, to entertain 
company. We therefore thought it right to decline being enter- 
tained by others; so that we were some months in our cottage 
before we even saw the lady; but one day, when we returned 
from our walk, we found a handsome basket of fruit and flowers 
on our table, with a card bearing the name of—‘ Mrs. Admiral 
Lauriston, Lauriston Lodge.’ Of course this kind attention was 
to be acknowledged by a call, and I and my good wife took the 
earliest opportunity which etiquette permitted to pay our respects 
at tie Lodge. 

“And now I might almost wish for the pen of one of the 
refined reporters of the movements of polished life in and about 
town, in order to convey some notion of the scenery into which 
we were introduced, when we made our appearance in the portico. 
Suffice it to say, that we were at once environed with almost 
every object which a refined fancy might devise for the delight 
of the senses—not crowded on the eye or the other senses, but 
grouped and arranged with so much taste that we could not but 
allow, that even if Mrs. Lauriston did not prove to be a really 
charming woman, if in fact, she did not turn out to be such as in 
the world’s opinion, was what might be called a bright jewel— 
the setting was worthy to belong to such an one. However, as 
I have no talent for description which might do justice to the 
luxuries and refinements which met our view in every direction 
as we followed a tall and very handsome boy in livery, who 
led us forward through several vestibules and halls, to what 
seemed @ morning sitting room, being supplied with all the 
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appliances for refined occupation, I may as well not make the 
attempt. 

“Both my wife and I soon acknowledged that there was 
every thing about this lady which, in the world’s estimation, 
might ‘well deserve the title of charming—high toned indeed, 
but fascinating manners, quickness of wit, which manifested 
itself without effort on the most common occasions—wit which 
played about and touched every one with whom she conversed, 
without ever inflicting pain even on those whose inferior con- 
dition might render them most morbidly sensitive ; and yet, even 
whilst exercising this charm of manner upon us, her humble 
visitants, I was not able to discern more that I could approve in 
her, than a high degree of intellectual refinement, bright natural 
talent, and the habitual gloss of that superior polish acquired in 
high society ; for she was a scion of a noble family. With such 
& woman, conversation could not flag although it might not run 
in a desirable course, and we were going on without embarrass- 
ment, she being the chief speaker, and I apparently the most 
attentive hearer, when a door at the farther end of the room 
slowly opened, and two little girls, seemingly of five and six 
years of age, entered hand in hand, and stood still on seg 
strangers. They were dressed lightly in white and soft 
and it needed not to be told whose children they were ; 
looking at them a striking resemblance to the mother was 
apparent.’ 

“The lady smiled when she saw them, and addressing them in 
French, bade them come forward and make their compliments to 
the visitors; they did so with a modest grace and ease, and 
sweetness, which made their way at once to my wife’s heart. 

“* Very well,’ said the mother, in French, adding, ‘ You are 
come to tell me that the lessons are done; Mademoiselle, I hope 
is content—at present go and play. Adieu, my little ones, 
au revoir,’ and kissing her hand playfully, we all remained silent, 
till the little girls had disappeared. And then my good wife burst 
forth with an enthusiasm which is natural to her, in such 
palpably heartfelt praises of the little creatures, that 1 could not 
refrain from smiling; and Mrs. Lauriston having looked at her 
for an instant with an arch and pleased expression, remarked, 
‘It is years since I have heard any thing so fresh, so genuine ; 
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though every one who comes here endeavors to seem in rapture 
with my children, and would do the same if they were as 
frightful as the dyer’s celebrated daughter in the oriental tale. 
‘ But these expressions of your good lady's, sir,’ she added, 
turning to me, ‘ came direct from the heart—it was an effusion 
of pure love, of the maternal genus, without a touch of any 
other feeling.’ ‘Of course,” she said, addressing my wife, ‘I 
take you to be a child-fancier ; and so am I: I do love to look at 
a pretty child in its charming freshness; but | cannot say, either, 
that I am fond of the company of the little restless, tiresome 
things. I know nothing on earth so ennuyant as a child—one’s 
own in particular; the creatures take such liberties—are 50 
exigcant, always wanting something, or asking some question— 
Well! but Iam most fortunate in my governess! Mademoiselle 
has such an excellent method, I know that my girls are better 
with her than with me. And as for my boys, I have two fine 
little fellows—the eldest four and the younger not yet two—only 
fit for the nursery, where they can romp with impunity; they 
have a treasure of a nurse. [I am singularly happy in my 
children’s attendants.” 

foi do not exactly remember the terms of my reply to these 
@ieeless praises of persons hired to take the place of the fine 
la@y-mother ; and said to be fitter than herself for filling it up. 
But whatever it might be, it so piqued the charming widow, 
that she took upon herself to oppose the sentiment which it 
involved, and presently I found myself engaged in close argument 
with the lady, in which I insisted, that no mother, of whatever 
condition in society, should voluntarily delegate the instruction 
of her children’s minds, and the direction of their habits to any 
other person. 

“But I will not fatigue you, my friends, with a repetition of 
my arguments, nor by telling all the feints which the lady used 
to avoid being thrust to the wall. At length, however, I 
brought her to acknowledge, that to a girl entering the world, a 
well instructed and refined mother was of the utmost importance ; 
but most vehemently did she insist upon it, that nurses and 
governesses did much better for them when very young. Here 
my wife was more capable of speaking from experience than 
myself, and well she did speak, shewing how much sooner the 
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infant mind is prepared to receive even abstract ideas than is 
generally supposed, and shewing also how much more fit a 
mother is, from her deeper interest in the child, for seizing and 
using every occasion, than any stranger, however well inten- 
tioned could be. 

“ *Well,’ she replied, when thus pressed, ‘ you are, I am sure, 
a most excellent and very superior-minded person Mrs. ——; 
and I hope that we may often meet. I ought to consider it a 
privilege to have formed such an acquaintance, | shall think of 
all I have heard to-day. But,’ she added, as if reasoning with 
herself, ‘one has so many engagements;’ and then, seeing we 
Were preparing to move, ‘Come,’ she said, ‘ you shall return 
through the shrubberies—there is a little wicket in the paling at 
the end, which opens into the by-road close to your house; and I 
must shew you my garden and my conservatory, as we go along.’ 

“ It is, I fear, almost impossible to give a graphic description 
of persons and conversations without being lengthy, if not 
tedious; and now, I have a second conversation to speak of, 
which belonged to that same morning visit, for the lady walked 
with us nearly to the end of her own domain, and we had 
scarcely reached the covert of the shrubs, when cutting some 
other subject short, she suddenly said, ‘i am sure, Mr, == 
that you believe me to be a very gay person; and I can assure 
you it is not the case. I have neither attended a public ball, nor 
been at the opera since I became a widow ; and yet I am certain, 
pation ?’ 

“* My dear madam,’ I replied, here 
pose you know my thoughts, if I have never spoken them?” 

“* Are words,’ she asked, ‘ the only signs of our ideas? Have 
mot the eye, the brow, the lip though silent, and almost every 
other feature their legible tokens ; and do I not know, that you 
and your dear lady here attribute the character of dissipation to 
me, a5 certainly as if you had said it in so many words?’ 

“ « Weill,’ dear madam, I answered, ‘if you will force a down- 
right man to speak, you must not charge him with impertinence.’ 

“*Then you do think me, a dissipated fine lady?’ she 
you bellove thet my ace mothers 
and perhaps a mistress of a family, and soforth?’ 
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« | answered, by propounding this simple question, ‘ What is 
dissipation 

«« We all know what we mean by it, when applied to a female 
in respectable life,’ she answered. | 

“« As so applied, then, I suppose that we must consider the 
word to mean, waste of those talents which are bestowed on 
such individual by divine providence; and I then proceeded to 
state to Mrs. Lauriston, what talents, or powers, or influences 
were lent to her; and to shew to her, how these were as com- 
pletely wasted by the perplexing influences and perpetual in- 
terruptions of ever-recurring amusements, and engagements, 
each of which, in itself, might be not actually sinful, as by such 
as were more generally condemned; and going on from this 
point, I proceeded to point out to her, how. entirely irrecon- 
cileable the pursuit of earthly and heavenly things must ever be, 
inasmuch as they suppose an entire difference in the states of 
mind of the persons capable of following the one or the other 
object ; the pursuer of earthly pleasure being incapable of even 
conceiving spiritual enjoyments; and the individual who is the 
recipient of spiritual enjoyments, being on the other hand unable 
to rest in the enjoyment of earthly pleasures.’ 
siilt was with a serious countenance that the lady bade us 
adiga, when she had shewn us the wicket; and when we looked 
back just as we were leaving the domain, we saw her figure in 
sively towards her own house. | 

present of fruit was an assurance that she had not forgotten us; 
but the same summer’s sun under which we had first visited her 
was still shining hotly one morning, when she appeared on foot 
before the open window of our little parlour, where my wife 
happened to be busy with her needle, our only child, not then 
three years old, standing by her; and so. busy was the former 
with her needle, and the latter in examining the illustrations of 
a child’s first book, that they neither of them saw her, she having 
come through the wicket before mentioned, and entered at the 
side of our garden. She stood, as she said, some moments 
listening to the conversation between the mother and the infant 
son, admiring not only the quiet tenor of its. course,. but the 
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reciprocal efforts of the elder and younger to accommodate them- 
selves to each other's calibre ; the one by lowering and simplifying 
her expressions, and the other by the evident efforts which he 
made to understand what his mother said. 

“ After an instant or two, Mrs. Lauriston spoke ; and coming 
quickly round by an open door, she accepted a proffered seat, 
and commenced forthwith, first to apologize for not returning our 
visit before, and next to say, how sweet it was to see a mother 
and little child thus quietly enjoying each other’s society, ‘for 
really, my dear madam,’ she added, ‘as I stood very imperti- 
nently listening at your window, I thought that you were quite 
as well-contented with the prattle of that fine little fellow as he 
was with your more interesting comments on his pictures.’ 
Then, without waiting for any reply, she thus proceeded—‘ Now,’ 
she said, * you are not to laugh at me, Mrs. , though I must 
confess I can hardly refrain from smiling myself, when I think of 
what I am going to tell you: it is soridiculous. I fear you think 
me a very trifling sort of person, one who never has a serious 
thought; but I hope that is not quite true. You know that 
when one is in a certain station, one must accommodate one’s self 
to it in some degree; however, what you and your excellent 
husband said, when you favored me with a call, made a great 
impression On my mind, and I[ then resolved, after having got 
rid of a few of my most pressing engagements, to devote myself 
more decidedly to my children; and last week, beginning with 
the Monday morning, when I received the account of the death 
of an old lady who left me a hundred pounds, ‘ to buy a ring,’ as 
the will said; I thought it right to shut myself up and receive 
no one till after the funeral, and thus having an uninterrupted 
week before me, I thought I would make a beginning; and as 
some French writer says, in some popular work, I forget what— 
‘try to make an acquaintance with my children.’ Accordingly 
I sent a little billet to Mademoiselle, saying, that I wished to 
occupy myself the whole of that day with Ella and Rosa; they 
were to bring their books into the boudoir, and I should hear 
them their lessons, giving her permission, at the same time, to 
amuse herself either at home or abroad, as it pleased her.’ 

“And so it was done, and the dear little things came loaded 
with their books, and various apparatus, and we made a suc- 
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cessful beginning; and rather, I fear, a somewhat too-success- 
fulend. For, to confess the truth, I got so wearied over those 
odious French verbs and exercises, and with the stammerings, 
and blunders, and blots, and scratches, and scrawls, of the little 
tiresome things—for it must be confessed, that children are the 
most tiresome things in existence—that before we were half 
through the morning’s work, I put an additional pressure on our 
speed, and we dashed on through thick and thin, and were at 
the end of our morning’s work in half the usual time; and then 
I gave the two pretty little things license to amuse themselves in 
my presence; for be it remembered that I was imitating you, 
and all good mothers, dear Mrs. , and trying to make myself 
believe that there must be something vastly delightful in the 
society of children, especially one’s own. Now Ella and Rosa 
are as good little things as ever were seen or heard of, but I must 
confess, that they form no exception to the general rule of rest- 
lessness, which belongs, I suppose, to all young animals, whether 
bipedal or quadrupedal; and so, as I did not choose to acknow- 
ledge that I had been baffled, I never told Mademoiselle when 
she returned in the evening, and took her charge from me, how 
horribly tired I was—how I had exhausted myself in trying to 
keep the little restless ones amused and occupied, and how we 
had managed the lessons. Nor did I then suspect that she under- 
stood the nature of the experiment which I had been making ; 
but she is a very acute, valuable woman—a perfect treasure; and 
though she did it in the most delicate manner possible, yet some 
few days since at breakfast she certainly did let it appear that 
the little interruption of her plans (and they are excellent) which 
occurred on the last Monday, had set her young ladies so wrong, 
that they had not said one lesson correctly since; and were 
always fretting to be permitted to say them to mamma. And so, 
and so,’ continued Mrs. Lauriston, as children say, ‘1 gave up 
my attempts with my girls; but still being possessed with the 
ambition of becoming as good a mother as yourself, I turned to 
my little boys, and had them in the room with me one whole 
morning at the cost only of the breakage of a China jar of the 
old dragon pattern, worth I know not what. However, I kept 
the dear little rebels with me till after luncheon, and really meant 
to have had them with me the next day, when Madam Nurse 
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came to me the next morning with a face as long as my arm, with 
an alarming bulletin of the healths of Master Harry and Master 
Theodore, owing to some unusual aliment taken the day before.’ 

“* Nurse is a most valuable creature,’ continued the lady, ‘a 
most inestimable person; and though I did not see much, very 
much, amiss in the dear boys, when I went into the nursery, and 
was therefore relieved; yet I felt that I was doing no good by 
interfering with the plans of their invaluable nurse; and so, 
Mrs. , she added, shrugging up her shoulders, ‘ thus ended, 
in total defeat, all my attempts to enact la bonne mére ; and may 
be, it is as well, as my vocations would not permit me at present 
to go through with any consistent work of education, that I 
should not interfere with those whose business it is to carry on 
the management of my children ?’ 

“I should not think of entering into a detail of what my wife 
said in reply; she was, however, most faithful in her remon- 
strances, using every argument which a pious mother’s mind 
might be supposed to suggest, to prove that no mother in health, 
and not forced to work for her bread, can be justified in resigning 
the minds of her children to the influence of hirelings; and 
shewing that no person had a right to expect good results from 
occasional and possibly capricious, attempts to regulate the minds 
of children; that every change thus made in the management 
of such light young things, must naturally create an excess of 
excitement which must nullify every attempt to do good, and 
that it is one strong means, under God, of confirming the parental 
influence always to maintain a calm, a cheerful, and a steady 
manner with the child; thus rendering the parents’ society even 
more necessary, and sweet to him in his graver than his gayer 
hours. 

“* But how,’ asked Mrs. Lauriston, ‘is all this to be done by 
& person so engaged by society as I am?’ 

‘‘My wife made no direct answer to this enquiry, but pro- 
ceeded to shew in the best manner in her power, the vast distinc- 
tion shewn in the Scriptures between the persons of this world 
and the children of the Most High—the regenerate and unre- 
generate—how the first only seek and ensue the things of God, and 
the second, the things of the world—and how with these first 
blessed ones, love—that love of God and man implanted by the 
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Divine Spirit within the breast, becomes a force propelling the 
fulfilment of all relative duties; and she finished by saying, ‘ I ask 
you not, dear madam, to become regenerate ; for this you cannot 
by your own efforts; for can the dead reanimate himself? But 
I do pray for you,’ she added, ‘that the Divine grace may be 
poured richly into your breast; and then we shall see that you 
will be made to burst the bands of earth which now hold you, as 
easily as the green withes of the Philistines were broken by 
Samson.’ 

““*Ah never! never!’ replied Mrs. Lauriston, melting into 
tears, ‘can I expect such deliverance to be wrought for me. Oh! 
Mrs. you make me so very uneasy, that I wonder I ever 
come near you; and this evening I am engaged to a large, a very 
large party ; how can I appear with my eyes swelled up as they 
will be, for I shall cry for the next hour. Why can I not drive 
out those uncomfortable feelings which the conversation of persons 
like yourself always stir up within my breast? Not that I don't 
think your sentiments quite overstrained, my dear Mrs. My 
she added, as she arose and gave my wife her hand, ‘I do not 
think your way, and the world’s way, so far apart as you pretend. 
I am sure that there is some little centre path between them 
where one might walk and speak to a friend on each side.’ 

“She left the house as she uttered these light words ; but it — 
was evident from her flashed face and hurried manner that she 
was endeavoring to disguise even from herself, the nature of those 
feelings which were working within her breast. But praised be 
that Divine power whose continual workings are for the eternal 
good of the creature ; and glorified be our God, our Father and 
our Saviour, that man is not able to resist those influences from 
on high by which He speaks effectually to the salvation of the 
soul. Happy, indeed, are they who feel assured as I do and as 
you shall know ere long, that the light words of the widow just 
recorded, were but as the rattle of the breath of one ready to die, 
which may be heard once and again, and then ceases for ever.” 

M. M. S. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
(To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. ) 


Sir,—In your last number (p. 251) you have asserted that 
Bunyan wrote the first part of his Pilgrim's Progress in Bedford 
Jail. At all events he both thought and said so himself, as did 
also many of his cotemporaries, though Mr. Philip has made the 
singular discovery, first inventing data on which to build it, that 
it was not written till after his return to Elstow, in 1676. But 
remarkable and startling as is this assertion, it is nothing 
when compared to one of the many singular statements which 
grow out of it—that his “Heavenly Footman” “ was written 
nearly twenty years after,’’* or about 169, when Bunyan had 
been dead eight years! It was, in fact, a posthumous work ina 
perfectly original sense. 

Charles Doe, the very individual on whose authority Mr. 
Philip professes to build, in the “ Relation’’ appended to his 
catalogue, says of the Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘‘ whilst he was thus 
twelve years and a half in prison, he writ several of his published 
books (as by many of their epistles appears,) as Pray by the 
Spirit,t Holy City,[ Resurrection,§ Grace Abounding,|| and 
others ; also the Pilgrim's Progress,4] as himself and many others 
have said.”’ 

And “ himself and many others” of his cotemporaries, (for he 


* Critique, p.xxxi. We are twice told in this same paper that Bunyan died 
in 1668! (pp. ali. xliv.) 

t A Discourse touching Prayer, &c. by John Bunyan. 

~ The Holy City, or the New Jerusalem, &c. by John Bunyan, a servant of 
Christ. | 

§ The Resurrection of the Dead, and Eternal Judgment, &c. by John Bun- 
yan, a servant of the Lord's ( hrist. 

| The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to come, delivered 
under the similitude of a Dream. (Anon:) 

© Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, in a faithful account of the Life 
[and Death) of John Bunyan. 

I have given the exact titles of the above works from early copies, as an 
auxiliary means of fixing their several dates of composition or publication, 
which, notwithstanding the “discovery” of Charles Doe's list, are not yet 
adjusted. The “Grace Abounding,” for instance, has no date affixed, and 
would, according to Mr. Philip’s system of reckoning, come under that of 
the preceding work, “The Resurrection, &c., 1665;"" though it is evident from 
certain passages in the book itself that some parts of it could not have been 
written till 1770, and others not before 1772. See particularly $§ 279, 319. 
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had been dead but three years when this account was written) 
were very likely to know the real state of the case. Bunyan, 
indeed, always believed that he had written the first part of this 
workin jail, having sanctioned, if he did not write with his own 
hand, a marginal note to that effect, in the earlier editions; in 
which the “‘ den” where he lay down to sleep, was explained 
to mean that place; and it is equally obvious that the “‘ wood” 
about a mile off, in which he composed the second part, refers to 
his domicile at Elstow, described by Doe, as a “‘ mile side of Bed- 
ford.” The den was a fitting type of his place of imprisonment ; 
the wood, an equally appropriate figure for the world in which 
he was at large again, and is indeed employed as such in his 
“House of the Forest of Lebanon,” and other of his writings. 
Doe, as if to make assurance doubly sure, reiterates the state- 
ment just quoted. ‘In prison he wrote many excellent books 
* * * * * and to instance only in one, the * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ”” 
&c. The continuator of ‘Grace Abounding,’ ‘ a true friend and 
long acquaintance’ of Bunyan’s says the same thing; and there 
does not appear to be the shadow of a reason to the contrary. 

Certain it is that Mr. Philip has furnished none. He gives 
as his authority, ‘‘ Charles Doe's Circular of 1691,” the discovery 
of which, in 1838, he refers to Mr. Kilpin, of Bedford. Much 
as we esteem and love this gentleman, we need not give him 
credit for a discovery to which we are quite sure he would make 
no claim. This list is now before our own eyes, and may be 
found, with proper diligence, in the hands of hundreds; but so 
far from giving any countenance to Mr. Philip’s hypothesis, it 
directly contradicts it.* 


— 


* Aslam anxious that your readers should possess all the facts of the case, 
I here copy at full length the title of this curious document. “ The Index or 
Alphabetical Table of Contents of the labors of that eminent servant of 
Christ, Mr. John Bunyan, late Minister of the Gospel, and Pastor of the Con- 
gregation at Bedford. The first volume is presented to Mr. * * * * * * of 
*ee*in © ** * By Charlies Doe, and William Marshall (the publisher), 
because of his goodwill in subseribing to the printing of this folio, 1691." The 
list itself is thus headed, * A Catalogue-Table of Mr Bunyan's Books, and 
their succession in publishing, most according to his own reckoning.” 

A glance at this list must satiefy every reflecting mind that it is no document 
from which to deduce “ the progressive development of Bunyan's intellectual 
powers,” which is the use made of it by Mr. Philip. The dates given by Doe 
are the dates of pudlication, and not of composition; and no less than sixteen 
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i 7 These facts make sad havoc with Mr. Philip’s conjecture, that 
ine Bunyan was writing the “‘ Strait Gate,’’ when the idea of the 
Progress flashed across his mind. Its date in the list, as before 
stated, is 1676;*° whereas, we have shewn that there is no 
reason whatever to disturb the current opinion that the last 
named work was written in Bedford jail; from which he was 
released in 1672. Had we no evidence indeed, but Bunyan’s 
own assertion, that he was writing of “The Way and Race 
of Saints,’ when the idea of his great work first struck him, 
we should certainly have inferred that he was nof treating 
of “the great difficulty of going to heaven,” “‘ proving by the 


out of the sixty books, remained in manuscript at the time of Bunyan's death. 
Doe informs us, moreover, that six others, making a total of twenty. two, were 
printed in the very year when that event occurred; so that about one-third of 
the entire list could not hawe been placed, even by Bunyan himself. More than 
half the works indeed have no dates affixed, and the ist part of the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress” is actually among this number. Its title is introduced between 
Nos. 22 and 24—** The Strait Gate,” and “The Fear of God;” the former 
having been published in 1676, and the latter in 1679. All therefore that could, 
in the absence of better evidence, have been inferred regarding the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress” is, that it was published (not written) some time between the years 
1676 and 1679. A copy of the supposed first edition, dated in 1678, now in the 
possession of the Art Union of London, would seem to fix this interval as the 
true period of pudlication. But this is not the question at issue; Mr. Philip 
says, it was not written till 1776. Nor am I disposed to think it conclusive, 
even, on the first of these points, since, in the list referred to, Doe has 
actually placed against its title the important addition (“12 Jmpr’:"”) which, 
if it imply any thing, must mean that it had reached its twelfth edition, at the 
time referred to. This conjecture is countenanced by the fact that it had gone 
through many more in 1691; since the ‘Relation’ before referred to, says that 
“ about a hundred thousand” had been then printed in England alone, without 
reference to the reprints which had taken place in America and on the 
Continent. 

If it had only passed through nine editions in 1784, when the second part was 
published, it is not easy to account for the extravagant language employed in 
the “ Introduction” to the story of Christiana, relative to its enormous and 
unprecedented success. Still less is it possible to believe that the twelve 
editions to which its issue has been limited, in 1691, could have consisted of 
100,000 volumes My own opinion is, that it had been very extensively printed 
and circulated before the so-called firs: edition was issued. That it was 
surreptitiously published is on record by Bunyan himself; and we are induced 
to think that the spurious or unauthorized impressions were both earlier and 
far more numerous than those from the press of Ponder, which are alone 
alluded to by our bibliographers. 

* Mr. Philip says, “The Strait Gate” was written “the year dcfore the 
Pilgrim's Progress; ( Critique p. xxxi.) and yet places them both in 1676! 
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Scriptures, that not only the rude and profane, but many great 
professors will come short of that kingdom,” or treating of ‘‘ the 
fewness of them that shall be saved.” Yet this is his avowed 
purpose in “The Strait Gate,” The “way of saints” is 
obviously not to fail in obtaining salvation; nor is the “race of 
saints” so to run as to come short of heaven. Of all Bunyan’s 
writings, none have so good a claim to the honor of having 
suggested his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as “The Heavenly Footman, 
or a description of the man that gets to heaven, together with 
the way he runs, and the marks he goes by.” This title is, in 
fact, a mere paraphrase of that given by Bunyan himself in his 
introduction to the Pilgrim’s Progress— 
“The Way, 
And Race of Saints.” 


THINGS INVISIBLE. 


“ He that will look on glass, 
On it may stay his gye; 
Or, if he pleases, through it pass, 
And then the heavens descry.”— Herbert. 
My pear Farenp, 

You ask me what has kept me so busily occupied for a 
long time, that I have not been able to write to you. When 
you hear that I have been a prisoner in my own room, you will 
cease to be surprised at my silence. But thought and fancy, as 
you well know, are often very active during bodily indisposition ; 
and we have so often exchanged communications of this nature, 
that I need not apologise for filling a letter with my meditations. 

[I imagined then, a world without a sun!—of course you must 
take it for granted that the beings who inhabited it were in some 
respects differently constituted to ourselves, and that the earth 
and its productions were so suited to each other, that harvests 
were ripened, and the fruits of the earth produced in rich abun- 
dance, without the agency of what we are accustomed to think 
is so essential to their growth—but of course it is ete 
suppose one thing as another. 

I imagined much enjoyment in my world—much quiet in-door 
happiness; and as the cold of the atmosphere was not what you 
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might suppose it to have been, people were able to move about 
in their out-door vocations with as much comfort as among our- 
selves. Even distant journeys were performed without incon- 
venience, though certainly with no other pleasures by the way 
than those which arose from the congeniality of their fellow 
travellers. 

I then supposed that the sun was suddenly created—that its 
dazzling rays were for the first time poured in a flood of splen- 
dour over mountain and meadow and river; and I thought it 
impossible to calculate the amount of enjoyment that would thus 
be added to the beholders. The outlines of all around them 
were familiar: they had seen them by the light of the moon and 
of the Aurora Borealis, but the magic of colouring, of the 
changing tints of the landscape, had all been wanting. Every 
few yards that they traversed would present new and undreamt 
of combinations; a thousand sources of wonder and admiration 
would spring up on every side; they would indeed feel that all 
old things had become new, and even the wisest would acknow- 
ledge that much as they had explored the works of nature, and 
much as they thought they had discovered, yet that ten thou- 
sand wonders now stood forth boldly and prominently on every 
hand. They were not indeed newly created, they had always 
been where now they were to be found; but unthought of and 
indeed unsuspected, simply because there was no connecting 
medium by which they could have presented themselves to their 
senses. 

And then I asked myself, Is not owr world, too, full of things 
invisible? True, we have the glorious sun, and eyes wherewith 
to look around us; yet how many, many of the wonderful works 
of God are as unsuspected by us as though no light had ever 
shone upon them ! I once attended a course of lectures given by 
an enthusiastic naturalist. His design was to open people's 
eyes to the natural wonders of the district in which his lettures 
were delivered, and his illustrations were purely local. I had 
never heard that the neighbourhood was remarkable in any way 
except for very lovely scenery; but when you looked round his 
lecture-room, and saw its museum-like appearance—the collec- 
tions of fossils and petrifactions, the curious stalactites, the 
beautiful plants, and the glasses containing strange inhabitants 
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of the waters, of whose names and existence I, at least, had 
never heard before ; and learned that all these curiosities (for such 
indeed they appeared) had been found within the circuit of a 
mile or two round the little town in which the lecture was given, 
and that they were not unique specimens, but had only to be 
looked for and found—I experienced such a sensation of shame 
and regret as I hope I shall never forget: shame, that I could 
not see these things for myself without their first being pointed 
out to me; and regret, that a happy visit was drawing to a close 
without all the use and enjoyment having been derived from it 
of which it was capable. I well remember the joy with which 
some of our party, a few evenings afterwards, returned from a 
walk on the shore, in which they had succeeded in capturing one 
of our new acquaintances—a berve. It was an object of great 
interest to us during the few remaining days of our visit. Even 
when placed in a favorable light it appeared only as a white film 
in the water; in the shade you could not detect its existence; 
and yet this white transparency must have contained exquisite 
mechanism, for long feelers were from time to time protruded 
to a great extent, and then rapidly coiled up again into the 
smallest possible compass. I have sometimes been asked if it be 
not a waste of time to look for and watch over such minute 
beings; but you will, I think, concur in the sentiment expressed 
by one whose observation of the works of God only led him to 
deeper veneration for the word of God, the celebrated Robert 
Boyle, that “ Whatever God himself has pleased to think 
worthy of His making, its fellow-creature, man, should not 
think unworthy of his knowing.”” The discoveries of science do 
indeed tell us startling facts of the invisible things of creation : 
We read of acreature known to naturalists, and with a dis- 
tinctive name given to it, which is so small that a cubic inch of 
water filled with such, would contain more organized beings 
- than there are human inhabitants on the surface of the globe; 
and this too allows them comfortable space for swimming in, 
without crowding upon one another. I cannot help mentioning 
a discovery of modern science which makes one pause and think 
how very little we really know of the ultimate uses to which 
many parts of creation may be applied. Rocks have been dis- 
covered in different parts of the world, sometimes of the depth 
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of thirty feet, which have excited great attention from their 
floury consistency, and bread has been made from them, and 
found nutritious, during times of scarcity. Now the microscope 
reveals the- fact that these rocks are composed of the shields, or 
coverings, of certain infusoria—invisible creatures, analogous to 
species still existing ! 

But whence comes the microscope itself, by which we detect 
these wonders? Why, the finest optical instruments are made 
of glass composed of this very substance. Thus, to borrow the 
language of the discoverer, “‘ Who, a few years ago, would have 
believed it possible that glass, by whose assistance invisible life 
in water is revealed to us, was to be prepared from materials 
derived from these same minute animated beings; and that we 
should be enabled, by means of the substance thus prepared 
from this invisible creature, to investigate the smallest and most 
obscure, as well as the greatest and most remote, bodies in 
creation !”’ 

The world of Grace, too, is full of things that are invisible. 
Invisible enemies and invisible friends surround us. We are too 
apt to forget the former, strongly as caution, watchfulness, and 
resistance are enforced in that book from which alone we learn 
their existence. We see them not, so we forget them. It is not 
thus with the traveller in African solitudes. During the day he 
journeys on in peace and security, but he knows that the beasts 
of the forest roam forth at night, and though he sees them not 
he guards against their attacks; he kindles a circle of blazing 
fires around his little encampment, and sleeps securely within its 
entrenchment. And has not our God promised to be as a wall 
of fire round about his people, protecting them from the assaults 
of their spiritual foes—invisible indeed to us, but bright and 
terrible to them. I spoke of invisible friends too, and none can 
tell how near the holy angels may be to us. We know that 
they are ministering spirits—that they rejoice in the conversion 
of the sinner; and we also know that when Elisha was encom- 
passed by the hosts of the king of Syria, and the heart of his 
servant was filled with dread on that account, he did not pray 
that a guard might be sent to protect them from the foe. No, 
he simply implored that his eyes might be opened to see those 
hosts who were already marshalled around them. 
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And Providence too! Are not its leadings among the invisible 
things which surround us? I often think how much that word 
is abused. We hear of providential escapes, providential coin- 
cidences; and far be it from me to say they are not so. All I 
complain of is the restriction of the term to such occasions as 
those in which we can see a reason for the interposition of a 
protecting power—of a guiding hand, which man could not have 
afforded. We see that it was an overruling Providence which 
led Joseph to Egypt ; Jacod only saw that “all these things were 
against him.”” We see it, because we have the whole narrative 
in the Bible, and we have been taught from our earliest years to 
trace the guiding hand of God throughout the whole story. The 
Providence of God has never ceased to watch alike over the 
affairs of nations and of individuals ; but we too often want the 
seeing eye. We read the facts; but the ruling cause is among 
the things invisible, because we are too indolent to connect link 
with link. Still there is unquestionably much, very much, that 
cannot be traced by us during our brief stay upon earth: the 
ultimate effects may be too remote for the life-time of an indi- 
vidual to reach them, or they may never come to our knowledge 
in this world from various causes; but with reference to these 
things, there is a promise on record, ‘‘ What thou knowest not 
now, thou shalt know hereafter ;”” and on this we must repose. 

The Bible, too, is full of invisible things, even to those who 
read its pages with diligence and reverence. A suffering Messiah 
was invisible to the Jews—their eyes rested only on the pre- 
dictions of the glory that should follow. True, the latter far 
exceed the former in number (though they are among the in- 
visible things to many Christians), and they are intimately 
blended together; but still we know why they were not seen: 
the veil was, and is, upon their hearts; but it shall not always 
be so. Let not the great things in store for God's ancient 
people, his people Israel, be among the invisible things of scrip- 
ture tous. If you distinguish every verse, in the margin of your 
Bible, which bears a prophecy yet unfulfilled with respect to this 
wonderful people, and read the prophets systematically for this 
purpose, I think you will be surprised to find how much has 
been hitherto overlooked by you. 

There would be no end to, the enumeration of the many other 
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topics which are invisible to the readers of scripture. How many, 
for instance, while dwelling on the goodness of God, and tracing 
his forbearance and his readiness to forgive, which are so legible 
on every page, yet neglect to observe that his justice is inscribed 
there in characters so legible that we may well wonder that any 
can forbear to see them. We have indeed much cause to 
exclaim 
** What in me is dark, illumine !"’ 

It matters little how brightly the light may shine around, if the 
eye be closed or diseased. 

And after all, what is it that constitutes the great difference 
between a Christian and others? Is it not the relation in which 
he stands to things invisible? He feels himself to be the subject 
of an invisible King! He knows that the things that can be 
seen by the outward eye, beautiful and wonderful as they may 
be, are transitory and perishing, while those that are unseen 
shall endure for ever. It was the realization of these truths that 
gave “the noble army of martyrs” their courage and their 
patience; and we need their support as much, to meet the daily © 
trials and vexations of life, when the things that are visible press 
around and harass and annoy us. 

But one point more I must just touch upon before I conclude. 
The Christian character must not be an invisible thing—“ Lights 
of the world!’’—such has the True Light Himself pronounced 
them to be!—not shining for themselves, or from themselves, 
but reflecting, however feebly, the light they have received, on 
others. We must be willing, if it be the will of God, to be but 
very little tapers; but, great or small, we shall have it to answer 
for if we conceal any of the light with which we are entrusted. 
The world needs it all: we cannot look around without feeling 
conscious that darkness in some form or another is on every side. 
Did all who feel the value of things invisible but strive to their 
utmost to induce others to do so too, surely there would be a 
brighter moral atmosphere around us. Let us not despair, feel- 
ing how completely insufficient our own powers are to do any 
thing, however feeble. This consciousness is the guarantee of 
strength, for One whose promise never failed has engaged to 
grant what is asked of Him in faith. 

The Saviour, when on earth, often spoke of those who had 
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eyes, yet saw not; and he opened the eyes of the blind, as a type 
of that more wonderful miraele which he still performs on the 
mental vision of every one of his followers, when 
-—— ‘ Promises midst which the spirit moved, 
And saw them not, (as in his native bowers 
A blind man walks, and cannot see the flowers, ) 
At once are seen and known, believed and proved ; 
And the redeemed from darkness and from death, 
Feels he hath sight, and hope, and peace, through faith.’’ 
But I must conclude: your own reflections will supply much 
that I have left unsaid. Ever I remain 
Your sincere friend, 
L. N. 


A FOREST ON FIRE, 


In Europe we can form no conception of the fury and rapidity 
with which fires rage through the forests of America during a 
dry, hot summer, or autumn; at which period the broken under- 
wood, decayed vegetable substances, fallen branches, bark, and 
withered trees, are as inflammable as the absence of all moisture 
can render them. To such irresistible food for combustion, we 
must add the almost-boundless fir forests ; every tree of which 
contains in its trunk, bark, branches, leaves, vast quantities 
of inflammable resin. When one of these great fires extends once 
over a few miles of the forest, the surrounding air soon becomes 
highly rarified, and the wind consequently increases to a 
hurricane. The fire then advances with extraordinary celerity ; 
the flames ascend from one to two hundred feet above the highest 
trees ; the heavens immediately above present a thick cloud of 
dark or grey smoke, driven furiously onward by the hurricane, 
the whole forest presents one vast blaze, rolling forward, and 
spreading with inconceivable speed, presenting the terribly sublime 
appearance of an impetuous flaming ocean, which cracks and 
roars resembling thunder, while the giant trees of the forest, are 
falling and crashing before its destructive and tempestuous 
power. 

Wherever the original forest is destroyed and the land left un- 
cultivated, trees of a different species spring up. This is always 
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observed where lands have been laid waste by fire. The first 
year tall weeds, and raspberry and bramble bushes shoot up; 
then cherry trees, white birch, silver firs, and white poplars 
appear ; but seldom any tree of the genus previously growing 
on the space laid open by the devouringelement. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie observes, that on the banks of the Slave Lake, land 
formerly covered wholly with spruce firs and birch, having been 
laid waste by fire, produced subsequently nothing but poplars.— 

Commercial Tariffs, U. States. pp. 104—106. 

THE GREAT HEALER, 
Wuen I saw my precious watch (now through an unhappy 
fall grown irregular) taken asunder, and lying scattered upon the 
workman’s shop-board; so as, here lay a wheel, there the 


balance; here one gimmer, there another; straight my igno- 
rance was ready to think, when, and how will all these ever 


. piece together again in their former order? But, when the 
‘ skilful artisan had taken it awhile in hand, and curiously pinned 


the joints, it now began to return to its wonted shape and con- 
stant motion, as if it had never been disordered. How could I 
chuse but see in this, the just emblem of a distempered church 
and state? Wherein, if all seem disjointed, and every wheel 
laid aside by itself, so as an unknowing beholder would despair 
of a redress; yet, if it shall please the great Artist of heaven to 
put his hand unto it, how soon might it return to a happy re- 
settlement! Even so, blessed Lord, for thy great mercy’s sake, 


make up the breaches of thy Sion, and repair the ruins of thy 
Jerusalem.— Bp. Hall. 


THE VISION OF FAITH. 


It is a feeling and experimental expression, that the apostle 
gives of a Christian, “‘ That he looks not on the things which are 
seen ;” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) Had the glorious protomartyr fixed his 
eyes only upon his persecutors, his heart could not but have 
failed, to see the fire in their faces, the sparkling of their eyes, 
the grinding of their teeth, the bending of their brows, the 
stopping of their ears, their furious running upon him, their 
violent halings and draggings, and lastly, a whole volley of stones 
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discharged mortally upon him; he had been utterly daunted 
with such an impetuosity of death. But he, as not seeing any 
of this pomp and ostentation of horror, looks up steadfastly to 
heaven; and there sees, that which might well make him blind 
to all other visible objects, the heavens open, and Jesus standing 
at the right hand of God; and upon this sight, he shut up his 
eyes and slept.—Bp. Hall. 


A GREAT ARMY, 


Mr. and Mrs. Raybone* were taking luncheon when little 
Harry, who had been walking with nurse and the children came 
in. “ Well, Harry,” said his mamma, “ have you had a nice 
walk? But how warm you look: I am afraid you have been 
running in the sun.” 

“ No, mamma, only a very little; but we have been in such 
danger 

“ Why, what was the matter ?” 

‘* T hardly know, mamma, nurse was so frightened about baby 
she made us all run out of the field, and Janey fell down and 
hurt her arm.” 

“ Has she hurt it much? Suppose you bring in the tinies, 
Harry.” 

Harry soon returned with his little sisters. ‘“‘So Jane, you 
have fallen down,”” said Mrs. Raybone. 

‘ And hurt yourself for fear you should be hurt,” added her 
papa ; lifting her on his knee and kissing her. 

“O, papa!” exclaimed the little girl, “we have been so 
frightened. There were some people in the field, they had no 
faces ; and they kept beating the ground as hard as they could 
beat it, and I think they would have beaten us. Nurse said, 
perhaps they might sting baby to death.”’ 

Vexed as Mr. and Mrs. Raybone were at the impression of 
undefined terror, made on the minds of the children, they could 
not help laughing. ‘‘ Well! Janey,” replied her papa, ‘* you 
have certainly made out an admirable case, and | am sorry nurse 
_ did not acquaint you better with the cause of her alarm, She 


* See ante page 262. 
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was quite right in coming away; but if you had all walked 
quietly into another field, the end would have been just as well 
answered, and no harm done. Shall I explain it all to you, my 
little ones ?”’ 

“Yes, papa,” said Jane, her lip still quivering. 

“The people, then, without any faces, were good, useful, boys, 
who were destroying some hornets’ nests, because the hornet isa 
mischievous insect. But as hornets have a powerful sting, they 
were each obliged to put on a thick pair of gloves, and to tie 
sacks over their heads to cover their faces. Then not being able 
to see, they beat the ground all around, that they might be sure 
to beat in the right places.” 

“ What is a hornet, papa ?’’ 

“ A kind of large wasp. You have seen wasps, Jane ?”’ 

“O yes, if 1 should see a wasp again, how I shall scream."’ 

“No, no, that would be like a little simpleton. Screaming 
certainly could not prevent the wasps from stinging: indeed, the 
more quiet you are, the less likely they will be to molest you, for 
they seldom sting unless disturbed. To-day, of course, the 
hornets were all angry, and ready to sting any body: so the 
wisest thing was to walk out of their way. That might have 
been done, however, with much less fear and hurry, and then my 
little girl need not have fallen down. I do not blame you how- 
ever, Janey, you only did as you were told.”’ 

Was nurse naughty then, papa ?’”’ 

“QO no, far from it. Her fear sprang from kindness and 
anxiety about you, Nevertheless, we should try at all times to 
manifest composure and presence of mind. I dare say nurse 
will quite see this, when mamma speaks about it, and will 
endeavor for the future, not to be so easily flurried.”’ 

The little girls then went with their mamma, while Harry 
stayed in the parlor. 

“ I shall be more of a man next time, papa,”’ he observed. 

“Or more of a little Christian, shall we say, Harry? To whose 
kind care and keeping do we commit ourselves every morning ?”’ 

* To our Heavenly Father’s.” 

“And, therefore we may rest sure, that if we are his dear 
children, and pray from our hearts, He will not suffer any real 
evil to befal us. He can, if He see good, keep pain and suffering 
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from us, or if not, can cause it to increase our patience, and do 
our souls good. But there is asense, my child, in which God 
can make, even of these insects a formidable enemy. Do you 
remember Our conversation last week ?’’ 

“ About the silkworm, papa?” 

“Yes ; and the same Almighty power that can make a tiny 
insect an instrument of good, can make it also an instrument of 
punishment. The prophet Joel speaks of the locust, the canker- 
worm, the caterpillar, and the palmer worm, as God’s great army, 
sent for his purposes of vengeance. Anda great army indeed it is. 
How easily can their innumerable myriads produce desolation and 
destruction. Most of the blights which so frequently destroy 
vegetation, consist of millions of insects, too small to be seen by 
the naked eye. Amidst the Divine threatenings, the very 
creatures of which we have been speaking are expressed by name. 
‘I will send hornets before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, 
the Canaanite, and the Hittite from before thee.” ‘ Moreover 
the Lord thy God will send the hornet before thee, until they 
that are left, and hide themselves from thee, be destroyed. 
Where is it that we read of the most awful judgments being in- 
flicted on a guilty nation, by means of such insignificant and 
despised agents ?”” 

“In the book of Exodus, papa, on the land of Egypt.”’ 

“ Yes; dreadful was the suffering and the famine they occa- 
sioned. Read the third and sixth verses of the eighth chapter.”’ 

“And the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, which 
shall go up and come into thine house, and into thy bedchamber, 
and upon thy bed, and into the house of thy servants, and upon 
thy people, and into thine ovens, and into thy kneading troughs. 
_ And Aaron stretched forth his hand over the waters of Egypt, 
and the frogs came up and covered the land of Egypt.’ ”’ 

“ Now read the 17th verse.” 

“« Aaron stretched out his hand with his rod, and smote the 
dust of the earth, and it became lice, in man and in beast; all the 
dust of the land became lice throughout all the land of Egypt.’ ”’ 


“ And now the 24th.” 
“ «There came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of 


Pharaoh, and into his servants’ houses, and into all the land of 
Egypt: the land was corrupted by reason of the swarm of flies.’ ”’ 
Pp? 
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** The distress and disgust, Harry, which these visitations 
brought with them are indescribable. The most fearful of all 
however, came last. You will findit in Ewodus x, 14-15.” 

*** And the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt, and 
rested in all the coasts of Egypt: very grievous were they; 
before them there were no such locusts as they, neither after 
them shall be such. For they covered the face of the whole 
earth, so that the land was darkened; and they did eat every 
herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail had 
left: and there remained not any green thing in the trees, or in 
the herbs of the field, through all the Jand of Egypt.’ I don’t 
think, papa, I ever saw a locust.” 

‘** No, we have reason to be thankful that they do not inhabit 
our colder climates. But in many of the eastern countries they 
are found in immense swarms. Their name is probably derived 
from a word which signifies to multiply.” 

What are they like, papa?” 

“They are something like a grasshopper in shape. The 
commen brewn locust, so called from its prevailing color, is about 
three inches an length, and has two pair of wings. In their 
migrations, they move in such countless mumbers, as to darken 
the air eround.”’ 

“* Why docdhey move from place to place ?” 

“In search of food. They are so voracious, that they soon 
clear away all the herbage round them. They then set forth, 
and wherever they alight, though the land may be as the garden 
of Eden befere them, they leave it like a desolate wilderness. 
Corn, vegetables, the foliage, and even the bark, of trees is 
devoured by them. Their bite is also assumed to be poisonous 
to vegetation, as it permanently injures the plants they infest. 
The insects, we are told, leap or move by short flights from 
branch to branch with a crackling sound, and leave the ground 
as bare as if it had been consumed by fire: answering exactly 
to that striking description contained inthe prophecy of Joel, 
* Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall they 
leap ; like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble ; 
as a strong people set in battle array. A fire devoureth before 
them, and behind them a flame burneth.’’* 


See Youths’ Magazine, 1644, page 296. 
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‘* Would not people be more afraid of displeasing God, papa, 
if they considered in how many ways he could punish them ?” 

‘* Indeed, they would, my child; and therefore Jehovah him- 
self asks this solemn question,‘ Fear ye not Me, will ye not 
tremble at My presence ?’ ”’ 

text, papa, me'think of another very little thing 
which God has made strong enough to do his will.”’ 

“1 am glad to find you can think for yourself, Harry. If 
you have learned the passage, you may repeat it.’’ 

** « Will ye not tremble at my presence, which have placed the 
sand for the bound of the sea, by a perpetual decree that it 
cannot pass: and though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet 
can they not prevail; though they roar, yet can they not pass over 
it.’ ” 

“Ah! who could have thet thednled 
particles as grains of sand, should be made to form a barrier, 
able to repel the raging waves, and stay the stormy ocean! 
And now your mind seems open, dear boy, we will turn from the 
natural world to the moral world. When we see what important 
effects often spring from causes apparently trifling, how careful 
should we be to seek Divine guidance in every step we take; how 
anxious in the little daily occurences of life, to avoid evil and to 
do good: for is it not said, ‘ He who despises small things shall 
fall by little and little!" I met with a remark the other day 
which pleased me much; but before I repeat it, 1 must ask you 
a few questions. In places where nothing but grains of sand 
accumulate, what do they produce ?” 

‘“‘ A sandy desert, do they not, papa?” 

“ Yes; we do not, however, meet with deserts in our walks, 
Harry ; on the contrary, every thing around us is lovely and 
beautiful. Do you remember the lawns, and parks, and meadows, 
which delighted you so in our last excursion ?” 

“O, yes; I wish we could take such an excursion every week.” 

“ Perhaps you would not enjoy it so much as when it comes 
only occasionally. But I was going to speak of the tiny seeds 
which furnish all that rich abundance, and clothe each slope 
and plain with verdant beauty. Did you ever see any of them ?”’ 

‘Yes; our gardener once shewed me a bag-full of hay-seeds.” 

“ Well! hay-seeds are little things; grains of sand less: and 
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the book | was reading, described most of our daily actions as 

little also. Now I think you will be able to understand the 

similitude to which I referred. It was to this effect, 
“Importance of our ordinary every-day conduct. 

“ Our daily sins are like grains of sand: they may seem small, 
yet may they so accumulate as to create a desert round ourselves 
and others; and overwhelm us in a scorching, suffocating, cloud. 
In like manner we may compare those christian acts which tend 
to holiness and peace ; those acts which spring from faith, and 
‘are wrought by the Spirit, to seeds of grass—minute, also, 
yet rendering our path like a green meadow; refreshing to the 
| eye, cheering to the heart, smooth to the foot. May you, my 
| child, be enabled by Divine grace to refuse the evil, and choose 
: the good ; to watch against every unholy feeling, and not to mar 
your happiness by those hasty words and tempers, which so 
often discomfort both the heart and the social circle.”’ 

will try, papa.” 

“In the spirit of prayer, and of dependence on Divine help. 
And now, Harry, I think our conversation has been as long and 
as varied as you can retain with profit. So I will go to my en- 
gagements, and you may go to play.” 

‘Thank you, dear papa,” said Harry, and away he bounded 
to dig and rake in his little garden. S.S.S. 


PURGATORY. 


“St. Austin, you say, doubts whether there be not a purgatory. 
And so because he doubts it, the church of Rome hath established 
it as an article of faith. Now I think if she had reasoned right 
from the saint’s doubts, she should at least have left it indifferent. 
Faith, you know St. James says, ought not to waver. The bishop 
of Rochester, who was a diligent searcher into antiquity, says, 
that among the antients there is little or no mention made of 
purgatory. For myself, 1 am apt to think, it was first introduced 
by that grand popish traffick of indulgences.”’— Gilpin. 


LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 


When children meet with primroses, nuts, or apples in their 
way, I see those pleasures are oft-times occasions to make them 
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loiter in their errands, so that they are sure to have their parents’ 
displeasure, and oft-times their late return finds a barred entrance 
to their home; whereas those who meet with dangers in the way, 
make haste in their journey, and their speed makes them 
welcomed with commendation. Nature hath sent me abroad 
into the world, and I am every day travelling homeward. If I 
meet with store of miseries in my way, discretion shall teach me 
a religious haste in my journey. And if I meet with pleasures, 
they shall pleasure me only by putting me in mind of my plea- 
sures at home, which shall teach me to scorn these as worse 
than trifles. I will never more reckon a troublesome life a curse, 
but a blessing. A pleasant journey is dear bought with the loss 
of home.— Warwick. 


FALLING BY LITTLE AND LITTLE, 


He that will not be persuaded to leap down from a high 
chamber at once, cometh willingly down by the stairs; and yet 
the declining degrees of his winding descent make it not less 
downward to him, but less perceived of him. His leap might 
have brought him down sooner: it could not have brought him 
down lower. As Iam, then, fearful to act great sins; so I will 
be careful to avoid small sins. He that contemns a small fault, 
commits a great one. I see many. drops make a shower: and 
what difference is it, whether I be wet either in the rain, or in 
the river, if both be to the skin? There is small benefit in the 
choice, whether we go down to hell by degrees, or at once.— 


Warwick. 


THE HEATHEN WISER THAN THE SOCINIAN, 
(From ‘‘ The Eternal,’’ by the Rev. R. Philip.) * 
Few, perhaps, have felt more deeply than myself the inscru- 
hannaa mayetery of the Triune Godhead; but I have felt too, from 


with the design end execution of this werk. Asa 
New Year's Gift to the young, we trust its circulation will not be restricted to 
those of Maberly Chapel, to whom it is affectionately dedicated. With its res 
pected author, we attach a highly interesting meaning to the terms *‘ The 
God of our fathers,”’ and are therefore glad to find all the endearing traits in 
His character so feelingly and beautifully set before those “ children” who are 
to ‘‘ come up ” instead of the parents, when they shall have served their gene- 
ration and fallen asleep in Jesus, 
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the time I studied the mythology of the world, that get it when 
or how they might, the great sages of all the great heathen 
nations would have laughed at me, in scorn, had I rejected or 
evaded their Trinitarianism. For, although it was not the 
doctrine they either said or wrote most about, it was the point 
on which they plumed themselves most, and on which they put 
forth their mightiest efforts of thought. There they are deepest, 
in both the best and the worst sense of depth. A plurality of 
some kind in the Divine Essence, and chiefly a trinal development 
or distinction in it, is as much their favorite idea, as gravitation is 
the basis of Newtonian philosophy, or as the Fall was the 
occasion of revelation. Were I, therefore, to reject the Scriptures, 
because they imply a Trinity, I must also, in order to be con- 
sistent, spurn the master-spirits of ancient times for doting upon 
a similar idea of the Godhead ; for it was warbled by the lyre of 
Orpheus, and the lips of Plato; it was hieroglyphed upon the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the pagodas of India and China; it is 
stamped upon the medals of the Lama of Thibet, and sculptured 
in the gigantic and dateless temples of Elora and Elephanta. The 
sages of China, and the druids of Britain, and the runic bards of 
Scandinavia, and the priests of Mexico, as well as the astronomers 
of Chaldea, and the fire-worshippers of Persia, have all had, im- 
memorially, their oracles or emblems of a Trinity. How these 
widely different and separated nations got this idea originally, 
would not be very difficult to show, were there room; and it is 
easy to conceive ; for as they all sprung from one common root,— 
the family of Noau,—every branch, as it spread throughout the 
world, bore with it some idea of the God of Noah, whose name 
implied plurality in his nature or essence. This being an obvious 
fact, their crude idea of a Trinity was not, therefore, a discovery 
of reason, but a sacred tradition ; and thus it was not heathenish, 
although mixed up with heathenism. Even when the doctrine 
came to be taught by Pythagoras and Plato, and thus got 
currency in Greece and Rome, it was taught by these sages as 
*“a sacred tradition” which they had learned amongst the Jews 
and Egyptians. Their idea, therefore, of a plarality in the Divine 
Essence, although not at all needed by Christianity, in support 
of the Tainrry, yet really belongs to the ancient revelaticns on 
which Christianity is founded, and out of which it grew. Ina 
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word, God preserved everywhere, in spite of polytheism and 
idolatry, some traces of his Trinity; and thus they are the 
legitimate property of Trinitarianism, whenever they are wanted 
to rebuke either the ignorance or the impudence of those who 
call it a novelty in the church ; for it is, as we have seen, almost 
as old as the world itself. 


PASSING THE WATERS IN PEACE. 


Mrs. Rospert Tueoparp, who died August 17, 1845, was de- 
scended from the Huguenots, who resided in the province of Champagne, 
in France. At the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, in 1685, their 
goods were confiscated, and they were imprisoned and suffered martyr- 
dom. During their imprisonment, one of them not only confirmed 
the faith of his fellow-prisoners, but preached the Gospel to many 
through the gates of his dungeon. 

During this persecution, two soldiers entered a house, and having 
killed some of the inmates, one of the soldiers pierced an infant in the 
cradle. Its life was saved by one who remarked, ‘‘ The babe at least is 
not a protestant.’”” It was given to protestant woman who became 
its foster mother. The child in the cradle was Daniel Morell, and the 
woman's child was Stephen Conté. Some protestants of distinction 
afterwards took charge of these children and carried thein to Holland, 
where they joined a regiment of French Refugees, and came to 
England with William, Prince of Orange, with whom they went to 
Ireland, and married into protestant families. The soy. of Daniel 
Morell], married the daughter of Stephen Conté, and the issue of this 
marriage was Stephen Morell, the grandfather of Mrs, Theobald, who 
settled at Maldon in Essex, and died at an advanced age, January 29, 
1815, leaving three sons, of whom the eldest, the Rev. 5S. Morell, be- 
came pastor of the Independent Church at Little Baddow, in 1799; 
and September 28th following, his daughter, Mrs. Theobald was born. 

She entered the marriage state September 1827, and as a wife, a 
mother, and the mistress of a family, her conduct was most exemplary. 
Private prayer was ber daily enjoyment, and public and domestic 
worship her constant delight. 

In the summer of 1845, she visited her brother, the Rev. John 
Morell, at Gosport, and thence proceeded to the Isle of Wight. During 
the journey, she complained of unusual lassitude, and returned home 
July 14. On the 27th of the same month, she attended at Aldermane 
bury Chapel, where she heard her brother the Rev. Thomas Morell, of 
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Danbury. At that time she appeared in her accustomed health; but 
soon after tea, complained of illness. Hope and fear by turns prepon- 
derated, till Saturday, August 9, when her medical friend pronounced 
her disorder to be pleurisy. She said to her husband, ‘‘ Now I hope 
you will be able to leave me in His hands, who has promised never to 
leave me.”’ The placidity of her countenance never left her, and 
indicated that communion with God occupied her waking hours, 
“Through fear of death"’ she had been “all her life time, subject to 
bondage,” but this fear was now wonderfully removed. 

On the Sunday following, while her husband was sitting by her bed 
side, she said, “ Dear children! I wonder at myself, I know that all is 
well; but how is it that lam so calm? I can think of my children, 
and look at you, and yet am as happy, as if nothing were the matter 
with me; it must be the power of God. I used to dread this, but now 
I have never lost hope, and I can trust a faithful God!"’ 

It was said to her enquiringly, “You now realize the promise, 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee ?” 

‘Yes, perfect peace,’ she replied; and desired that this petition 
might be offered to God, “That she might still enjoy her present 
calmness, and have faith to perceive that it was from him.” 

On the following morning her venerable father arrived, and was 
welcomed by her with her usual smile. In his narrative of these inter- 
views, he says, “ I never saw the least variation in her mind, or in her 
religious feelings: her expression was uniformly that of entire confi- 
dence in God, and of full reliance in the grace of her Saviour.” 

Although there appeared some indications that her disease was sub- 
dued, she indulged no hope of recovery. During the week, it was 
evident that she was gradually sinking, yet hope was not abandoned. 
The settled peace of mind which beamed in her countenance was 
delightful. All her conversation when she could speak, witnessed a 
settled faith in the crucified Redeemer. When prayer was about to be 
offered by her husband, she said, ‘‘ Pray for patience and acquiescence, 
I want to say, ** The will of the Lord be done!” 

In the evening he said to her, ‘‘ The Family Memorial contains 4 
delightful account of the last days of four of your brothers and sisters ; 
each scene was different from the rest, but all delightful. One was all 
exstacy and triumph; yours, all joy and peace.” She replied, “ per- 
fect peace.”” While her children were surrounding her bed, she said, 

“Oh, glorious hour! oh, blest abode! 
| shall be near, and like my God.” 

When her medical attendant visited her about eight o'clock, he 
asked her, in reference to an observation that was made to him, that 
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she was longing and hoping to spend at least a part of the morrow’s 
day of rest in heaven, *‘ Is it so, my dear Mrs. Theobald?” 

She replied in the affirmative ; and when he afterwards said, ‘‘ Your 
sails are set; the haven is in view, and Christ at the helm will soon, 
very soon bring you to port!’ ‘*Yes,"’ she said, ‘‘ very soon.” He 
then most affectionately bade her farewell, and testified, with much 
emotion, that this was the most delightful death-bed scene he had ever 
witnessed, 

She entertained very low thoughts of herself. On one occasion she 
said, “I have been a slothful christian.’"" When it was remarked to 
her, that she still enjoyed the peace of God, she said “ Yes; it is 
wonderful; I cannot understand it, but I soon shall; I shall know 
even as | am known.” 

Her end was now evidently near. When asked at midnight if she 


suffered much, she replied, 
“ Though painful at present, 
'T will cease before long, 
And then, O how pleasant 
The Conqueror’s song 
On the Sabbath morning following, August 17, her spirit left its 
frail tenement, and entered into rest in the forty-sixth year of her age, 
To few christians was the thought of death, at one time, more 
appalling than to Mrs. Theobald; and yet she was enabled to antiei- 
pate it with perfect serenity. Her living conduct, and her dying 
faith, illustrated the lines— | 
“'Tis religion that must give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live; 


‘Tis religion must supply 
Solid comforts when we die.” 


And she now knows and realizes the import of the remaining couplet, 


*“ After death its joys will be 
Lasting as eternity!” 


Youthful reader! Let this religion be the object of your daily and 
diligent attention ; nor rest till Christ be yours ! 


Gunquirics and Correspondence, 


Plurality of the Godhead, 
Sirn.—In Genesis i. 26. I read, “And God said, Let us make man 
in our image,” &c. 
I should be greatly obliged by an explanation of the above, as it is 
in the plural in that verse; but in every other verse, in the singular 
number only. Your's respectfully, Joun 


¥ 
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We do not know to what “other verses” our correspondent 
may refer; but the word usually employed to designate God in 
the Hebrew Scriptures is a plure!l noun, and would be more 
iiterally rendered, “Gods.” See our last volume, p. 470. 

Pealm xxxii. 3, 

Delia Maria, would be much obliged for an explanation of Psaim 
xxxii. 3, which appears contradictory. She hopes that this question 
Will not be Considered trivial or unissportant, ‘es the text seems to her 
te contain a hidden meaning. 


This is the language of one under deep conviction, and conse- 
quent distress, on account of his sinfulness. During the time 
that he kept silence, and confessed not his sins, he was internally 
agitated and tormented by remorse and conflict ; his lamentations 
and bemoanings, or distressful “‘roarings,” indicated the torment 
of his mind, which had such an effect ‘upon his health, as to 
affect his whole system, and reduce him to a state of emaciation. 


Habakkuk ii. il, 

Sir,—You will greatly oblige a reader of your Magazine, if you 

will explain the meaning of Habakkuk ii. 11, ANK. 


The houses, raised and aggrandized by the wages of covetousness, 
should bear witness against their founders —the rapacious Chal- 
deans; the very stones and timbers being said in a figure “ to cry 
out against them.” See Lake xix. 40. 

Unswersal Salvation. | 

Mr. Editor,—Will_ you be kind enough to inform me if, from 

1 Corinthians xv, 22, we are to understand that all will be saved ! 
Your's, A Reapsn. 


To hold that all will be saved, is to deny the necessity of a 
Revelation: all who are “ madealive”’ in Christ will undoubt- 
God's. 
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Divine Authority of Scripture. 
Chronology of the New Testament. 

Dean Sin,—Wil you kindly”inform a constant reader of your 
Magazine, the reason why our translators, in disposing of the books 
of the New Testament preferred an artificial arrangement to a chrono- 
logical order ? Your's, respectfully, 
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A chronoiogical arrangement of the Gospels ‘could not have 
been effected without great injury to their beauty and entireness, 
as they all embrace the same period, viz. that of our Saviour's 
life and ministry. Doddridge has attempted it, in our opinion, 
with indifferent success, to say nothing of the important fact 
that the order he observes is not matter of revelation, and may 
therefore after all be erroneous. 


‘Sorrows af Good Men. 

cirele of friends who 
valuable Magazine, will be mach indebted if you 
opinion on the following question. 

Do you think that in 404 men, ony 
or calamities (eves though they may be caused by his own careleseuess, 
and involve many therein) could or ought to have such en efizet on hi 


hs mental derangement ia necessarily would te 
absurd to say that it ought to be resisted.“ 

“Overmach sorrow” is undoubtedly wrong; but it 
putable fact that “ truly religious men” are sometinies the sub- 
jects of mental alienation.. Nor do we eee that euch & contin- 


word of God. 


Sim,—Having been engaged Tstely is 
add to their number, 
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To adduce all the proofs which might be brought forward, 
would occupy not only more pages than we could spare, but 
several entire volumes. The Rev. T. H. Horne’s well-known 
work in four vols. 8vo. is the best we are acquainted with, though 
there are many smaller Compendiums on the subject deserving of 
attentive perusal. For our own parts, however, we attach more 
importance to the internal, than to the external evidences to the 
trath of Christianity. 


Fulness of the Spirit. 
Dear Sirx,—Will you kindly, through the medium of your invalu- 


able Magazine, answer me the following question :—“ How am I to | 
be filled with the Spirit?”’ Your's, respectfully, 


M. C, 


The command “ Be filled with the Spirit.”” Eph. v. 18, is pre- 
ceded by a description of the requirements conducting to this 
glorious consummation. A prayerful perusal of these passages, 
commencing with chap. iv. 1, will throw infinitely more light 
upon the subject than any advice we can offer. 


** Lovest thou Me ?”’ 


Sin—Will you oblige me by giving the meaning of John xxi. 15. 
Did Jesus mean ‘*‘ Lovest thou me, more than these fish or worldly 
goods ; or, more than these disciples ?” Your’s, &c. 


G. H. G. 


Three meanings have been attached to this enquiry— 
1. Lovest thou Me, more than these disciples love me? 
2. Lovest thou Me, more than thou lovest these disciples ? 


3. Lovest thou Me, more than thou lovest these “ loaves and 
fishes ?”’ 


Understood in the first of these senses, the question would 
have been unanswerable, as Peter had no means of estimating the 
love of his colleagues; and in the second form it appears irrele- 
vant to the subject. We are therefore disposed to attach to it 
the popular and proverbial sense implied in the last. 
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The Light and the Sun. 


Dear Str,—How is it that we are told in the first chapter of 
Genesis, that God caused light to be on the first day; and that the 
sun, moon, and stars, were not made until the fourth day? 

Your's, &c., 


The sun is not light: it is merely a bearer or instrument of 
light, as the original term imports. This distinction is frequently 
recognised in Scripture, and it is quite in accordance with the 
discoveries of modern science. 


MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
OR 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


July 1. Whatever duties we are called to perform, or what- 
ever we are called to resign, we should look more to the great 
Commander, than to that which is commanded,—Rev. W. Marsh. 


2. If you will not search the Scriptures, it must be owing to 
one of these two reasons; either you do not desire eternal life, 
or else you do not believe that the Bible contains it.—Rev. T. F. 
Jennings. 

3. All are apt to be affected with the good things of their re- 
lations; their grace, their riches, their beauty, their power; for 
they judge themselves to have an interest in them by reason of 
their relation unto them. Christ is nearer to believers than any 
natural relations are to us, they have therefore an interest in all 
His glory.—Owen. | 

4. God's love to us arises from fulness: ours to Him from 
want.—H. More. 


5. Satan has two strong arms whereby he wrestles against 
man; if with the one, which is desperation, he cannot thrust thee 
down to hell, then shall he endeavor with the other to mount 
thee on the chariot of presumption.— Bp. Cowper. 
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6. A hypocrite does not put off the old man, but puts on the 
new man above it.— Basil. 


7. They are the best Christians who are of a peaceable and 
reconciling disposition, and neither call for fires from heaven, nor 
kindle fires on earth to destroy all who do not follow them; as 
well knowing that truth cannot be engraven on the hearts of men 
by the points of swords, nor can their understandings be illumi- 
nated with flaming faggots.— Bp. Wilkins. 

8. Hell is Truth seen too late. 


9. As we may know who dwells in a house by observing who 
goes in or out, so may we know that the Spirit dwells in us, by 
observing what sanctified speeches He sends forth, what delight 
He hath wrought in us to things that are spiritual, and what 
price we set upon them.— Sibbes. 


10. Sin is the great “kill-friend” as one calls it; may | 
therefore pray to be guarded against sin, both in myself and in 
my friends.— Serle. 


11. In all thy temptations be not discouraged ; those surges 
may be not to break thee; but to heave thee off thyself, on the 
rock Christ. Wilcoz. 

12. Love | did more for John, than zeal did for Peter. Love 
made John cleave to Christ when dying amid the scorn and 
execrations of an enraged world.— Bennet. | 

13. If Christ will take my sins, I may well give Him every- 
thing else.— Adam. 


14. Our troubles arise not from our living in the world, but 
from the world living in us.— Cecil. 


15. Very excellent men excel in different ways; the most 
radiant stones differ in color, when they do not in valu e.— Howe 


16. He who consented to stoop so low that he had not a 
place where to lay His head, humbled Himself also, so that He 
had not a heart on which to repose His heart.— Bonnet. 


17. Christ calls His sufferings a cup: not a river, not a sea, 
but a cup, which we soon see the bottom of. When we are 
under troubles, we should make the best, the least, of them, and 
not aggravate them.--M. Henry. 
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18. Jacob’s path is ours, and is becoming so again and again. 
The sun sets; dismal night spreads its wings; an uninhabited 
desert is around ; the roar of wild beasts is heard in the distance ; 
a place of shelter for the night is no where to be seen; and the 
only pillow that offers is a stone—the corner stone, Jesus Christ. 
Necessity forces us to use it; and we behold heaven open.—F. 
W. Krummacher. 


19 How canst thou expect the Lord should hear thee, when 
thou hearest not thyself? or that He should regard thy prayers 
when thou regardest not what thou prayest? Certainly, that 
prayer reacheth not the heart of God, which reacheth not our 
own — Cyprian. 

20. If the private conversation of ministers do not answer 
their public teaching, they are like unto kine, that give very good 
milk, but throw down the pail when they have done. — Fenner. 


21. It is not written “ Ye shall not,” but “ ye cannot, serve - 


God and mammon.””’ The difference between “ shall not” and 
“cannot,” is only understood by spiritual minds. The worldly 
mind unconsciously changes the cannot, to shall not; and feels 
disposed to rebel under the constraint of a positive and burden- 
some prohibition. The spiritual mind never mistakes the cannot, 
for the shall not, but with all the delicacy of its renewed percep- 
tions, feels, oh how deeply!—I cannot, even if I might.— Rev. 
Chas. Tayler. 


22. While the prophets were continued for the preservation 
of the law, the people neglected it; but when the line of the 
prophets failed, the zeal of the people arose in their stead. This 
is a wonderful providence.— Pascal. 

23. Would you touch a nettle without being stung by it? 
take hold of it stoutly. Do the same to other annoyances, and 
hardly anything will annoy you.— Guesses at Truth, 

24. The whole life of a Christian here on earth, is but as it 
were, one continued sitting under the hand and pencil of the Holy 
Ghost, till those faint lines and obscure shadows that were laid 
in the new birth, receive more life, sweetness, and beauty, from 
his progressive sanctification, and this is a being changed from 
glory to glory.— Bp. Hopkins. 
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25. He who himself put on a crown of thorns, never intended 
that His followers should wear a crown of flowers ; He who has 
told you to take up your cross daily and follow Him, well knew 
that you would not be able truly to follow Him, without having 
crosses to take up.— 7. Blunt. 

26. An eastern man, whose custom it is to put off his shoes 
when he stands on holy ground, might just as well complain of 
his shoes being on, when he has not stooped down to unfasten 
their latchet and take them off; as we complain of earthly things 
and worldly thoughts following us to church, when we have taken 
no pains and used no endeavors to get rid of them.— Rev. W’. IV 
Champneys. 

27. Pain of body, is but as the body of pain ; anguish of soul, 
is the soul of anguish.— Bp. Hall, 

28.- La morale humaine dans son état le plus parfait, est un 
mosaique ingénieuse, dont la moindre secousse fait un monceau 
de débris bigarrés ; la morale chrétienne est la puissante pyra- 
mide dont chaque partie trouve la méme appui dans son immense 
base inebranleble comme le sol qui la porte.— V inet. 

29. He who does not live above the world while he is in the 
world, will never live above it when he is out of it.—Dr. Cheever. 

30. I quite believe there is a time for everything that ought 
to be done, and that we impugn the wisdom of our infallible 
employer, when we say “I ought to have done it, but had not 
time.” No, “ THe work of a day in his day,”’ is fitted as precisely 
as the strength required ; and if we think we have more than we 
can do or bear, it is because yesterday’s undone work, and 
yesterday's untransferred burden, have got into the wrong place ; 
or it is that we are rebelliously lading to-day with the employ- 
ment and cares of the morrow.—Helen Plumptre. 

31. I look upon every good man, as a good book, lent by its 
owner to another to read and transcribe the excellent notions and 
golden passages that are in it, for his own benefit, that they may 
remain with him when the owner shall call for his book. But in 
case this excellent book be thrown into a corner and no use made 


of it, it justly provokes the owner to take it away in displeasure. 
—Flavel. L. N. 
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POETRY. 


— 
A MOTHER'S BEQUEST. 
Tue glad and merry sounds of childish glee, 
Fell on her ear, 
With rich wild strains of infant melody, 
So beautiful and clear; 
Yet, as she listened, mournful was the sigh 
She heaved, while from her dark and brilliant eye 
Dropt the sad tear. 


Her cheek was flushed with the bright hectic hue 
Of quick decay ; 

Life, and its fairest pleasures, from her view, 
Were fading fast away ; 

And yet she clung to earth, for dear ones twined 

Around her love ; and dark grief filled her mind, 
From day to day. 


She did not fear the shadows of the tomb, 
For faith was bright; 
Confiding in her Saviour, all its gloom 
Was lost in hope’s sweet light ; 
She longed to join the bright and lovely band 
Of happy spirits in that holy land 
Of pure delight. 


But the deep feelings of a mother’s heart 
Formed a strong tie 

To earth ; oh, must she from her children part, 
And slowly droop and die? 

Die in the summer of her days—and they 

Wander alone upon the world’s rough way, 
No guardian nigh ? 


Sheltered from infancy beneath her smile 
From every care ; 

Oh, who would now their childish griefs maaan 
Their simple pleasures share ? 

Could strangers feel a mother’s tenderness, 

And all their little faults and waywardness 
With patience bear? 
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Dark was the shade her fond affection threw 
O'er coming years ; 

And well might the sad scenes her fancy drew 
Waken her trembling fears ; 

But that deep thrill of anguish passed away, 

And gentle hope, with bright and cheering ray, 
Smiled through her tears. 


“ Lord, to thy will,” she meekly said, “‘ 1 bow, 
Nor longer grieve ; 

My precious, my belovéd treasures now 
To thee I calmly leave ! 

For thou hast promised, thou wilt be their guide, 

And bear them safely over life’s rough tide ; 
Lord, I believe. 


‘Should sorrow on their gentle spirits press, 
Thou, from above, 

Wilt soothe the orphans’ grief, and kindly bless 
Them with a Father’s love ; 

And if unkindness and neglect they share, 

Thy tender sympathy and boundless care, 
My babes shall prove.” 


From that sweet hour, till life’s calm, peaceful close, 
Grief was represt ; 

No sad forebodings clouded her repose— 
Hier babes she fondly prest, 

And softly murmuring words of prayer and love 

For them, she entered her bright home above, 
And gained her rest. 


And wilt not thou, O Saviour, gently fold 
From every snare, 

These little lambs, left in a world so cold, 
Without a mother’s care? 

With thine own grace their infant spirits bless, 

And answer thus io love and faithfulness, 


Her latest prayer ! 
Brighton. 
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Poetry. 


DEW DROPS. 


Wuen the bright sun with cloudless ray, 
And fervid heat, shines through the day, 
All nature’s freshness dies ; 
But when that orb hath sunk to rest 
Refreshing dews, spread like a vest, 
O’er earth, and sea, and skies. 


Again the glorious sun appears, 

And smiling, shines on nature's tears 
With warm and cheering light ; 

Till by the magic of his ray 

The mist departs, and flower and spray, 
Glitter with dew drops bright. 


They hang, all beautiful and fair, 
And tremble in the sportive air, 
With many a changeful ray ; 
Till the same orb, which made them shine 
As gems, shall bid their light decline 
And gather them away. 


Just so to us, our God hath given 
The word of life, like dew from heaven, 
To bless the human heart ; 
And as bright showers refreshing fall 
On herb and flower, reviving all 
So does it grace impart. 


“Go, feed my flock,” the Lord hath said, 
‘“‘ My people hunger, give them bread ; 
I would that all might live : 
Should any doubt, remove their fears, 
Should any weep, dry up their tears, 
Their sins I will forgive.” 


Obey God's will, go forth and preach, 
In every city, village, teach, 
The knowledge of his love ; 
Till like one galaxy of light, 
Flis saints shall shine with glory bright, 
Illumined from above. 
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Like dew drops, which no radiance give, 
Till the bright sun hath made them live, 
With many a spark ling ray ; 
So Christians, by a power divine, 
As glorious lights on earth will shine, 
Unto the perfect day. | 
” Like dew drops lustrous to the view, 
And clothed in many a sparkling hue, 
From graces God hath given ; 
Till Christ shall gather up his own, 
To shine as lights in heaven. 
Bristol. H. D. H. 


NUMBERS x. 29. 
Come with us, dear fellow-mortals, 
To the mansions of the blest ; 
Soon we hope to reach the portals, 
Leading to eternal rest ; 
Blissful Eden, 
In that land is repossessed. 
‘Come with us; to grace abounding, 
All our glorious hopes we owe ; 
And that grace is still resounding, 
From its throne to men below. 
Contrite sinners, 
Hark i it sweetly speaks to you. 
Speaks of reconciliation 
Wrought by Jesus on the tree ; 
In his name proclaims salvation, 
Pardon, peace, and purity ; 
Proffers blessings— 
Rich, and suitable, and free. 
Come with us—God has provided - 
All we need while on the way ; 
By His counsels we are guided, 
He protects us night and day ; 
Our conductor 
Will not leave us Satan’s prey. 
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Come with us—the road is pleasant, 
Jesus will all joy supply ; 
In our sorrows He is present, 
Hears and pities every sigh ; 
He will succour, 
When our time is come to die. 


Yes! the Ark shall. go before us 

When we pass through Death’s chill stream, 

And the guiding pillar o’er us 

Shine with animating beam. 

Christ is faithful, 

None can fail who trust in Him, 

Come with us—time ever speeding 

Bears you dowaward to the tomb, 

There, nor subterfuge, nor pleading 

Can avert the sinner’s doom, 

Seek the refuge 

Whilst He says, there still is room ! 
Abergavenny. H. Pooxs. 


THE FAMILY OF GOD. 


Sorrow may o’er our path be hung, 
And sadness o’er our spirit flung, 
Yet still we have our lot among 

The family of God. 


While we are in this vale of tears, 

Our Elder Brother knows our fears, 

And in each varied sorrow cheers 
The family of God. 

We journey on with fainting feet, 

But hope ere long in joy to meet, 

In Jesu’s righteousness complete, 
The family of God. 


"Tis sweet while here, to mingle prayer, 

Each other’s wants and woes to share,— 

No wants nor woes can trouble there 
The family of God. 
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We soon in that bright world shall stand, 
And join with all the ransom‘d band, 
Led thither by a Father’s hand, 

The family of God. 


Restored from all theif wandering ways, 
Throughout eternity they ‘ll raise 
One joyful song of solemn praise, 

The family of God. 


THE SHEPHERD'S LOSS. 


A shepherd once bewailed his fav’rite child, 
With heart rebellious, and in accents wild ; 

For death had taken what he cherished most ; 
And what was loveliest, was the soonest lost. 


A venerable stranger passed him by, 

And saw the steady tears obscure his eye ; 
He beckoned him to walk the neighbouring field, 
_ And there his timely counsel he revealed. 
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"Twas night —and first the time in silence rolled, 

Till they had now approached the peaceful fold ; 
When thus the stranger to the mourner said— 

(Whose heart still swelled with tumult o’er the dead.) 


“If e’er you choose a lamb from all the rest, 
You thence select the loveliest and the best ! 
Why murmur then, if the Good Shepherd’s love, 
Fix on the child most meet to dwell above?” 
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The walk was done, the conversation o’er, 
The grave, mysterious friend was seen no more ; 
But memory’s peaceful urn enshrined the dead, 
And the fond father’s heart was comforted ! 


E. L. C. 
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MOUNTAINS OF GALILEE AND SAMARIA. 


Our view representing the mountains of Galilee and 
Samaria is taken on the road from Nazareth, looking 
southward. The mountain to the right, in the foreground, 
is alleged to be that from which the people of Nazareth 
designed to cast Jesus down. (Luke iv. 29.) The heights 
of Little Hermon are seen to the left, beyond which the 
view opens towards the plain of Esdraelon, over which are 
scen the distant mountains of Samaria. 

The range of hills, known as Little Hermon, is of no 
considerable elevation, fertile, fit for pasturage, and covered 
with abundance of vegetation, which is not the case with 
the more mountainous region usually called Hermon. 
From the superior fruitfulness of the former, it is usually 
regarded as that referred to by the Psalmist.* (Ps, cxxxiii.3, 
see also Ps. xlii. 6, and Ixxxix. 12.) 

The view embraced by our engraving is thus described 
in the Church of Scotland's “ Mission tothe Jews.” (vol, ii. 
p. 66.) The spectator is standing on Mount Tabor, a few 
miles to the eastward of the spot chosen by our artist, and 
commences his survey with the plain of Esdraelon. “To 
the west and south-west don the largest part of the great 


* Kitto's Palestine. Weare indebted to the same source for our embellishment. 
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plain of Esdraelon, bounded by the long ridge of Carmel, 
and watered by the full-flowing Kishon, making its way 
through it toward the Mediterranean. To the south, and 
immediately in front of us, was the graceful range of 
Little Hermon, and behind it the summits of Mount Gilboa. 
Between us and Hermon lay stretched that arm of the 
plain of Esdraelon which encircles Tabor, beautifully 
variegated with immense fields of thistles and wild-flowers, 
giving the whole plain the appearance of a carpeted floor. 
How great must have been its beauty when its wide open 
surface was adorned with thriving villages planted amidst 
fields of waving grain, and gardens of blossoming fruit 
trees, and closed in by the fertile hills that guard the 
horizon! At the foot of Hermon, Mr. Calman pointed out 
to us Endor, where Saul went to consult the woman who 
had a familiar spirit on the last night of his unhappy 
career; and a little way to the west of it the village of 
Nain, still marking the spot where Jesus raised the widow's 
son to life. (Lwke vii. 11.) 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. VIII.—KEEPERS AT HOME, AND GADDERS ABOUT. 


“‘Waen my wife,” continued our friend, “repeated to me 
what had passed in this intercourse with the widow, I expressed 
my persuasion that a movement for good had already taken 
place within her breast, though I did not presume to say to what 
extent it had yet gone. But I remember making this remark— 
‘that the very slightest voluntary motion was as strong a proof 
that a body was not actually dead, as the most free and powerful 
action of the limbs.’ 

“That same evening, when the sun was gone down and the 
air was somewhat tempered, for the day had been very hot, we 
availed ourselves of a key which had been kindly lent us to 
take a stroll in the fragrant pleasure grounds of the lodge; and 
although on such occasions we avoided walking very near the 
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house, yet we could not always avoid crossing some open space 
from which we might see the carriage ring and the portico. 

“Surprised I cannot however say we were, but rather grieved, 
when once, being in such an open space, we saw Mrs. Lauriston’s 
chariot drive out of the ring, bearing the lady, as we had no 
doubt, to some late assembly. 

“My wife remarked, as her eye followed the carriage, ‘ I can 
scarcely conceive any temptation from abroad which should have 
influence enough to induce a mother to leave her babes ; how can 
she expect, where her own maternal feelings are not strong 
enough to dispose her to keep a perpetual watch over her children, 
that any motives can be sufficiently powerful with an hireling to 
ensure her better attention to these helpless ones ?’ 

“As my wife, and indeed as all thoughtful parents must do, 
first considered the evils which too often accrue to infants from 
the repeated and prolonged absences of mothers, I at the same 
time was forcibly struck by what then came before me, of what 
must be the inevitable consequences to servants when either left 
to themselves at home, or taken out during those hours which 
should be given to rest; at which period as I have somewhere 
read in a quaint old writer, if the body is deluded of its repose by 
the excitations of pleasure, the moral portion of the animal man, 
as in revenge, ceases to watch, and like one walking in his sleep, 
falleth into every gin and snare which lieth in his path.’ 

‘‘*True, most true,’ exclaimed Paternus; ‘and if the lovers, 
and pursuers of midnight pleasures—I mean those only who are 
not ill-intentioned, could see the under-workings, and the behind- 
hand scenes, of their gorgeous tinselled delights, oh! surely they 
would pause, even from feelings of common humanity, in the 
mid-way of their selfish career. For this, my brethren, is certain, 
that there exists scarcely a gorgeous public amusement which 
has not some fearful mischief lurking in the back ground; and 
though’ he added, ‘ the force of evil is not to be overcome by the 
exertions only of the best of parents or friends, yet it is probable — 
that the greatest possible check which could be opposed to im- 
morality in families of civilized society must be given, if more 
attention were attached to the injunction of St. Paul, to young 
women, ‘ that they should be keepers at home;’ and to the old ones, 
that they should enforce this duty upon them. Experience has 
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taught me,’ he added, ‘ that supposing both to be moral persons, 
the dullest mother who lives amongst her children, and _ hives 
her family at an early hour each night, promotes more moral 
good, and prevents more moral evil in her household, than the 
most refined and intellectual example of her sex, who, like Mrs. 
Lauriston in her gayer days, looks for, and follows her gratifica- 
tions abroad. But enough of this; now proceed, my brother.’ 

“Though I was in my youth a very early riser,”’ continued our 
friend, ‘‘ | was not dressed when a note written in pencil was put 
into my hand: it was from Mrs. Lauriston, imploring me and 
my wife to come to her instantly. Of course we obeved the 
summons with the least possible delay, following the bearer of 
the note through the little wicket ; and though we enquired of 
him what had happened, he either could not, or would not, give 
us any information. 

“ We were ushered through a vestibule to the foot of the stairs, 
where a young girl whom we had seen about the children, ran 
down a few steps to meet us, saying, ‘This ts kind, sir, my lady 
is in the greatest distress.’ 

“* Lead the way, | said, and she running before us up the 
stairs and along a gallery, unclosed a door into a suite of rooms, 
the communications between which were all open ; they were what 
were devoted to the use of the children, and consisted of a school 
room, several bed rooms, and a day nursery. We were led on 
through three of these apartment to the fourth—the day nursery ; 
and there we saw Mrs. Lauriston seated on a low chair, with her 
youngest child stretched on her knees, his head being pillowed by 
her arm. The remarkable and almost death-like stillness and 
paleness of the child, in his night dress, contrasted fearfully with 
the wild agonized expression of the mother and the gay apparel 
which she wore, though she had torn off some ornaments and 
cast them from her, as if in a paroxysm of disgust and remorse. 

“«* This is good—kind,’ she screamed, for she was quite hysteri- 
cal: then looking imploringly at my wife, ‘Come you,’ she said, 
‘that are a mother indeed, tell me what they have done to my 
boy ;—must he dic?’ 

“My wife having looked at him for a moment and asked one 
or two questions, was soon enabled to hit upon the truth. ‘They 
have,’ she said, ‘drugged him with some sleeping potion. I! 
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have heard of nurses doing these things, and I think I see the 
symptoms of some strong narcotic; the nearest medical man 
should be instantly sent for.’ 

«This, said the lady, ‘ has been done ; but it was only when 
I sent for you that I discovered the condition of my poor boy.’ 
said my wife, ‘ place the infant in my 


“*In the mean time, 
arms, | know at least what should be done whilst waiting more 
skilful aid.’ 

‘About half an hour of anxiety and suspense having elapsed, 
our village practitioner arrived, and found us all engaged one way 
or another, in trying to restore warmth and animation. He 
looked with unfeigned concern at the condition of the infant, re- 
marking ‘that what had been already done, might perhaps have 
so arrested the progress of the narcotic influence, as to render the 
hopes of recovery not wholly deceptive; but who,’ he added, 
‘has thus drugged the poor babe? Who is it that thus presumes 
to administer poison? Had the child been suffered to sleep this 
sleep undisturbed, he never would have awaked again on earth.’ 

“The poor mother started from her chair, shrieked and wrung 
her hands; but no one seemed to observe her, neither would she 
accept any services which would have withdrawn attention from 
her infant. 

‘The surgeon was extremely prompt; and whilst my wife and 
the young servant executed his orders with all the zeal of deep 
anxiety, I was sent off to the medical gentleman's house to bring 
his assistant, with such things as might be needed; for if there 
were other servants in the house, not one appeared, 

‘When I returned, I saw little change in the infant, though I 
thought my wife looked more full of hope, and the surgeon had 
fallen into more of his usually mechanical manner, though still 
busy about the babe, and evidently from time to time conveying 
his thoughts to my wife by looks which she seemed to understand. 

‘But the poor mother! There she stood, as I had left her ; 
her hands clapsed ; her features pale as death; her eyes at one 
instant fixed on the child, and at another lifted to the ceiling; 
her lips now and then moving, and then remaining parted. Oh 
what fearful, awful, terrible thoughts and feelings were con- 
centrated in her breast during those hours from the time she had 
sent to us, till the present fate of the child was decided! Scrip- 
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ture only can find expressions strong enough to describe such 
agonies as she then endured; and yet even scripture has only 
natural types wherewith to represent those exercises and sufferings 
which are spiritually inflicted; it has no figure more strong than 
that of burning fire, to exhibit the operations of the Divine Spirit ; 
and none more forcible than those of dust and ashes, to exhibit 
the end and doom of the natural man. 

“The fleshly nature of every child of man must suffer cruci- 
fixion—must undergo some process whereby it is first enslaved, 
and afterwards destroyed. ‘there may be some varicty in the 
modes of inflicting these processes, and in some, yea, many 
instances, it may please God so to manifest himself to an indi- 
vidual of the family of Adam, that he shall never suffer any terrors 
from his presence; yet in most cases in which the fire of the 
presence of the Almighty is brought to bear upon the corrupt 
creature, the effect can be no less terrible in its actings upon the 
mind and conscience and intellectual spirit, than the stroke of 
death upon the body. Before those fearful hours, poor Mrs. 
Lauriston had witnessed the fires of the Almighty only as one 
sees the flashings of the summer lightning, but she was now under 
the power of their scorching and withering influences. How 
pathetically, and yet how dismally, was the effect of her figure en- 
hanced as she stood there, by the gaudyadornments of her apparel; 
and especially by a coronet of artificial flowers, which, having 
lost its hold on the crown of her head, hung loosely and wildly 
amid the entanglements of her hair. 

“‘ No very great change appeared for the better in the child till 
twelve hours, as we supposed had elapsed since the drug had 
been administered, which brought us to about half-past seven in 
the morning. The infant then opened his eyes, looked about him, 
and took a little nourishment ; and when the surgeon announced 
‘that the danger, he trusted, was then passed, though the child 
would probably remain weak for some time,’ we feared almost 
more from a reaction of feelings in the poor mother, than we had 
for her former agonies. But though man is not formed for ex- 
cessive joy, yet joy seldom kills by its own simple influence ; and 
after some little time, Mrs. Lauriston was so much recovered, 
that she was able to speak calmly of what had happened, and to 
explain what we had only as yet conjectured. It is not needful 
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to repeat all she said: her little child was not the first, we fear, 
by many, who had been drugged with narcotics to render him 
quiet, whilst his hireling nurse pursued her own devices; but this 
was certain, that as the wicked woman had through carelessness, 
assuredly not by design, administered an unusually strong dose 
that night, the infant would never have awakened again, had not 
the inferior nurse noticed some peculiar features in his state when 
performing some service about his cot, and hastened to tell her 
lady as soon as she came in, having previously tried in vain to 
alarm the governess, who had refused to meddle with what did 
not belong to her department in the family. 

‘It was a question with me and my wife, how this alarm would 
act upon the mind of Mrs. Lauriston; and though we were dis- 
posed to hope that the Almighty would eventually bring her to a 
full and clear sense of Divine truth, and her own utter depravity 
as inherited from a corrupt race, and as having been largely 
developed in her own character, yet we did not anticipate so 
sudden, so complete, and so glorious a change in the the poor 
lady's character, as was wrought by the Divine Spirit, apparently 
through the ministry of this terrible alarm given to her maternal 
feelings. Her first nicasure was to dismiss all the persons who 
had hitherto been about her children, with the exception of the 
little nursery maid; and instead of again seeking out persons who 
were hereafter to perform her own duties as mother and instruct- 
ress for gain, she sought only simple menials; and at once re- 
nouncing all engagements which should call her from her little 
children, she set herself to supply to them all the cares and 
teaching which were in her power: mixing only in such society 
as might aid and direct her in these blessed pursuits, having been 
made to feel how fearfully she had erred in obeying the allure- 
ments of the world rather than those secret pleas which the Divine 
Spirit had often whispered to her heart, and even in those hours 
in which the world had had most power over her passions. 

‘“‘ But as general assertions ever produce a feeble impression on 
the minds of auditors, in comparison with the simplest relations of 
facts, I will pass over all disquisitions upon that change of heart 
and action which so immediately followed the alarm given by the 
expected death of her child; and passing over several years, shall 
simply give an account of one day spent in our old and beloved 
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haunts about the Lodge. So long, indeed, was the time that had 
intervened, as to have added three more children to our own family, 
and to have carried our youngest into her seventh year; a sweet 
age, by the bye, with a child under the teachings of the Divine 
Spirit, in which the bright hues of the intellect begin to shew 
themselves ; like the tints of the young rose bud, when the green 
envelope of the blossom open its protecting folds. 

“ We remained in the neighbourhood of the Lodge little more 
than two years after the circumstances just recorded had taken 
place; and though when we settled in this part of the country, 
Mrs. Lauriston often sent to invite us, domestic matters ever 
prevented our acceptance of her invitations, until our respectivi 
families were as much advanced beyond the periods of infancy as 
I have hinted before. She renewed her invitation at that time, 
—not from the Lodge, but from a house she had taken at 
Rainsgate for the benefit of the sea-side air: and when we found 
that we could fall in with this proposal, she begged that we would 
make the Lodge our half-way house and resting place for one or 
more nights, as we chose; entreating my little girls to bring as 
many baskets of fruit and flowers with them on to Ramsgate as 
they could possibly find conveyance for; besides which, there 
were commissions without end for me and my wife to perform. 
We were tocall on several of the lady’s pensioners, most of whom 
were known to me and my wife, to see what books were needed 
at the school, and various other such matters as we calculated 
would take avery long summer's day; so we wrote to Mrs. 
Lauriston to tell her that we would sleep two nights at the lodge, 
and thus have one whole day for our various perambulations, and 
for introducing our children to all the old neighbours and beloved 
scenes about the park. And it is the history of this day with 
which I propose to close my little narrative. 

“ By our reception from the housekeepers and other servants 
at the Lodge, we were fully able to appreciate the estimation in 
which we were held by their principal ; and after an evening and 
night, during which we enjoyed more than all needful comforts, 
we prepared ourselves to make the most of the sweet summer’s 
day which followed, to perform all the requisitions of the chari- 
table lady of the lodge, and her children, as detailed in letters to 
my wile and the young members of my family. The schools were 
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to be visited, and not exactly their wants, as such, to be ascer- 
tained—for these were supplied in regular routine; but rather 
the little fancies and wishes of its young members; for small 
presents were to be provided for the children; the emolument 
proceeding from the tickets to be added to the savings of the 
young members of the Lodge; and these wishes were to be en- 
quired into by my children, and duly recorded on paper. Then 
there was a stroll through the groves to some old woman’s cottage 
on the higher ground, to know what color and texture her shawl 
should be, and a dip into some shadowy glen within the same 
precincts, to enquire of a very old man living near the fall of the 
brook, whether he would like his bible bound in one or two 
volumes. 

‘‘We breakfasted very early, in order to make the most of the 
cool morning air; and nothing would serve the housekeeper when 
we informed her what we were about to undertake, but she must 
appoint one of her subordinates to meet us at noon at a pavilion 
which was built to overlook the woods, and to peep into the secrets 
of the glen below it, with such refreshments as would enable us 
to finish our business with ease and comfort. ‘It is there, sir,’ 
she added, ‘ it is there, sir, where my lady has her summer enter- 
tainment for the children and their parents, that the young ones 
may have room to run and play; and there I send up the tea and 
cakes, and the fruit for finishing off with. My lady never missed 
this entertainment before, but she would have it, as her custom 
always had been, before the cuckoo was gone out of the park; 
and so | was compelled to preside in my lady’s place; a poor 
substitute, however, I felt myself to be:’ and then she smiled 
and made a courtesy. ) 

‘Of this scheme of pleasure—this day devoted to rambling for 
special purposes over such regions of cultivated beauty as do not 
often occur in any other country than England, it is not too much 
to say, that we all, young and old, returned with as high, if not 
a higher sense of pleasure than that with which we set out; 
though candidly I know not that I had ever from childhood ex- 
perienced a higher sense of delight, than when I stepped down 
from the portico to commence our walk. As to my children, 
they were so delighted with the prospect of a scheme which 
possessed so many of the elements of simple joy, that I was 
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obliged to hold little Kitty by the hand, and restrain the other 
young ones by my paternal dictum from utterly exhausting them- 
selves before they had mounted the first ascent, or entered the 
first grove. 

. “It cannot be disputed, that all mere earthly pleasures exhaust 
the mind, and leave a sense of weariness ; the simplest becoming 
after a while insipid, and the most exciting, often leaving a sense 
of disgust. But it is not so with those which, whether more 
simple or more exciting, have for their object the promotion of the 
Divine will, or the contemplation of the Divine love, as manifested 
through His grace in the actions of his own people. A day 
spent in God's work, whether in his courts or out of them, is 
better than a thousand otherwise employed. And such were the 
seasonings by which the enjoyment of that day was maintained in 
its morning freshness to its decline. 

** There was scarcely a step we took, nor one house we visited, 
nor one person we spoke to, which in one way or another, did not 
present some evidence of that high and holy principle which for 
some years past had controlled the conduct of Mrs. Lauriston. 
In passing through her garden, we first observed a considerable 
abandonment of all such expensive plans for creating an artificial 
atmosphere for exotics, which though by no means a depraved 
taste, is one which swallows up many, many resources which a 
true christian must feel would be much better employed in culti- 
vating the human plants of our own soil. Again, we observed 
an extent of ground devoted to a thriving nursery of fruit trees; 
and were told by an old gardener, ‘that Madam had these prepared 
to plant in the season, in her cottage gardens, in order as she says, 
added the old man, ‘ that in due time every cottager may sit under 
his own apple or pear tree.’ 

“From the garden we proceeded to the park, and a neighbour- 
ing coppice, well known to me; and there, through my knowledge 
of these haunts, we were enabled to detect every cottage where we 
had business ; however, as the poet says, they might be ‘em- 
bosomed high in tufted trees.’ In each of these we found some 
infirm, aged, or sick persons; and were most gladly received, 
when we said we came on the part of Madam, and wished to 
ascertain what articles were particularly wanting. The general 
answer at first was, ‘We want our lady back again;’ nor was 
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it ever without pressing, that my wife could get the poor creatures 
to say exactly the article most needed. We were surprised at the 
delicacy exhibited by so many of these poor cottagers, not know- 
ing how delicately they had themselves been treated by the lady 
of the Lodge, and not recollecting how much delicacy creates its 
like. | 

“After partaking of some refreshment at the pavilion, we 
visited the old man in the dingle ; and found him an eminent ex- 
ample of christian graces. We finished our tour at the schools, 
which had been built since I knew the place, in a sweet glade of 
the park; where all the little merry blooming members of the 
domain, whose parents were of low estate, were exercised in such 
lore as is needful to cottage children, and taught by daily in- 
struction and never-ceasing kindness, that all the ways of the 
religion of Christ are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are 
those of peace. The merry ones were at high play when we came 
up, and having admired the neatness and simplicity of their 
rustic attire, we sat down on a seat provided in front of the house, 
and proclaiming who we were, and why we were come, we were 
presently encompassed by a ring of smiling young things of each 
division. 

‘‘Oh Love! divine, immortal, infinite, incomprehensible! When 
its exercise is complete, and it makes itself manifest in its infini- 
tude, then such happy days as that holiday spent by us in the 
environs of Lauriston Lodge, will be proved to be but as the very 
faintest shadow of the long day of jubilee reserved for those 
who have welcomed and improved, and used, its foretastes here— 
having loved Him who first loved us; and constrained by this 
hallowing principle, followed in the footsteps of its Living Incar- 


nation, and gone about doing good. M. M. 5. 
(To be continued, ) 


THE GLASS OF WATER. 


Henry. 1am so thirsty, father, may I have a little water? 

Father. As much as you like, my boy, provided you are not 
too hot. 

Henry. O! no: I can manage pretty well to keep cool, though 
every one else is talking of the very hot weather. Berne 
Adam’s ale, father, is the best ale after all. 
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Father (smiling). Perhaps it is: at all events it is a great gift 
from the greatest of all Givers, and ought to be received, like all 
his other mercies, with thanksgiving. It has stood the test, too, 
of so many centuries, that I do not wonder you should speak 
well of it; the very fact that you have mentioned, of its having 
been Adam’s favorite beverage, is enough to recommend it to all 
lovers of antiquity. But I think that water is even older than 
the days of Adam. 

Henry. So itis, father. The very first account we have of 
our earth describes it-as covered by a mass of waters ; and Peter, 
referring to this account, speaks of it as standing out of the 
water and in the water. 

Father. Exactly so, my boy; and you will find that almost 
the earliest rocks of which our globe is composed, bear evident 
traces of having been formed by the precipitation or deposition 
of extraneous substances, at one time held in solution by these 
pristine waters. 

HTenry. I remember I was told so, father, at the lecture you 
took me to last winter; and that our lecturer said it was very 
delightful to find Nature agreeing with the Bible in this fact. 

‘father. He did: and he said something, too, about Tradition, 
as another handmaid to Revelation. Do you recollect that part 
of his discourse as well ? 

Henry. Not very perfectly. Some of his hard words puzzled 
me; and for want of understanding an expression here and there, 
I lost my interest in the subject. When he talked of cosmogonies 
and cataclysms, and men with long Greek names, and all those 
kinds of things, I began to despair of understanding him, and 
made no notes to refresh my memory. But I wish you would 
tell me, in plainer language, what he said, father ? 

Father. I never like, Henry, to encourage indolence ; but I 
must confess that you are not so much to blame in this instance ; 
as our lecturer certainly was rather too learned for a popular 
audience. I will, therefore, endeavor to simplify what he said. 
He told us that all the nations of antiquity, when speaking of 
the creation of the earth, began with the two principles of dark- 
ness and water. Sanchoniatho, for instance, in giving the account 
held by the Phoenicians, after a rambling and contradictory 
preface, about a “ dark air,” says, that “the putrefaction of a 
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watery mixture’ took place. This watery mixture he actually 
calls by a Hebrew name—the very same as that used by Moses, 
but reversed—and from this, he adds, sprang all the seed of 
the creation, and the generation of the universe. Berossus, 
another ancient writer, said that the Babylonians had received 
from Oannes, or Noah, an account of the origin of all things— 
that there was a time in which there was nothing but darkness, 
and an abyss of waters, peopled by beings over whom a woman 
named Omoroca presided. Now, he adds, the Greeks called 
this woman Thalassa, or the sea; so that the literal meaning of 
this figurative description is simply this—that the great deep, or 
sea, ruled, reigned, or presided over chaos, exactly as Moses says 
it did, in Genesis i. 2. But the subsequent language of Berossus 
is still more remarkable, for he says that Belus, (Baal, Lord, 
God, the Supreme Being,) came and cut this woman Thalassa, or 
the sea, asunder; and out of one-half of her he formed the earth; 
and of the other half made the heavens. What, then, can this 
mean, if not that God divided the great deep into two parts— 
the waters which are above the firmament, and thoge which are 
below it, exactly as we find recorded in the book of Genesis? , 

Henry. What, indeed! I never gave the old heathens credit 
for half as much meaning as you have brought out of this 
passage ; though I think if they really understood what they 
were writing about, they might have expressed themselves a little 
more clearly. 


Father. I have thought so, too, very often. But in reading 


the other day in the Epistle to the Romans, (ch. i.18.) I was much 
struck with a text that seemed to throw a new and searching 
light upon the subject. You remember it is there charged upon 
the heathen philosophers, that they held, (or more critically- 
speaking, held back, or withheld,) the truth, in unrighteousness ! 
Their object, unlike that of the Christian philosopher, was not to 
make manifest, but actually to conceal or obscure, the measure 
of Divine light which they possessed. They were anxious to 
monopolize it for their own aggrandizement, veiling under types, 


and figures, and unintelligible allegories, the high mysteries of — 


their religion. And in the subsequent history of these old 
heathen nations, you may trace without much difficulty the fear- 
ful consequences of this tampering with truth, in the absurd, 
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obscene, brutish, and brutalizing dogmas and practices into which 
they fell, in exact accordance with the testimony of this sure 
word of prophecy. 

Henry. You think, then, father, that these ancients really 
knew something of Bible-truth? . 

Father. 1 think they did; for the coincidence between many 
of their religious rites and practices, and those of the Old Teata- 
ment, is too striking to have been the effect of chance. Indeed, 
I do not know that any room is left us for conjecture upon the 
point, for I think the Bible says, $0 In express terms; and all the 
information we can collect from other sources only tends to exalt 
our adoring reverence for the depths of wisdom and knowledge on 
these points, exhibited in the W ord of God. 

Henry. Do you remember any other old writers, father, who 
speak of darkness and water as connected with the origin of the 
earth ? 

Father. Yes, Orpheus, the earliest of our Greek poets, or 
rather, perhaps, the author of those hymns which are attributed 
to Orpheus. Ilis second hymn, which is addressed to Night, 


(or, Darkness,) commences thus— 


* Night! Parent goddess! source of sweet repose, 


From whom, at first, both gous and men arose,’’ 


In another of his hymns, the eighty-second, he addresses Ocean 


(the great deep, or water) in almost the same words— 


* Ocean I call, whose nature ever flows, 


From whom, at first, both gods and men arose.’’ 


But what is still more singular, Henry, these traditions seem 
to have found their way to the new world, as well as to have 
pervaded the old hemisphere, and form part of the creed of the 
North American Indians. If you will hand me the volume, you 
can read some verses from the poem of ‘ What Cheer,” which 
was written by Judge Durfee, and pourtrays as correctly, as it 
does powerfully, the religious tenets of the people it refers to. 

Henry (reads). 

‘* Hlow distant is that time, and far away, 

When earth and every living thing was not, 

Save our great god, Cawtantowit, who lay 
Extended through immensity, where nought 
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Save shoreless waters were, and dead were they : 
No living thing did on their bosom float— 
And silence all that boundless space did fill, 


For the great spirit slept, and all was still. 


‘‘ In a vast cagle’s form embodied, he 
Did o'er the deep on outstretched pinions spring : 
lire in his eye lit all immensity, 
Wlulst his majestieally-gliding wing 
Trembled hoarse thunders to the shuddering sca, 
And through their utmost limits quivering— 


The conscious- 


Father. ——seas the Deity confessed, 


And life, at once, their inmost depths possessed. 


TIenry (smiling). No, no, father, you have altered the last 
couplet. 

hather. Only the sound, my boy, not the sense; to make it 
more intelligible. 

Hlenry. These traditions are very interesting, as confirming 
the Bible. 

Father. Not confirming it, Henry ; it needs no confirmation. 
And if it did, it would be not a little derogatory to its character 
to suppose. that the dreams and guesses of heathenism could 
support its testimony. Yet such illustrations are not unwelcome, 
especially as the scepticism and infidelity of the French school 
have been lately revived, under the auspices of such men as 
Laplace, and embodied in a work lately published in London, 
entitled, ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.” 

ITenry. Ihave heard of that book, father, but have never read 
it. What's it all about? 

Father. I can hardly tell you, as the author scarcely seems to 
understand himself, and one part of the work contradicts 
another; but I will try. He supposes that our solar system was 
originally nothing but a “ fire-mist’—an immense body of 
luminous gas, without any definite size or shape, which, as it 
cooled down, became more dense and shapely, assuming some- 
thing of a round figure. He then thinks that it spun round and 
round till the outer part was thrown off, forming an immense 
ring, something like that of the planet Saturn; that this ring 
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was broken into lengths of various sizes, and that these, in turn, 
shrunk up into spheres, each taking up its place according as its 
gravity was acted on by the central mass, which having been 
cooling down, and solidifying at the same time, now made a com- 
pact and very respectable sun! 

Henry. 1 dare say his theory is very “ philosophical,’ but it 
seems very childish. 

Father. 1 think it is. When any man wishes to dispense with 
a First Cause, and says in his heart, “ There is no God;” the 
Bible writes him down a fool. Now, as both you and I believe 
the Bible, there would be little need to say any more upon the 


subject, were it not for the command to “‘ answer a fool according 
to his folly.” 


Henry. I was thinking, father, such a theory would not be. 


very difficult to answer. Where does our author get his gas, 
his ‘ fire mist,’’ from, in the first instance ? And who sets the 
whirligig in motion? 

Father (smiling). That’s exactly what J wish to know: he 
wants us to grant him matter and motion to begin with, and 
then says very complacently, ‘‘ See! how nicely I have explained 
the origin of both.”” For I need hardly tell you, Henry, that his 
gas or fire-mist is just as much matter as the most solid rock; 
and that the motion he speaks of, is quite extraneous to inert 
matter ; so that we still require a Creating Original and a Prime 
Mover. And granting him a Creator, which he cannot do with- 
out, I don’t see, after all, that we are so much at variance; for 
he begins with one gas, and the Bible with f:ro—oxygen and 
hydrogen, which, as you know, are the constituents of water. 
And if the first waters, the great deep of Moses, were marine, 
as we believe them to have been, we have the other valuable 
elements of chlorine, bromine, and iodine to assist us in building 
the beautiful fabric of creation, while he has nothing but his 
primitive fire-mist. 

Henry. And I think, father, if he could produce so many 
beautiful combinations as we see in the world around us, from 
one solitary gas, he must have been a good deal like the little 
Irishman who played at hunting the hare “all alone by him- 
self.”” 


‘father. I think so too, my boy; and if on the other hand we 
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are to allow him more than one element, we shall only increase 
his perplexity, for he will then have to multiply the number of 
these elements by the impossibility of creating one of them, to 
find out in how many absurdities he has involved himself. If 
he cannot tell us where his one gas came from, it is not very 
likely he could account for the origin of half a dozen. But he 
seems to think, like a great many others, that he has dispensed 
with a Creator, because he can go back to the first principles of 
created things! 

Hlenry. Like the old heathen philosopher who said, “ Give 
me but a fulcrum and a lever, and | could soon move the world 
out of its place.” 

Father. Just so, Henry; but where were ¢hese to come from? 
Give our author a Creator and Prime Mover, and then (but not 
till then) he can tell you how the world was made, and the 
spheres set in motion. Nay, he can tell you, if you will take his 
word for it, how our earth became tenanted by so many myriads 
of living creatures from one and the same stock. 

Henry. Ue must be a conjuror, then, father? 

Father. I should rather say he was no conjuror; for the 
astronomical part of his theory has been proved to be highly 
absurd;* and Dr. Mantell, a name that stands deservedly high 
in the geological world, has shewn that his geological reasonings 
are equally infelicitous.¢ Any one, indeed, may satisfy himself 
of the hollowness of his arguments, by opening the book at 
random. He is, in fact, one of the old school of infidels alluded 
to by St. Peter, in the third chapter of his second epistle. He 
carries you back to a certain point, by something like fair in- 
duction, and then leaps over the great gulf which lies beyond it, 
by the help of an assumption as silly aud gratuitous as that 
of the atheistic cavillers in the days of the apostle, whose sophism 
stood somewhat in this form. 

All things continue as they were, since the fathers fell asleep ; 

Ergo, 
All things continue as they were, since the beginning of creation! 


- 


* See A Brief Examination of the Nebulous Hypothesis, by John Wallis. 
London, 1845; and page 117 of our present volume. 
t Thoughts on Animalcules, 1846. 
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Henry. I have lived fifteen years, 
Ergo, 

I shall live five hundred years! 

Father. You would make a good logician, Henry; but to be 
serious. Would you believe that our author traces man back to 
the very same germ as the insect? He says, “the embryos of 
all animals are not distinguishably-different from each other.” 

Henry. “ Distinguishably-different!”” Whata sly expression 
that is! Why! to thousands of our ancestors, if we may trust 
the old proverb, a hawk was not “ distinguishably-different” 
from a heron-saw! And to the clown in our own day, the 
loveliest landscape is not “ distinguishably-different” from the 
wasteful moor, or the dark swamp. The eye must be educated 
before it can distinguish ; and in thousands of instances, it must 
be assisted also by such appliances as microscopes and telescopes. 
And who can say that these instruments are not to be so far 
improved upon, that objects now alike, may become ‘‘distin- 
guishably-different”’ before long? 

Father. That reminds me of a case in point. One of our 
greatest geologists discovered some years ago a fossil tooth, 
“exactly resembling the tooth of the iguana,” a recent reptile 
well-known in the West Indies; and from this resemblance, the 
creature to which the fossil tooth belonged, has always borne 
the name of the Iguanodon. But another geologist, equally 
renowned, having lately submitted both teeth to the microscope, 
says, that no two teeth ever differed more in structure! Objects 
which were not “ distinguishably-different”’ in 1830; have, thus, 
not one particle of resemblance to each other in 1840; and, per- 
haps, the “‘ embryos of all animals” referred to by our author 
will, long before 1850, be found to be as unlike each other as 
black is to white ? 

Henry. But does he really mean to say that all animals have 
one common origin? 

Father. Wear him—“ The simplest and most primitive type 
gave birth to the type next above it; and this again produced the 
next, and so on to the very highest; the stage of advance being 1n 
all cases very small—viz. from one species only to another; 80 


that the phenomenon has always been of a simple and modest 
character.”’ 
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Henry. But are not facts against him, father? I have read, 
I think in Cuvier,* that the mummied animals of Egypt, sup- 
posed to be two or three thousand years old, are not in the very 
slightest degree different from living specimens; which they 
certainly would be if these “ phenomena” had been gradually 
going forward. 

Father. 1 should think so too; and it is at all events a 
very singular circumstance, that not an individual specimen 
in either the animal or vegetable kingdom, has been ever 
caught in fransitu. We have never found, even a mouse 
passing into a rat; much less a monkey aspiring to man’s 
estate! Facts are entirely opposed to the strange hypothesis 
contained in these vestiges of the unnatural history of Creation. 
But how beautifully do facts harmonize with the enlightened and 
heart-warming truths of Revelation, where we find each 
individual of the animal and vegetable world described as pro- 
ducing after its kind, and all furthering the beneficent design of 
their Creator. There may be here and there a cold and heartless 
being amongst our species who can do without a God; but, with 
these miserable exceptions, the universal verdict of humanity is 
in favor of His Existence. The question which antiquity has left 
us to settle, is not whether we will have a God or no; for that 
has been long decided in the affirmative—but whether we shall 
crope after him at noon-day, or come by the new and living way 
which he has opened up for us into the presence chamber of his 
glory, that in his light we may see light clearly. And if He who 
at first commanded the light to shine out of darkness, have shined 
into our hearts to give us the knowledge of this glory in the face 
of Jesus Christ, we shall not want arguments to put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men. 


= 


DUTY AND DEVOTION, 


‘“‘Is Margaret still in her room?’’ enquired Mr. Benson of his 
brother, as they walked out to attend the office, at which they 
were partners. ‘The children have been playing so long, that 
one employment will be treading on the heels of another all day : 


* See his “ Theory of the Earth,” § 30. ‘“‘ Proofs that the extinct species of 
animals are not varieties of the presently- existing species.”’ 
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they will have to hurry through their lessons, scramble for their 
walk, and come back too late for dinner.” 

Just then Margaret ran down stairs, and coming across one of 
the servants, said, “ Lawrence, will you give these gloves to my 
brother Edward, and tell him I could not finish mending them 
sooner.” 

“Master Edward is gone, Miss,” replied Lawrence, “but a 
Woman is waiting for an order for linen, for her sick husband, 
and a child from the school is come, with her governess’s duty, 
and she will thank you for the parcel of copy-books, you spoke 
about yesterday.” 

**There és no peace,” exclaimed Margaret, drawing a long 
breath. And back she flew to her room for the parcel, providing 
herself at the same time, with pen, ink, and paper, for writing 
the order. The child received the books and ran off, fearing she 
should be blamed for her slowness. “Dear me,” thought Mar- 
garet, “I mever asked how her governess did, and she was so 
poorly yesterday. Iam afraid she will think me very unkind.” 
Then accosting the woman, she asked, “‘ What linen does your 
husband want?” At that moment little Charlotte looked in at 
the hall door. “‘Are not you children come in yet?” said her sis- 
ter, “‘ you ought to be in the school-room, with all your books 
ready ; it is more than half-an-hour beyond the time. Now, what 
linen? ”’ 

Margaret had really a kind, feeling heart, but so impatient 
was her manner just now, that the woman, who came from a 
scene of deep affliction, burst into tears. ‘* Oh,” she thought, “if 
Mrs. Benson had been at home, I should not have been treated 
with so little tenderness.” 

**Is your husband very il?” added Margaret, ina softened tone. 

“Very ill indeed, ma’am,” replied the woman; and in the 
fulness of her heart, she proceeded to relate how he was taken, 
what were his symptoms, and the doctor's opinion respecting 
him. At length her young auditor was forced to observe, “I am 
very sorry you are in such trouble, neighbour ; bat 1 cunnot stay 
longer now: if possible, I will try to call upon you to-day.” The 
articles being set down, 
petitioner seemed still wishing to speak. 

“Well?”’ she enquired pettishly. 
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“You promised, ma’am, kindly to call, but do you know 
where we live?” 

“O no, I forgot to ask;—there, now I have written it. I do 
not promise, however: I will come if I can.” 

Away she hurried to the school-room, and passing by the win- 
dow, saw the hoops, rakes, &c. all thrown upon the grass. 
“You are sad untidy children,” exclaimed Margaret, “ those 
things should have been neatly put away.” 

“Why sister,” replied Charlotte, laughing, ‘‘you said we must 
come in directly, and ought to have been here, with our books 
ready, half-an-hour before. So we Aave been here, and the books 
have been here, and the things lying there, for the last ten mi- 
nutes; all in obedience to your commands.” 

Margaret felt the color rise, but repressing her anger with some 
difficulty, she quietly rejoined, “Charlotte, you are an impertinent 
little girl; however, let us lose no more time now.” 

It was not to be expected that the season of tuition would pass 
very smoothly or profitably. In the course of the morning, all 
Mr. Benson’s predictions were verified: and when dinner had 
commenced, the little girls, according to their respective degrees 
of quickness in unrobing, came running in, each with her hands 
over her head, tying her pinafore; while Margaret, flushed with. 
vexation and their hasty walk, could ill bear the smile of her 
merry brothers. Her papa said nothing, which seemed worse 
than if he had spoken ever so sharply: while her uncle endea- 
voured to straighten matters, by talking, and eating, and helping 
the young folks, as if no impropriety had taken place. 

By the time dinner was over, Margaret had recovered herself 
sufficiently to offer an apology. “1 am sorry, papa, that l wes 
late again to-day, but | was so hindered all the morning, I could 
not help it.”’ 

“Or rather, at the commencement of the morning, Margaret, 
To-day’s failure, however, cannot be altered now; for the future, 
you must adopt new plans. But we will not choose this time, 
when your mind is raffled, for entering on the subject. The 
coming hours, I dare say, will pass more smoothly, so that by 
evening you will feel refreshed, and ready to receive advice cheer- 
fully.” 

After tea, Mr. Benson invited his daughter into the library; 
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saying, half-gravely, and half-playfally, “‘ We will form ourselves 
into a Committee of Management.” 

“Oh! I shall be truly glad,” exclaimed Margaret, “ when the 
management no longer rests with me. Dear mamma wil! be 
home in a fortnight.”’ 

“And you will have learned to welcome her with increased 
affection, and a double sense of the value of her wise and gentle 
rule. This is one great advantage, which a daughter derives from 
the temporary absence of her mother. Young people are so apt 
to dislike one little arrangement or another, and fancy they could 
order things better; that it is well for them, occasionally, to feel 
the whole weight of the domestic burden. They are thus taught 
to admire and honor the equanimity with which it is sustained ; 
never by discontent, to render it more irksome, but to lighten 
the load, by every possible assistance. Yet, do not mistake me, 
dear girl, you perhaps, need this lesson as little as any one. 
Your beloved mamma and myself, I would thankfully acknow- 
ledge, have always received from you, duty, respect, and love, to 
our hearts’ content. Still, we ought to improve passing occur- 
rences, not only to correct what is wrong, but to strengthen what 
is right in our conduct. So far en passant; now for the great 
question we are met to discuss. How are we to suit our hours 
for the coming fortnight, so as to contrive to board together?” 

“No; pray, papa, don’t laugh at me. I may be a bad ma- 
nager, but indeed you do forget, that when I try to fill mamma’s 
place, I have my own concerns to attend to also.”’ 

“And | suppose, when you are out, mamma renders some- 
thing of the same double service: nevertheless, we al! eat at the 
same time.”’ 

“Well, I often wonder how mamma manages, for it is not 
only our own family occupations, but there are such continual 
interruptions from without. I am sure, this morning, J was 
obliged to be quite unfeeling to a poor woman, who would have 
kept me almost to this time, telling me her troubles.” 

“Margaret,” said Mr. Benson, looking serious, “if you wish 
it, I can give a clue to, and a remedy for, almost all your diffi- 
culties.”’ 

“Do, papa, and I will thank you from my very heart.” 
“*Well then, my child, Scripture says, ‘There is a time for 
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every thing under the sun,’ ‘and it is by attending to this short 
sentence, that your mother accomplishes so much, with such 
apparent ease. For instance, the applications for linen, she has 
appointed to be at half-past eight.’ ’’ 

‘** But it was half-past nine, papa, when the woman came to- 
day.” 

“Her second call; the first was punctual. But Lawrence told 
her, Miss Benson was engaged; so, as she was going further, 
she agreed to call again.” 

Margaret burst into tears. ‘O papa, I could do nothing pro- 
perly, if I rushed into my daily employments without a moment 
to myself, to seek help from God, and to study his Holy Word. 
I could not live so, even for a fortnight. I should have no 
strength, no safeguard; every hour I should be falling into sin.” 

‘* «Quiet yourself, my child. You may rest assured, that far 
from suggesting, I should deeply mourn over any negligence in 
your private devotion; but there is a time for that, also. You 
would find an earlier hour, much more undisturbed, profitable, 
and delightful. Here, Margaret, is the root of the entire evil, 
‘a little more sleep, and a little more slumber’. Thus employ- 
ments are delayed, till they crowd one upon another; and ser- 
vices, which might have been pleasures, are changed into bur- 
dens. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, papa. But I cannot wake myself earlier, I feel so 
tired and sleepy.” 

“«That, my love, is habit. You would shake off drowsiness 
just as well, an hour sooner, if you resolutely began to rise. 
We have been speaking of your mamma; how early she is ready 
for active usefulness. Yet, believe me, she never neglects her 
own soul, in a mistaken zeal for the good of others. It is 
because her countenance has been made to shine, by communion 
with the God of love; that it beams so kindly on us all: In 
speaking however, of an earthly pattern, let us not forget our 
far higher example—our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
description of his life, as respected man, is contained in a few 
words, ‘He went about doing good.’ And if we search the sacred 
pages, we shall see how He did it; not grudgingly, nor of neces- 
sity; not merely as one way of fulfilling all righteousness; but 
with deep feeling, interest, and delight. Just turn, Margaret, 
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to the sixth chapter of St. Mark’s gospel : at the thirticth verse, 


we are told, that ‘the Apostles had gathered themselves together, 


to tell their Lord what they had done, and what they had taught ;’ 
an important season we should say, of ministerial instruction for 
themselves, and for the future church. Therefore, the Lord 
Jesus, said ‘Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile: for there were many coming and going, and they 
had no leisure so much as to eat. And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privately.’ Both Christ and his disciples 
seemed greatly to need bodily rest: and the latter, no doubt, 
delighted in the prospect of relating in that quiet hour, their suc- 
cessful labors: and receiving instruction and commendation from 
their blessed Master. But when they reached the desired spot, 
how did they find it? ‘The people saw them departing, and 
many knew him, and ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out- 
went them, and came together unto Him.’” 

The tears started afresh in Margaret's eyes.—“ O papa, under 
such circumstances how many would have said,—perhaps even 
some of our Redeemer’s sincere followers would have said, ‘there 
is no peace.’ ” 

“Weil, love, did Jesus say so? Read the thirty-fourth verse.” 

“ * And Jesus when he came out saw much people ;’ and—oh, 
how beautifully does it follow !—‘ was moved with compassion 
toward them, because they were as sheep having no shepherd: 
and he began to teach them many things.’ ” 

“ Yes, my child, and having thus benefited their souls, he 
relieved their bodily wants also. Have we not reason to say, 


* Thy blest example may we trace, 
To teach us what we ought to be ; 
Make us by thy transforming grace, 
Dear Saviour ! daily more like Thee. 


—more self-denying, more tenderly interested in the welfare of 
those around us.” | 

“ Indeed we ought, papa: and you will not think I am calling 
this in question ; if, notwithstanding, I ask, does not the regu- 
lation of our own sinful hearts require such leisure as was quite 
unnecessary for our divine and perfect Lord? Must we not seek 
time for frequent, earnest prayer ?”’ 
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** Assuredly we must; otherwise all our attempted service 
will be nothing worth. And so, indeed, did our blessed Saviour. 
Though neither oppressed by corruption nor spiritual weakness, 
we find Him under all the circumstances of his life, constant in 
prayer. His communion with God was as unremitting as the 
exercise of his love to man. Both as a pattern to us, and because 
his holy nature delighted in converse with his Heavenly Father ; 
the Lord of glory when he dwelt below, was eminently a man of 
prayer. Did he ever rejoice in spirit, his joy arose in thanke- 
giving: ‘I thank thee, O Father! Lord of heaven and earth.’ 
Was his soul sorrowful, even unto death; he prayed more 
earnestly. In the performance of his mighty miracles; when he 
took the loaves he was about to multiply, he gavethanks. When 
he recalled Lazarus to life, he lifted up his eyes, saying, ‘ Father, 
I thank thee!’ And when, for our sins, Jehovah had withdrawn 
from him the light of his countenance; O! with what a great, 
and bitter cry did he exclaim, ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ Our Saviour’s was a life of oneness and com- 
munion with Him who is eternal, immortal, invisible.” 

“ Yes,” replied Margaret, with deep seriousness, ‘‘ and there- 
fore it seems to me that quiet seasons for stated prayer were less” 
important.” 

‘“« Christ himself did not think so; or we should not read of 
his rising up a great while before day to enjoy this blessed privi- 
lege: nor that after a day of labor, he continued all night in 
prayer toGod. What a lesson is here, that we must not suffer 
the most important active duties to separate between God and 
our souls—a lesson, I mean, on the nature not the measure of 
our engagements. Your employments are not so arduous, nor 
your frame so strong, that you either need, or would be able to 
sustain such lengthened wakefulness: yet: thus much we are 
surely taught by our Saviour'’s conduct, that we should redeem 
time from unnecessary sleep, secure the undisturbed golden hour 
_of morning, and not suffer either trifling or busy occupations to 
encroach on our retirement. Nor should any thing be suffered 
to abide in our hearts that would hinder devotional feeling, and 
heavenly contemplation.” 

So ended this interesting conversation: and the following day 
saw our young friend with open casement, inhaling the fresh 
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364 A Scene on a Heathen Coast. 


the heart-subduing truths of the Christian religion to the 
benighted pagan. There, a little way from the slore, is the hum- 
ble missionary house, and the old toil-worn Missionary stands 
with tears of joy in the door, waiting to greet the new band of 
laborers to the mission field. The native children of his school 
press round him and share his joy, while their fathers and all 
the rude heathen of the hills ran down to the beach to see the 
approaching ships. Slowly they near each other and the land; 
one bearing in the starry drapery at its masthead, a gilded eagle, 
and the other a lion, and on their decks men in black and men 
in red, but all speaking the same language, professing to be chil- 
dren of the same Heavenly Father. A sign of mutual recognition 
passes between the two ships, and a hundred doors instantly 
open in their sides, disclosing rows of large mouthed cannon. 
Every man on board brandishes a sword or a loaded musket, 
except the missionary, who carries a Bible at his side instead of 
the cartridge-box. A moment of silence ensues, while an Ame- 
rican and English minister of the gospel of peace pray to the 
God of battles to fight for both the eagle and the lion. Then, 
like floating volcanoes, the two vessels belch forth at each other 
from their iron craters fire and smoke and torrents of red lava. 
Rocking and reeling in the reddened sea, the tall-masted ships 
approach each other amid the horrid combustion. The tempest 
of fire and smoke grows more and more terrific. The quick 
explosion and crash of the iron thunderbolts; the falling of 
masts ; the cry of fighting and dying men ; the groaning of the 
broken-ribbed ships ; the plunge of headless bodies beneath the 
crimsoned waves ; the hoarse braying of the battle trumpet ; the 
oaths and fierce imprecations of maddened human beings, all 
mingling their hellish echoes in the fiery chaos, are to the uncon- 
verted pagans on shore the sound of the feet which profess to 
** bring good tidings of great joy to all people.” To their unen- 
lightened hearts, this ministration of fire and blood, this scene 
of mutual butchery, is associated with the ministrations of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ,—an illustration of international Christi- 
anity among Christian nations !-—Follow these missionaries to 
the shore from the slippery decks of the two dismantled ships. 
Release them from the law that made them enemies, and let them 
stand up before the unchristianised natives, and with their shoes 
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full of Christian blood, tell them the story of the cross, of the 
peace-breathing doctrines of Jesus; of the spirit of his life and 
. precepts ; of his great law of love, which commands his followers 
( to love their enemics; to resist not evil, but to overcome evil 
with good. How, think you, would such precepts from such 
lips, fall upon pagan ears? After such a baptism in fire and 
blood and burning hate, what element would there remain in the 
| Christian religion to commend it to the hearts of the worshippers 
of Juggernaut? 

Is this a fancy sketch, American and English Christians? It 
is but a back-ground lineament, feebly drawn,—a minor incident 
of that great catastrophe imminent upon humanity in this matter 
of the Oregon Territory. If this world is ever to be redeemed from 
the tyranny of darkness and despotism of sin, it will, it must, be 
done through the Anglo-Saxon race. A war between England 
and America, for any cause, would be a war with God, his Gos- 
pel, the spirit and precepts of his religion ; with all living and 
future generations of men on the whole earth. The discharge 
of the first paixhan gun in such a contest would not only sink a 
ship, but it would sink the whole heathen world to the deepest 
depths of that moral night in which they groped a century ago! 
A war between England and America!—it would be the greatest 
curse that has visited this world since the Fall of man! 

Worcester, U. S. ELIHU BURRITT. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—Sirx Houmpnury Davy, Bart. 


TaLent is not confined to any locality. It is found in the 
obscure hamlet, as well as in the populous city. God has dis- 
} tributed it largely through the world. A rough and unpolished 
exterior may contain a fine and cultivated mind, as in the case 

of AZsop among the ancients, and Opie among the moderns, a 
: striking illustration of the sentiment of Cowper:— 


God gives to every man 
The temper, genius, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him unto life, and lets him fall 
Into the niche he was ordained to fill. 


In no instance was this more remarkably exemplified than in 
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the history of Sir Humphry Davy, a native of Penzance, Corn- 
wall. His father, who had a small estate at Varfell, near 
Mount’s Bay, was an ornamental wood carver. His mother, 
Grace Millett, a most amiable woman, who lost her parents at an 
early period, was received into the family of the benevolent 
Mr. John Tonkin, a surgeon of Penzance, to whom she and her 
sisters were indebted for an excellent education. 

Humphry Davy, the elder son of this marriage, was first placed 
at a seminary, conducted by Mr. Bushell, and subsequently 
removed to the grammar school at Penzance, under the Rev. 
J.C. Coryton, at both which he discovered talents of no common 
order. The earliest character which he manifested was that of 
extraordinary quickness of apprehension. ‘“‘ At the age of five 
years,”’ says Dr. Paris, “‘ he would turn over the pages of a book 
as rapidly, as if he were hunting for pictures, or merely engaged 
in counting the leaves; and yet, when questioned, he generally 
gave a satisfactory account of the contents.”” He was fond of 
reading history and works of fancy, and made occasional and 
not unsuccessful attempts at oratory, and the recital of marvel- 
lous stories. He sometimes amused and astonished his juvenile 
companions with chemical experiments, added to which, he was 
a sportsman and an angler, in which he took much delight, even 
to the latest period of his life. 

In 1793, he was placed at Dr. Cardew’s school at Truro, where 
he soon took his proper station among his class-mates. His 
father died the year after; and in 1795, he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Borlase, an apothecary at Penzance, where he turned his 
attention to chemistry and geology ; and, according to Dr. Paris, 
“ thought more of the bowels of the earth, than of the stomachs 
of his patients, and when he should have been bleeding the sick, 
he was opening veins in the granite.” His chemical operations 
were carried on in the garret of Mr. Tonkin, the benevolent 
friend already referred to, who often called him jocosely, “the 
philosopher,” and “ Sir Humphry.” On one occasion, being 
bitten by a dog supposed to be rabid, he promptly took out his 
pocket knife, and very deliberately cut out the part. From an 
early age, chemistry appeared to be his forte. One of his first 
experiments was to discover the quality of the air contained in 
the bladders of sea weed. Every thing that could be converted 
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into chemical apparatus, he eagerly appropriated to that pur- 
pose. A French brig having been wrecked near the Land's-end, 
the surgeon presented to him his case of instruments; from the 
materials of which he speedily manufactured an air pump, by the 
aid of which, he made many experiments, and laid the foundation 
of his subsequent skill and celebrity. His first attempt was to 
prove the non-materiality of caloric, in which he was unsuccess- 
ful, though his essay on the subject brought him into notice, and 
his abilities attracted the attention of Mr. Davies Giddy, after- 
wards Mr. Gilbert, president of the Royal Society, who offered 
him the use of his library, and introduced him to Dr, Beddoes, 
the founder of the Pneumatic Institution at Bristol, from whom 
he accepted the situation of superintendent of that Institution, 
and removed thither October 2, 1798. Here he carried on his 
experiments, and first discovered the respirability and intoxicating 
effects of nitrous oxide, the result of which he afterwards pub- 
lished in a volume which attracted great attention, and induced 
Count Rumford to apply to him to fill the chemical chair of the 
newly formed Institution of Great Britain. Here he gained 
universal applause. The sensation excited by his lectures was 
scarcely to be conceived. Men of the first rank and talent 
crowded to hear him; courted his society, and appeared to be 
proud of his acquaintance. This amazing popularity excited his 
vanity and ambition, which afterwards appeared in his habits 
and manners. Great popularity is, often a snare; it has made 
many an individual giddy, and been the ruin of numbers. Of 
this there have been many awful instances, both in ancient and 
modern times, not only in the world but in the church. If 
adversity has slain its thousands, prosperity has slain its tens of 
thousands. How needful the caution, “ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall!” 

During his residence at Bristol, Mr. Davy was introduced to 
many eminent scientific characters. Among his associates were 


_ Coleridge, Southey, Gregory, Watt, Thomson, and Clayfield. 


We have already noticed his engagement at the Royal Institu- 
tion, where his unwearied labors so affected his health, that to 
recruit it, he took a journey to Cornwall, accompanied by his 
friend Mr. Underwood. Upon his return, says Dr. Paris, “he 
delivered his introductory lecture to a crowded and enlightened 
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audience, in the theatre of the Royal Institution, which was 
afterwards printed. It contained a masterly view of the benefits 
to be derived from the various branches of science. His style 
gained him many admirers. Coleridge, who regularly attended 
his lectures, being asked why he did so, replied, “I attend Davy’s 
Lectures to increase my stock of metaphors.” 

After the fatigues of the first session at the Royal institution, 
he took an excursion into Wales, in company with his friend 
Mr. Purkis. During their stay at an inn, they were one evening 
joined by a stranger, who talked very fluently on scientific sub- 
jects, and continued to do so till Davy left the room. Mr. 
Purkis then asked the stranger, how he liked his friend, and 
whether he considered him a proficient in science? He answered, 
coolly, that “‘ he appeared rather a clever young man, with some 
general scientific knowledge,” and asked his name. Being told 
that it was Davy, of the Royal Institation, he exclaimed, “ Indeed ! 
was that really Davy? how have I exposed my ignorance and 
presumption.” This is one of the numerous instances wherein 
persons have evinced their want of caution in conversation. 

» Success continued to mark the course of Mr. Davy. In 1803 
he was elected a member of the Royal Society, and professor of 
chemistry to the Board of Agriculture, with a salary of £100 per 
annum. The lectures delivered before them for ten years, were 
published in 1813, and are still in high estimation. 

Ose of his earliest friends was Sir Thomas Bernard, who set 
apazt a large portinn of ground at his villa. near Roehampton, 
for agricultural experiments under the direction of Davy. In 
1805, he presented a valuable collection of minerals to the Royal 
Institution, and in the same year was appointed director of the 
laboratory. In the summer he visited Ireland and Wales for 
geological purposes, and having read @ paper on a new mineral 
called wavellite, before the Royal Society, he was afterwards 
chosen secretary and member of the Council, having been pre- 
viously elected an honorary member of the Dublin Society. 

In the year 1806, he communicated to the world the results of 
his experiments on galvanism. In his Bakerian lecture, delivered 
November 20, 1806, he exposed the true theory of galvanic action, 
and its relation to chemistry; of which Dr. Paris says, “‘ This 
grand display of scientific light, burst upon Europe like a splendid 
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meteor, throwing its radiance into the deepest recesses, and 
opening to the view of philosophers new and unexpected regions.”” 
The lastitute of France, unsolicited, awarded to Davy, the prize 
of 3,000 francs, founded by Bonaparte for the most important 
discoveries in galvanism and electricity. Next followed his dis- 
covery of the metal to which he gave the name of potassium, 
announced in the second Bakerian lecture, read before the Royal 
Society, November, 1807. The discovery of potassium produced 
an intense sensation in the scientific world, and ‘crowds attended 
his laboratory to question him upon its naturé and relations, He 
was shortly after seized with a dangerous illness; which was 
nated the following epigram :—~ 
| Says Davy to Baryt, “ I’ve a strong inclination; 

To try to effeet your de-oxydation ;” 

But Baryt replies, “ Have a care of your mirth, «= ©) 

"Having delivered « course of before the 
in 1810, he was honored by Trinity College; with the degree’ of 
LL D., and April 8, 1812, he received the honor of knighthood 
at Carlton house, from His Majesty George IV. “Seest thow a 
man diligeat in his business ? he shall stand before kings ; he shall 
not stand before mean men” (Prov. xxii. 29.) The day after, 
he resigned his professorship of the Royal Institution, and onthe 
_ 11th of April, he was married to the widow of Shuckburgh Ashby 
Esq., a lady of considerable fortune. wis 
His industry was exemplary. In June 18t2, he published the 

first part of his “‘ Elements of Chemical Philosophy,’’ a work well 
worthy the genius of the author; and shortly after he presented 
to the Royal Society a paper on the combinations of phosphorus 
and sulphur. In October following, he was engaged in the ex- 
amination of a detonating substance now known as. chloride ‘of 
nitrogen, in which he received @ wound in the eye: He renewed 
the experiment in the Spring ;-and in July, read a second paper 
duced in different chemical processes on fluor spar. : 


Having obtained permission of the 
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Mr. Faraday, where he met his old friend Underwood. Here he 
experienced the utmost kindness, and was elected a corresponding 
member of the Imperial Institute of France: favors which he 
i seemed scarcely to acknowledge, and of which he appeared in 
many respects to be insensible.. “‘ There was,” says Dr. Paris, 
i} “a flippancy in his manner, a superciliousness and hauteur in his 
| deportment which surprised as much as they offended.” From 
| Paris he travelled to Montpelier, Nice, Turin, Genoa, and Florence, 
| where, in the laboratory of the Academia del Cimento, he prose- 
A cuted his researches on iodine, After visiting Rome, Naples, 
i the south of Germany, and the north of France, he returned to 
| England, April 23, 1815. 

The attention of Sir Humphry Davy was next turned to the 
subject of the explosions in coal mines, produced by a mixture of 
inflammable gas and the air of the atmosphere, known by the 
name of fire damp, and the discovery of means for preventing 
them. After many experiments, he found-that a wire gauze con- | 
sisting of wires from one fortieth to one sixtieth of an inch in 
diameter, and woven so as to contain upwards of 700 apertures 
in @ square inch, was best edapted for the purpose. He there- 
fore constrected the safety lamp. now so well known, which 
is completely inclosed by a covering of this wire gauze, through 
which no flame can pass, and which thus obviates every chance 
of an explosion. This lamp converts the deadly fire damp into a 
means of supplying light; for when it is surrounded by an explo- 
sive atmosphere, every opening becomes a point of inflammation, | 
the gas burns inside the lamp, and the whole is in a general glow. 

. For an invention so beneficial to human life, Sir H. Davy 
received accumulated honors. A service of plate worth nearly 
£2,000 was presented to him by the coal owners and other 
gentlemen at Newcastle. The chairman, Mr. Lambton, in his 
address to him observed, “‘ If your fame had needed anything to 
make it immortal, this discovery alone would have carried it down 
to future ages, and cvonnected it with benefits and blessings.” 
The Emperor Alexander of Russia having received from him a — 
model of his safety lamp, transmitted to him in retura, a valuable 
silver gilt vase, in testimony of his admiration of the invention. 
For this discovery, and his papers on flame, &c., which gained for 
him the Rumford Medals, the government created him a baronct, 
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October 20, 1818. An improved ming has. one been invented 
by Upton and Roberts. 

At the end of the 
of the government, for the purpose of unrolling the papyri. at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. He returned to London in 1820, 
and was elected to the president’s chair of the Royal Society, in 
the place of Sir Joseph Banks; but his health continuing to 
decline, he was prevented from giving that attention to science 
and to his duties as president, which he had previously done. 
He likewise suffered from an attack of apoplexy in 1826, and 
although he was so much recovered as to be able the next year to 
travel to Italy, yet he found it necessary to resign the chair of the 
Royal Society, which was filled pro tempore, by Mr. Davies 
Gilbert. 

It would exceed the limits of this sketch, detail: the 
discoveries of this indefatigable man. It is to be regretted, that 
a mind that could enter so deeply into the arcana of nature, 
should not have been more interested in the sublimer subject of 
religion. We have no account of his researches into the things 
of the Spirit of God. . It is the “‘memory of the just, that is 
really blessed.’’ Posterity will look back with admiration upon 


the efforts of Davy to acquire and to increase the knowledge of 


chemistry ; but how different the feeling fram. that inspired by 
the men whose incessant desire is to be instrumental in leading 
sinners to the knowledge of Christ, wliom. to know is life ever- 
lasting. The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 

In the spring of 1829, Sir H. Davy left England for the last 
time. At Rome he became alarmingly ill, and: desired. to be 
removed to Geneva, where he arrived May 28. Although he then 
appeared tolerably well, he expired the day following, in the 
presence of Lady Davy, his brother, and Mr. Tobin. . According 
to his own request, he was buried at Geneva, and a tablet-to 
record his memory, was afterwards placed by his widow: in 
Westminster Abbey. After his death, was published his “* Con- 
solations in Travel, or the last days of a Philosopher ;’’ which 
Dr. Paris, to whom we are indebted for the particulars, calls an 
extraordinary and interesting work. 


While we admire the industry, hosutlenenanheanemdie 
of this great man, and the benefits conferred upon society by his 
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arduous labors, we cannot withold the remark—how brilliant his 
character would have appeared, had it been ornamented by religion! 
| Reason and scripture and heaven all exclaim in sweet inviting 
| accents, “‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
| ng “Thrice happy are they, who hear and obey.”’ 

| Penryn. R. C, 


MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
oR, 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


TH August 1. Blessed be God, if He has made me of his court, 
| though not of his council.— Bp. Hall. 

2. How shall my God glorify me, if I give his glory to 
another Warwick. 

| 3. “Can do,” is easily carried. 

4. When defamed, abused, wronged, can you speedily turn 
your thoughts to lay hold of every suitable reason that may 
blunt the edge of your resentment, instead of laboring to sharpen 
it by thinking of the injury itself ?— Thornton. 

5. These two words, in and out, do divide all the inhabitants 
of the earth. All persons are either in the Lord, or without God 
in the world.— Dorney. 

6. ‘God will have faith as a hand to work, as well as a hand 
to receive.—Spurstowe. 

7. Now pray tell me, when you read the commandments do 
ye think the thou there doth belong to you? And why should 
not the “thee” of the promise, as well as the “thou” of the 
commandment ?— Bridge. 

8. Since God allows His enemy to go up and down in the 
world, how deep should be our suspicion of the world.—Cecil. 

9. What a wondrous scene is presented to our view as going 
on in heaven, when the believer in the retirement of his closet is 
on his knees, pouring out his heart in prayer. We there behold 
the Father listening to the supplications of a beloved child, the 
Son lifting up in his behalf the voice of pleading intercession, the 
Spirit helping his infirmities —Hugh White. 

10. A christian’s glory is Christ in heaven ; and Christ’s glory 
a christian upon earth.— Martin Luther. 
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11. Make my heart, hewn out of a harder rock than thy 
Son’s sepulchre was, a fit receptacle, not for a dead, but fora 
living Jesus! As that sepulchre never contained any but Jesus, 
so let my heart entertain nothing but Thee.— Featley. 

12. Who would not call himself the chief of sinners, when 
conscious that he is esteemed by others the chief of saints.— 
Thoughts in Retirement. 

13. True repentance is never too late, but late repentance is 
seldom true.—James. 

14. There can be no such thing as disappointment to me, for I 
have no desire but that God's will may be accomplished.— Payson. 

15. The growth of grace in the soul is generally more like 
that of the oak, than the gourd.— Newfon. 

16. It is one of the beauties of God’s works, that while we 
labor to effect one end by many means, He, with the utmost 
facility, effects many ends by one means.— Lady Powerscourt 

17. Till man has descended into the hell of his own heart, he 
can never ascend into the heaven of God.— Augustine. 

18. The thoughts of a child of God are still taking wing and 
flying upwards towards heaven, and every one of them carries his 
heart richly fraught with divine grace. One thought is laden with 
the actings of faith, another with the actings of hope, another with 
the actings of love, and they never leave ascending till they get 
into the presence of God, and lay their rich treasure in his 
bosom ; and God again fills them with heavenly treasures, and 
bids one thought carry a smile to the soul, and tell it how dear 
it is to Him; by another thought he conveys strength, and by 
another comfort, and sends all away laden with precious treasures. 
If your thoughts traffic only in the earth then your treasure is 
there; if in heaven, then your treasure is in heaven.— Bp. Hopkins. 

19. If we are wicked, we hurt not God, but ourselves; if we 
are righteous, the benefit is to us, not to Him.—B. Ball. 

20. Your state is not to be measured by the opposition sin 
makes to you, but by the opposition you make to sin.— Owen. 

21. Faith never appears so bright, as when it is the only star 
that shines.— Bp. Wilson. 

22. The devil is described as a liar and a murderer; his 
religion is therefore easily to be tracked through the world, for 
the lie is everywhere detected by the murder.— Dr. McCaul. 
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23. It is no great proof of virtue not to trouble others; but 
this is excellent, quietly to bear the trouble they give to us.— 
Bp. Patrick. 

24. Where providence has placed us, it is best for us to be, 
and except so far as by our time we may unfit ourselves, of which 
we have little right to complain, we are, what for our situation it 
is best we should be.— Caroline Fry. 

25. Many will be forward to tell what God has done for their 
souls, because that turns to their own praise, who care not for 
telling what God has done against them, and how they deserved 
it.—M,. Henry. 

26. By aspiring to be like God in power, the angels trans- 

gressed ; and so by aspiring to be like God in knowledge, man 
transgressed and fell; but by aspiring to be like God in love, 
neither men nor angels ever transgressed, or shall transgress, for 
it is unto that imitation we are called.— Gregory. 
- 27. What a happiness were it, if every time you come to 
this solemn worship, some of your strongest sins did receive a 
new wound, and some of your weakest graces, a new strength.— 
Leighton. 

28. Temptations will come, but if they are not made welcome 
by you, you have the best of it.—Rutherford. 

29. We must not neglect the duty of a friend, for fear of 
encountering the suspicion of anenemy. ‘Tis better to lose the 
smiles than the souls of men. If thou discharge thy duty the 
sin is his; if not, ’tis thine too.—Flavel. 

30. Many are the heresies which have sprung from a learned 
pride ; from ignorance alone scarcely, perhaps, a single one ; none 
certainly from ignorant humility.— Bp. Wilberforce. 

31. In the hours of calamity we are far more inclined to 
number up our afflictions, than our blessings ; we rather make 
out a plea on the score of what we have deservedly suffered, than 
of what we have most undeservedly enjoyed. We keep good 
account of His judgments, but a very imperfect one of His 
gracious dealings, and tell Him how patiently we have stood 
under the present storm, rather than how long and how care- 
lessly we had basked in the sunshine.— Charlotte Elizabeth. 
L. N. 
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THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 

‘Elihu Burritt was born in New Britain, Connecticut, in the year 
1811, of honest and respectable parents. He enjoyed the privilege of 
attending the “ District school” for some months every year, till he 
was sixteen years old; and by his diligence and attention to his 
studies, he became well versed in the elementary branches of an 
English education, and by cultivating a taste for reading, he acquired 
much valuable information. When he arrived at the age of sixteen, 
his father died, and he was apprenticed to the trade of a blacksmith 
till he had attained his legal majority, when he had gained the reputa- 
tion of being a young man of good, moral, and religious character, a 
skilful workman in his vocation, and one who cherished an ardent 
attachment for books. The Biste was the first book he thoroughly 
studied; and at a very early age, he was familiar with almost every 
passage in the Old and New Testaments. He next availed himself of 
the opportunity of reading, afforded by the “Social Library,’’ in the 
town in which he lived, and afterwards was dependent on the kindness 
of his friends. Before he reached the age of twenty-one he was con- 
versant with the English classics, both in prose and poetry, and passed 
delightfully many of his leisure hours in poring over the pages of 
Milton, Young, Thomson, Cowper, Addison, &c. In the winter of 
the year in which he attained his majority, he commenced, under 
the direction of a brother-in-law who was an accomplished scholar, 
the study of mathematics. About the same time he entered on the 
study of the Latin language, for the purpose of reading Virgil in the 
original. Hesoon after turned his attention to French, which he 
mastered with wonderful facility. He then acquired the Spanish, and 
afterwards the Greek and German languages. During two winters he 
devoted nearly all his time to study, but he was occupied a large 
portion of his time during spring and summer in working at his trade 
as a blacksmith, and in this exemplary way acquiring the means of 
subsistence. 

‘* When about twenty-three years old, he accepted an invitation to 
teach a grammar-school, but this employment did not suit his con- 
venience or his inclination. He was then engaged for a year or two 
as an agent for a manufacturing company, when he returned to his 
anvil, and has since been industriously engaged in the honorable 
occupation of a blacksmith, to which he was apprenticed in his youth ; 
but devotes all his leisure hours to literary pursuits. After having 
mastered the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, and all the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, he turned his attention to oriental literature, 
and in order to avail himself of the facilities afforded by the valuable 
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library of the American Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, he re- 
moved to that place, where he has ever since resided, and been 
regarded as a useful and exemplary citizen. By dint of hard labor 
he has become a proficient in the most difficult languages of Asia, and 
in many of those languages of Europe, which are now nearly disused 
and obsolete—among them are Gaelic, Welsh, Celtic, Saxon, Gothic, 
Icelandic, Russian, Sclavonic, Armenian, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Sanscrit, and Tamul! It was stated, at a public meeting in 
1838, by governor Everett, that Mr. Burritt at that time, by his 
unaided industry alone, had made himself acquainted with fifty lan- 
guages. Mr. Burritt shows no disposition to relax from his labors. 
He usually devotes eight hours to labor, eight hours to study, and 
eight hours to physical indulgence and repose; and by pursuing this 
course, he enjoys the advantages, vainly coveted by many literary 
men—those connected with ‘a sound mind ina healthy body.’ Nor 
does he confine his labors to the mere acquisition of literary wealth; 
he also diffuses it with a liberal hand. He has written many valuable 
articles for periodicals of high standing; he has delivered many 
lectures, which have been replete with interest and valuable informa- 
tion ; and has been repeatedly listened to by large and highly respectable 
audiences in New York, Philadelphia, and other places, with edifica- 
tion and delight. He has not yet reached the meridian of life, and it 
is to be hoped that many years of usefulness are still before him; 
he is, indeed, a man of whom New England may well be proud. 


’The process by which Mr. Burritt has acquired this vast fund of 


learning as developed by himself in the following paragraph, is full of 
encouragement for all our young readers :— 

“* All that I have accomplished, or expect, or hope, to accomplish, 
he says, ‘ has been, and will be, by that plodding, patient, persevering 
process of accretion, which builds the ant-~heap—particle by particle, 
thought by thought, fact by fact. And if I ever was actuated by 
ambition, its highest and farthest aspiration reached no farther than 
the hope to set before the young men of my country an example in 
employing those fragments of time called ‘ odd moments.’ "’ 

Amongst his works of philanthropy, Elihu Burritt issues almost 
weekly 1,000 or 1,200, of his “ Olive Leaves,"® for the press; and in 
proof of his powers of writing, we may mention the fact—a fact per- 
fectly unparalleled in the annals of periodical literature, that the 
articles thus forwarded are regularly printed in about three hundred 
newspapers in various parts of the United States. We hope that our 


* We give a specimen at page 363. 
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indefatigable friend has, ere this, reached England in pursuance of the 
plan, so graphically sketched out by himself, in the following letter:— 

‘ About the first of June,” he writes, “‘ we propose, under certain 
conditions, to take steamer or packet for England. On our arrival, 
we propose to take a private hiekory staff and travel on, like Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, through the country, at the rate of about ten miles a day. 

With a pocket for my wheat, and a pocket for my rye, 
And a jug of water by my side, to drink when I am dry. 

Passing thus leisurely on foot through the agricultural districts, we 
anticipate the opportunity of looking through the hedges, and into 
barn-yards; sometimes into the kitchens of the common people, once 
in a while into a blacksmith’s shop to smite at the anvil. In fact, we 
intend to pull at every latch-string that we find outside the door or. 
gate, and study the physiology of turnips, hay-ricks, cabbages, hops, 
&c., and of all kinds of cattle, sheep, and swine. We propose to 
avoid the lions of the country, and confine our walks to the low lands 
of common life; and to have our conversation and communion chiefly 
with the laboring classes. Perhaps we might get together a knot of 
them some moonshiny night, and talk to them a little on temperance, 
perce, and universal brotherhood. During such a pedestrian tour, 
we think we might see and hear some things which a person could not 
do while whizzing through the country on the railroad at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour.’’ 


“Guquiries and Correspondence. 


Self-preservation. 

Sir,—Would you favor me with your opinion on the following 
subject. Are we, as christians, justified in risking our own lives in 
the mere hope of saving that of another? Our lives are not surely 
our own to peril, how good soever the motive be ? | D. E. 


Ir in no case it be right to peril our lives, why did Paul stand 
in jeopardy every hour, and why were there any martyrs for the 
testimony of Jesus? 

As a general rule, the importance of self-preservation is vastly 
over-rated ; but we cannot give any opinion with reference to 
a particular case, as much must necessarily depend upon circum- 
stances and motive. Wilful suicide is of course utterly repug- 
nant to the Word of God, 
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Geography and Natural History of the Bible. 


Mr. Epitor, Sir,—Will you favor me by suggesting, through the 
pages of your Magazine, some idea, as to the best mode of bringing 
the natural history and geography of the Bible before a scripture-class 
of Sabbath scholars, so as to render it useful and instructive. 

A Yournrut Teacner, 


We think lectures, illustrated by good maps and drawings, a 
very good mode of inculcating general ideas on these subjects; 
but such services are not fitted for the Sabbath. On that day 
we should confine ourselves to the immediate subject embraced 
by the lessons and exercises of the day, only casually explaining 
any allusions of the kind which may occur. 


Knowledge of God. 


Dear Sir,—Will you through the medium of your valuable 
Magazine inform me what I am to do in order to obtain proper views 
respecting God? I attempt to pray, but do not feel the importance 


_ of the Being I wish to address; neither do I feel myself a sMner; and 


yet I wish to be saved. Ametia D. 


Compete and saving views of God’s character are to be 
obtained only from His Own Word—the Bible. He has made 
other revelations of Himself in creation and providence; but 
they have always proved insufficient to guide mankind to a 
knowledge of the truth. 

Those who know nothing of God, as revealed in the scriptures, 
cannot of course pray to Him aright, but He has promised to 
give his Holy Spirit to all who ask his teaching; and when He, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come into the heart, he will lead us into 


all truth, showing us our sins and our Saviour, as made known 
in the Bible. 


- 
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Jericho—Deception—Peter s Call — Gethsemane. 


Dear Sin.—The following questions have occurred to me in the 


course of my reading, to which, would you favor me with answers, I 
should feel much obliged. 
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1. How are we to reconcile the destruction of Jericho, and other 
' cities, by the Israelites, with that attribute of God's character, mercy, 

as they do not appear to have been forewarned ? 

2. Does not 2 Kings vi. 19, appear a deception on Elisha’s 
part? 

3. How can these two passages be reconciled, John i, 37—40; 
and Matt. iv. 18.? 

4. To whom are we indebted for the account of our Saviour’s agony 
in the garden, since his disciples were at the time sleeping ? 

Your’s very obliged, 


A Dousrer. 


1. The people of Jericho were fore-warned : but had it been 
otherwise, their overthrow no more derogates from the merciful 
character of God, than the frequent destruction of thousands by 
earthquake, hurricane, or pestilence. 

2. It wasa deception. Nor is it material to enquire whether 
Elisha was wrong in using it, as the Scriptures never make man 
our example. No human character, portrayed in the Bible, 
was without sin; nor are we enjoined implicitly to follow any. 
Our only pattern is Christ Jesus. 

3. There is no need to reconcile these passages, as they refer to 
different events. When Simon was first called, (John i. 37-42.) 
his name was changed to Cephas or Peter; and as he already 
bore this name when found fishing with Andrew his brother, 
(Matt. iv. 18,) it is evident the latter incident belongs to a sub- 
sequent period of his history, and is in no way connected with his 
original call to the discipleship. 

4. To say that the disciples were sleeping at the time of 
Christ’s agony, conveys an erroneous impression, They were at 
intervals overcome with heaviness, but there is no reason to believe 
these seasons were so protracted as to preclude them from wit- 
nessing any important passage in the history of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings in the garden. 
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Assurance 


Sir.—Do you consider that Christ died for the whole world? If he 
did, was not His atoning blood shed in vain in some cases, and how is 
it possible to know if he died for me? This has caused mé a great 
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deal of anxiety. I long to be assured that I am accepted through the 
blood of Christ, but then I fear it might not have been shed for me. 


Joun, 


Our correspondent supposes a case, and then builds an 
alternative upon it. Christ died for all who desire to participate 
in the benefits arising from his death, and the individual who 
fears that he did not die for him, makes God a liar. 

Assurance is no more the first step in the scheme of salvation 
than in any other system ; and we presume our correspondent 
does not remain inactive in business till he feels perfectly 
assured of success. Yet in this case, there is at best but a pro- 
bability in his favor, whilst in the other, the promise and the 
oath of God are pledged to bring him through. 


The righteous and the wicked. 


S1rx.—Will you oblige me with an explanation of Proverbs xxi. 18. 
VINCENT. 


Tue best commentary is that contained in the parallel text— _ 
Proverbs xi. 8. The wise man is contrasting the ultimate 
advantages of righteousness, with the short-lived triumphs of the 
wicked, and the burden of his argument appears to be this— 
though a sinner do evil an hundred times, and his days be 


prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be well with them that 
fear God ! 


David's Sin.— Prayer of Enquirers.— Saint Worship. 

Dear Sir,—Do you think God ever answers the prayers of any 
but believers? Does he, for example, answer the prayers of a person 
trying to establish the truth of the gospel, who yet finds himself 
almost overcome by the arguments of his antagonist, when he asks 
God for help and wisdom ? 

2. David said, (Psal. li. 4.) “against Thee, Thee only have I 
sinned,” &c. Had he not also transgressed against Uriah? The 
Prodigal Son said to his father, ‘‘ I have sinned against heaven and in 
thy sight.” (Luke xv. 21.) 
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3. The Scriptures speak of saints being made kings and priests for 
ever. Is not this what the Papists found their doctrine of praying to 
saints upon ;—the office of a king being to bestow favors, and that of a 
priest, to offer up, or plead for f EPuraim., 


1. None but believers can pray. “He that cometh to God 
must believe that He is; and that he is the rewarder of those 
that diligently seek him.” But an individual in the circumstances 
described by our correspondent, certainly manifests faith, in 
applying to God for wisdom and direction, as well as by his 
anxiety to believe the gospel, and repel the insinuations of his 
adversary. 

2. The objection stated by our correspondent, has been so 

strongly urged by some critics, as to give rise to the opinion that 
this psalm was neither written by David, nor had any reference 
to the matter of Uriah. We are decidedly opposed to this 
alternative; as we think the internal evidence quite strong 
enough to fix its authorship on David, and determine its refer- 
ence, 
David, as a king, was amenable to no earthly tribunal: he 
could not, so to speak, sin against any but the King of kings 
himself. His confession must, therefore, be understood in this 
sense: “I have sinned, and done wickedly; but as I am not 
answerable to man, my confession must be made to Thee, for 
against Thee only have I sinned,”’ &c. 

3. Popery assumes, that the fact of the saints reigning 
together with Christ, gives them a claim to be honored and 
invocated. But it is evident, from numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture, that such an inference is not only unwarranted, but highly 
reprehensible and dangerous, (see Matt. iv.10. Acts x. 26, and 
xiv. 15. Col. ii. 18. I Tim.i. 7, and ii. 5, &c. &c.) 


WANT AND EXCESS. 


As there is a misery in want, so there is a danger in excess. 
I would therefore desire neither more nor less than enough. I 
inay die of a surfeit, as well as of hunger. 


. 
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POETRY. 


THE SEA GARDEN. 
By 8. Revell. 
—* WEL, little people! what have ye done, 
On the shining beach since the rising sun? 
Have ye watch’d the light foam of the silvery waves, 
14 Or climbed the wild cliffs, or seen the caves?” 


—*‘ We have gather'd fresh buds from the upland lea, 
| And planted a garden beside the sea : 
Vb The sand is damp, and the sky is fair, 

| And long shall our garden flourish there.” 


—“‘Ah, little sweet ones? the sunny sky 
Oft changes to gloom as clouds roll by : 
And thunder rolls, as the day has flown, 
On whose dawning an eastern glory shone.” 


So onward we passed. In a few short hours 
Returning again, we sought the flowers ; 

No wind had ruffled the billowy store, 

No tempest had swept o’er that peaceful shore. 


| 
ae Yet the garden was gone, with its colors sheen, 
* i Hi Nor a vestige told where its place had been : 


| The tide in its course had borne away 
Each dark green leaf, and each petal gay. 


There’s a lesson to learn from this simple tale ; 
~—~How soon shall our earthly treasures fail ! — 
In perishing beauty awhile they stand, 

Like rootless stems in the treacherous sand. 


It needs not the shock of the tempest’s ire, 
Tho’ oft it comes, with its breath of fire : 
But the natural course of life's short day, 
Brings a tide which bears our joys away. 
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Childhood’s blossoms! where are they 
Or the wreaths that crown the youthful brow ? 
E’en the stronger tints of manhood’s flowers, 
Shall have pass'd away with the evening hours. 


Beyond the light sand may our portion be ; 

Above the vain earth, and the changing sea : 

Fix’d in the land of light and love, 

Rooted in hopes that shall never remove.— 

There may the heart, with its treasures remain, 
The purchase and gift of the Lamb that was slain. . 


A PASSAGE FROM LIFE. 


Amipst a grove of sheltering trees, a [ttle party strayed, 

Where many a pleasant sight and sound their wandering steps delayed; 
The gentle breeze through clustered boughs made notes so soft and clear 
They could not choose but pause, and lend a gladly listening ear ; 
They stood beneath a rugged hill, and on its open brow 

A votive chapel had been raised, long, long ago;—but now 

All desolate and bleak it stood, transporting fancy’s eye 

Through distant ages, to the days of ancient chivalry. 

Far off the moon looked down upon a calm untroubled sea, 

She seemed to clothe all earthly things in her own purity; | 

She mellowed each bright hue and shade which hung o’er leaf and flower: 
No wonder charms so multiplied prolonged that evening hour. 


At times they spoke: —but oftener gazed upon this lovely scene, 

And dared not speak lest they should mar a beauty so serene; 

Each communed silently with thoughts too deep —perchance too dear— 
To be revealed by earthly words to any human ear. 


They all were young: each heart was rife with youth's own joy and care, 
Each strugyling singly—-for such strife no earthly friend may share ; 
And one, (1 speak alone of her) for many a weary year 

Had waged a ceaseless, secret, fight with hope, and grief, and fear : 
And on that quiet night her thoughts gushed up so fast and strong, 
That to herself she silently sang an unuttered song :— 


Calm, calm and still! 
The moonbeam sleeps on the leafy bill, 
The soft breeze murmurs stealthily 
Over the banks where sweet flowers lie ; 
This reign of peace, and rest, and joy, 
Can aught alloy? 
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Calm, calm and still! 
Perfumes through the balmy air distil, 
The queenly Moon moves silently 
In the blue depths of the vaulted sky, 
Each troubled thing at such peaceful hour 

Must own its power ! 


Calm, calm and still! 
No sound e’en of a rippling rill, 
Or the heavings of ocean's sleepless breast 
Disturbs this scene of perfect rest : 
Here surely naught that is wild and rude 
Shall dare intrude! 


Calm, calm and still! 
As the worshippers on that rocky hill, 
They waged, perchance, full many a strife, 
But left it all with parting life, 
And laid them down to their last, long sleep, 
In silence deep! 


Calm, calm and still! 
Hushed is each sound of woe or weal: 
Each little bird, in its shady nest, 


-Hath sweetly sung itself to rest ; 


In such repose dost thou share a part, 
Thou human heart? 


Calm, calm and still! 
Silence and rest the landscape fill, 
But the heart mid hurrying doubt and fear 
Looks for no perfect quiet here ; 
Oh! when shall such strange conflict cease, 
And all be peace? 


Calm, calm and still! 
Here passions of earth, and an earthly will 
Maintain a ceaseless, boisterous strife ; 
But to those who share a heavenly life, 
A sure and glorious hope is given 
Of rest in heaven! 


Calm, calm and still! 
Unbroken by aught of guilt or ill; 
Each passion hushed by holy Jove, 
Each conflict o’er: in that home above, 


N gught can disturb the perfect rest 
On 
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Calm, calm and still! 
Perfumes through the balmy air distil, 
The queenly Moon moves silently 
In the blue depths of the vaulted sky, 
Each troubled thing at such peaceful hour 

Must own its power ! 
Calm, ca)m and still! 
No sound e’en of a rippling rill, 
Or the heavings of ocean's sleepless breast 
Disturbs this scene of perfect rest : 
Here surely naught that is wild and rude 
Shall dare intrude! 


Calm, calm and still ! 
As the worshippers on that rocky hill, 
They waged, perchance, full many a strife, 
But left it all with parting life, 
And laid them down to their last, long sleep, 
In silence deep! 


Calm, and still! 
Hushed is each sound of woe or weal: 
Each little bird, in its shady nest, 
-Hath sweetly sung itself to rest ; 
In such repose dost thou share a part, 
Thou human heart? 


Calm, calm and still! 
Silence and rest the landscane fill, 
But the heart mid hurrying doubt and fear 
Looks for no perfect quiet here ; 
Oh! when shall such strange conflict cease, 
And all be peace ? 


Calm, calm and still! 
Here passions of earth, and an earthly will 
Maintain a ceaseless, boisterous strife ; 
But to those who share a heavenly life, 
A sure and glorious hope is given 
Of rest in heaven |! 
Calm, calm and still! 
Unbroken by aught of guilt or ill; 
Each passion hushed by holy love, 
Each conflict o’er: in that home above, 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1846. 


NEW DISCOVERIES AT POMPEH. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the interesting discoveries so am- 
ply recorded by our travellers and antiquaries, if appears 
that there are many features of interest, as yet’ unde- 
scribed, among the ruins of the ancient and ill-fated city 
; of Pompeii. During the ‘present year, even, several 
curious and important disclosures have taken place, not 
the least singular of which, are graphically brought before 
us in this spirited sketch of a recent visit to the spot, 
| copied from the “ Illustrated London News.” It is dated, 
Naples, May, 18th 1846:— | 
‘*On the 14th inst., Imade my tenth visit to Pompeii, 
accompanied by an old umbrella and a ‘sketch-book, for 
the purpose of illustrating your jeurnal with a few of the 
latest and most interesting excavations of this ill-fated 
) city. I left Naples at “six o'clock in the morning, by the 
9, railroad, which passes by the modern entrance to Pompeii. 
As I alighted, and heard the convulsive grunt of the 
retiring train, I must confess to a little bit of poetic weak- 
ness—the classic Forum of a city buried, in all its native — 
truth, nearly two thousand years since, greeted my vision, 
whilst my ears were saluted by our most marvellous of 
modern wonders—the steam-engine! 
‘The immediate cause of the recent excavations were the 
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visits of the seventh scientific congress of Italy, and those 
The result of 
the former was the uncovering of a house near the street 


of the Emperor and Empress of Russia. 


of the wine-shops, which was evidently the dwelling of a 
rich citizen—it has all the convenience of a superior 
Roman dwelling. 

“ Our illustration is ‘ The house of the hunter,’ finally 
cleared in February last. This is a very interesting 
dwelling, and possesses some novel features. It was, in 
all probability, the house of a man of wealth, fond of the 
chase. A painting on the right occupies one side of the 
large room. Here are represented wild animals—the lion 
chasing a bull, &c. The upper portion of the house is 
elevated, where stands a gaily-painted column—red and 
yellow in festoons; behind which, and over a doorway, is 
a fresco painting of a summer-house; it may be a repre- 
sentation of some country retreat of the proprietor’s. On 
either side are hunting horns. Passing through this 
doorway, you arrive at a square-built room in excellent 
preservation. The most beautiful painting in this apart- 
ment represents a Vulcan at his forge, assisted by three 
dusky naked figures. This is a fine-composition. The 
Vulcan is Herculean, and drawn with great boldness and 
power. In the niche of the outer room a small statue was 
found in terracotta. The architecture and paintings of 
this house were evidently the caprice of its owner; it is 
singularly rich in decorations, which differ from those 
executed by artists when left to their own fancy; the 
colors are very bright and vivid, particularly those of the 
birds and vases immediately facing the entrance. 

“The house excavated on the occasion of his Russian 
Majesty's visit, does not present any peculiar features, and 
I was unable to gather information about the bronzes and 


amphore found therein. I believe nothing singular or 
rare was discovered. 
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‘‘] had scarcely finished my sketch when I heard the 
rattle of advancing carriages. On my arrival in the street 
of Fortune, 1 found a committee of gentlemen had just 
alighted from their Hackney coaches in the middle of the 
Forum! They were the appointed inspectors of excava- 
tion. I joined them as we proceeded towards the nameless 
street running into that of the theatres. Operations were 
here commenced, when one of the workmen exclaimed, 
‘Bones and money!’ ‘Clear the way!’ shouted half a 
dozen excited antiquaries, as they rushed into a small 
apartment. Here were the bones of three skeletons very 
perfect; and near the hand of a young male, were found 
thirty-seven pieces of silver, and two gold coins ; some of 
the former were attached to the handle of akey. I ex- 
amined the money, and found the silver to be Vespasians, 
and some family coins. The two gold pieces were 
Domitians; both in good order, and one having an inter- 
esting reverse. The unhappy beings who here perished 
may have been the inmates of the dwelling; or, what is 
not improbable, thieves who had profited by the excite- 
ment of the terrific hours, and here concealed themselves 
with their ill-gotten wealth. We know from Pliny that 
the young and active had plenty of time for escape. Some 
peculiar motive must have delayed flight-—-hence the com- 
paratively few skeletons found at Pompeii. 


‘‘We next directed our steps to the spot partially exca-— 


vated for the Empress of Russia. Here a curious portable 
kitchen was found. This singular contrivance is made of 
iron. The upper portion is formed by two circular holes 
for boiling pots. The tabular surface was occupied with 
fire so as to enable other instruments of the kitchen 
to receive the heat which was applied to the elevated 
portion. A handle in the front suggests its portable in- 
tention. 
‘‘ With this event ended one of the most pleasing days at 
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Pompeii I ever remember; in fact, nothing so interesting 
has been disinterred for many months. 

‘“‘ The hot blaze of day was now deepening into night, and 
that sunshine which had given me so much beautiful light 
and shade disappeared. I returned to the railroad with 
two Italian artists, now employed in restoring the house 
of the tragic poet to its original glory. I am glad of this, 
for no descriptions or drawings can ever give one so good 
an idea of a Roman interior as will here present itself 
when completed. 

“* Tshuc! ishuc !—a horrid scream !—we are off for 
Naples: the old world is forgotten: I am once again in 
the howl and hum of the noisiest city in Europe!” 

E. W. B. 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. IX.—SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


“T have heard you remark, my friends,” said that reverend 
brother who had given us an account of John Hobbs, and his 
remarkable change of mind, “that you would rather have an old 
acquaintance brought forward again, than be introduced to a new 
one: Under this assurance, then,” he added, “I am disposed 
to give you a few more particulars of the experience of that poo 
man, John Hobbs.”’ 

“Why call him poor? my brother,” said Paternus; “Is not 
such language too much accommodated to the modes of speech 
of the children of this world, to be used in the present company? 
Is not even the reproach of Christ greater riches than the trea- 
sures of Egypt?’”’ 

“I stand corrected,” replied the speaker, returning the smile 
with which our venerable chairman had made his comment, “ I 
will call my worthy blacksmith, ‘poor’ no more, leaving it to 
worldly men to apply the term to those blessed ones, whose real 
prosperity they are not in a condition to comprehend.”” He then 
at once opened his narrative. 


<‘ It was some years” he said, “after the second visit to the 
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Black House, already spoken of, that, being on my return one 
summer's evening from my friend’s house in the neighbouring 
parish, I passed through the same wood in which I had been 
overtaken by a storm and driven into Hobbs’s house, as before 
related. The sun, though low, was not sect; and though the 
wood had still no very good name, there was no cause to fear the 
meeting of dangerous persons, whilst it was light. But I had 
not passed more than the skirts of it, on the side most distant 
from my own dwelling, when I was made aware of a step behind 
me, and looking back, I perceived my blacksmith carrying some 
instruments of his craft, as if returning from a job. I rather 
lingered when I recognized him, and he was soon up with me; 
for he had more to fear if overtaken by night in this covert, than 
I probably had. He would have passed with a low reverence, if 
I had not said, ‘What John, will you not give me your company 
through the wood ? ’ 

~ “ He looked at his dress; then suiting his-movements to mine, 
he replied to the effect, ‘that he did not count himself worthy to 
bear me company; but that if I would be pleased to overlook all 
disqualifications, he should only be too happy.’ 

‘It is a lovely token when a human being, regenerated, or 
supposing himself to be so, does not presume upon it, to make 
free with those, who are by the divine appointment, his superiors 
in condition; and the modesty of John Hobbs on this occasion 
told with me, much to his advantage; though I soon forgot all 
these considerations and lost all sense of our relative positions in 
life when we were once entered upon those subjects, which occu- 
pied the pre-eminent place in his mind, and in mine I hope, also. 
We had not stepped many paces together, before he remarked, 
‘that there was not gn earth, a place like the present shadowy 
wood-walks which disposed his mind to deep and serious 
thought, and to a sense of gratitude to his heavenly Father, for 
the wonderful things which he had wrought in his favor. But 
why,’ continued he, ‘was I to be chosen from amid so many 
others, not worse, and may be better, than myself, to be made a 
receiver of saving grace? Why did the Lord manifest himself in 
his bounty to me, whilst still hiding his face from the companions 
of my past wicked life?’ 

“Hath not God power over the clay, of the same lump, to 
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make one vessel to honor, and another to dishonor?” I re- 
plied. 
“* Ah! sir,” he replied, ‘that is a fearful passage.’ 
“* But,” said I, ‘ whether we take the idea from scripture or 
_ from experience, we cannot deny that some vessels, made from 
the clay of the same lump ;—that is, some individuals of the family 
of Adam, are made recipients, in the flesh, of the Divine Spirit, 
whilst as far as we believe, this blessing is not enjoyed by others.’ 
We spoke more upon this matter; and when I had told him that 
the believer might well be depressed with a sense of the fearful 
condition of the unbelieving world, he replied, ‘ that he had never- 
theless no reason to despair, but to look to the Saviour, and to 
the declarations which He has given in many passages of scripture, 
of his infinite love and power.” We then turned to other mat- 
ters, and from one thing to another, till he was led to open 
certain passages of his experience since he had been brought to 
see his wickedness, to which I will now call your attention. 

“*Sir,’ said he, ‘my wife and I, in our ignorance, had sup- 
posed that as soon as we should make it known to our decent 
neighbours, that we were desiring to leave off our evil ways and 
lead a life of godliness, the right hand of fellowship would be held 
out to us, applying this passage to our own cases, ‘ Joy shall be 

heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
‘and nine just persons that need no repentance.’ We did not see 
‘that the passage did not suit in many particulars, which was 
afterwards opened out to us by one deeply instructed in scripture ; 
80 we accordingly built ourselves up with the notion that we 
should be welcomed by the eyes, if not the tongues, of many, 
when we appeared with our daughters for the first time at church, 
where we had never been since our marriage, but for such occa- 
sional matters as the rules of society require even the ungodly to 
observe. 

*“ We had fixed Easter Sunday, which was just then nigh at 
hand, for this our first appearance as it were; and I can safely 
say that I scarcely touched the anvil once during the week before, 
without thinking again and again, how I should feel on the Sun- 
day, when joining in prayer with the congregation—myself the 
worst offender, it might be, in the whole building. In short sir, 
H thought of it with mach anxiety; but not so my wife, for 
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although, if years of trial can prove any thing, I believe her im- 
_ pressions of the truth were ever deep, if not deeper than mine, 
yet she, according to the ways of women, never dwelt so long and 
heavily on any matter as it is my nature to do, and was more 
taken up, as I thought, during the week I speak of, in sorting 
and smoothing the children’s clothes against the Sunday, than in 
meditating seriously about what was going to be done. 

*** My son, too, had the same thoughts as me, for coming into 
our kitchen one morning, I heard him talking to his mother on 
the subject, telling her that, ‘he feared she was mistaken if she 
expected to be favorably noticed by her neighbours, who he said, 
thought such sudden and complete changes of mind and conduct 
very suspicious. Our chaplain at the goal,’ he added, ‘ told me 
this ; and I have found what he said come true; for now—at this 
time, there is not any one sort of men who do not look shy on 
me, whenever I show my face.’ | 

*** Ah! poor lad,’ replied my wife, ‘you have been unfor- 
tunate !’ 

“* You mean,’ he answered, ‘ because I may have been, and 
still am called, a jail bird? Well, mother, I got no more than I 
deserved; but God meant it for good.’ 

“The Easter Sunday proved a very fine one, and when I 
observed the respectable figure made by my wife, and the modest 
demeanour of my daughters, whilst we were making our way 
through the woods, the air being scented with the smell of the 
early flowers, and the bells chiming merrily as we went along, 
I cannot but say, that I felt a something of self-satisfaction rising 
in my mind, as if by my late repentance I had deserved the 
pleasure which I then enjoyed, though it was not till afterwards 
that I detected this feeling, and was made to receive the convic- 
tion that it would have been ruin to me then to have been per- 
mitted to walk with religion, in her silver slippers. 1 should, no 
doubt, have soon fallen into close intimacy with Mr. Byends, and 
lost my way, as he did, according to the words of good John 
Bunyan. I think, nay, I am sure, that my wife was altogether 
in as complacent a mood as myself, mistaking the pleasant out- 
ward and easy circumstances of our condition that fair morning 
as we traced the shady wood-walk, for the motions of that Spirit 
which has power to gladden the heart, under circumstances the 
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most unfavorable. So on we went, till coming from under the 
shade of the trees, we entered the lane which leads up to the 
church-yard. There are two cottages under one roof, as you 
know, sir, on one side this lane; and there were two boys at the 
door of one of these—little unkempt, unwashed urchins, much 
in the state in which I had seen mine in those miserable days in 
which my ungodly ways had often put my wife beyond and past 
all careful motherly duties. 

“‘* Eh! Tom,’ cried one to the other of these lads, ‘Eh! what 
have we here?’ 

««*T’eant John Hobbs of the Black House?’ cried the other. 

“«*Tis though,’ returned the first, ‘and the misses too, and 
| Miss Betsy and Miss Mary, I declare; all so prim!’ As we 
| drew near, these little scoffers ran into the houses, appearing 


-_— again behind our daughters when we were passed, and asking 
the girls, ‘if ever they had been at church afore, since they were 


christened ;’ and throwing out several bitter scoffs against fresh 
plumed saints, of such a nature as 1 was certain were repeated 


from the mouths of older persons. 

“** We were not gone far from these cottages before we came to 
a gate leading from the farm-house of most importance in our 
parish, tenanted then by one Mr. Low, an elderly man, witha 
wife and a family of fine grown-up sons and daughters. The 
family was just stepping out into the church lane, as we came 
up, and seeing me take off my hat, my wife and daughters 
dropped their courtesies; but not one of all the party from the 
farm made the smallest return, not because they did not know 
who we were, but because they remembered me too well in days 

that were gone. 

“*] just cast a glance at my wife, and saw that the blood was 
mounted up in her cheeks like fire in dry thatch : however, I drew 
her on, and the girls followed. 

*“«* We came to the church-yard gate near about the time Mr. 
Low and his family did. There was a posse of men and boys 
gathered about the gate, who stood aside to let the farmer and 
his family pass in before us, but half-swung back the gate when 
we would have followed, whilst loud whispers ran round, none 
of which, even in my most hectoring days, could I have quite 

taken up, as the remarks were more general than particular. 
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‘*** Come to the shop for a new neam, hav’n lost his old one,’ 
was one whisper. 

*** No one as finds it, will like to soil his hands by picking on 
it up,’ said another. 

‘**T a’int sure as a new one is to be had,’ said another whis- 
perer. 

‘“‘* Tle should go to the methodishes: they'll give him one in 
no time.’ i 

‘« * Sell him one, Bob,’ added another, ‘if he’ll pay the price.’ 

‘“«*T felt my wife’s hand tremble as it lay on my arm, and I re- 
membered the time, when even one of these whispers would have a 
thrown her quite off her guard. To draw her on again was all pe 
that I could do, but the wicket was held in such a way that it 
was not easy to pass; and he who was foremost in holding it, +. 
was staring me in the face in the most insolent manner. I knew 
the lad, and said, ‘ Come, Dick Thatcher, let the wonjen pass— SH 
do, there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘“* This a’ant their way, nor yours nayther, John Hpbbs; you 
forget’s where you was going when you started; you was going, 
wor'nt you, to Springfield? The fair’s to-morrow, and the town oe 
will be all alive this arternoon.” While speaking, hgwever, he 
made room for us to pass, and on we went. 

«There is a pew in the church—a fine square pew—+belonging 
to the Black House. I knew it: it was not far from the door, and 
being in the church, I led on to it; but the farmer who had sat 
in it for years back, with his wife, held the door clos¢d against 
me, and all I had to do, was, to lead on up the aisle, hpping that 
some of the people would give us sittings in their pews, for there 
was plenty of room. But though we went up and went down 
more than once, no such civility was shewn to us, though people 
got up and looked at us, and looked at one another, jand some 
even smiled and whispered; for the clergyman was not come in, ! 
and the clerk was with him. Seeing a spare form at the bottom 

of the church I walked towards it, and my family follawed, and 

there we sat, and I was led to feel that I was in my aitding place, 


amid the lowest of the people. 
«*« We left the church, being near the door, as soon as the ser- 
vice was over, nor did we speak a word till we were under the 
shade of our wood. by my 
83 
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wife, flew about without respect of persons, like the sparks from 
my forge; whilst I, giving way to my natural temper, acted the 
part of the bellows, blowing up her heat by my murmured 
grumblings. The girls in the meantime, cried from vexation, 
as such young things are apt to do; and thus as I may say, we all 
yielded for a time to the suggestions of our fleshly minds, not- 
withstanding which we were not left to the power of these; for 
does not the word of Truth assure the children of God, that sin 
shall not have dominion over them; and so, according to the 
promise, the rebellious motions of our evil natures presently began 

to quiet themselves down, whilst the Divine Spirit gently insinu- 

ated better thoughts to our minds, exhibiting to them the sweet- 

ness of the contrast between the divine and human dealings with 

sinners, and again shewing us, that as no man can rightly read 

his fellow’s heart, and as the most discerning are liable to be 

misled by false appearances, so it is necessary to be somewhat 
_ cautious in their dealings with such as have not proved the change 
of heart to which they pretend, by a continual course of consis- 
tent conduct. Such reflections as these, passing through our 
minds, soon had their soothing effect upon our tempers. We 
acknowledged that we had more than deserved the contempt 
which had been shewed to us, and which had cut us the more 
for our daughters’ sake ; and we were brought to the determina- 
tion, by the divine favour, of keeping at home as much as 
possible, and never even attempting to put ourselves in the way 
of a neighbour, excepting in my case when called out by business ; 
and in the case of the rest, when we went to church. For to 
give up our appearance in the congregation, we knew would cer- 
tainly be wrong; and we hoped, as indeed we found it, that 
every Sunday we should be allowed to pass with less disagreeable 
observation. 

*“** So to church we went the next Sunday morning, andw ere 
taking our seats on the bench, when one Mr. Bright, an old 
gentleman, a grey headed personage, who owned a little estate 
at the far end of the parish, opened his pew door to us, made us 
all come in, and shewed us every courtesy during the service. 
As we were going out, he addressed me by name, saying, ‘ Mr. 
Hobbs, you and your family are welcome to my pew at all times, 
whether I am present or not, and the oftener you use it,’ he 
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added, ‘the better pleased I shall be, and may the Almighty bless 
to you and your family, every truth which you may hear whilst 
sitting in this place! ’ | | 

‘“*Thus did it please God to hold cut some encouragement to 
our weak and worldly minds, seeing, as no doubt He did in his 
infinite wisdom, that it was just then needful for us,—for with- 
out it I fear that we might have ceased to have attended the place 
of worship at all, for from all others of the congregation ‘we met 
only with very cool looks, our church ‘at that time being served 
by a curate, who rode in from the town, and knew nothing of 
the people; our rector as you know, sir, being absent on account 
of his health, 

“‘*« In the mean while, we found what my son had said to his 
mother, true to the letter; that there was no sort of persons 
among the neighbours who were not shy of us;—one sort for 
one cause, and another for another, so that we were driven back 
as it were, on our God, whenever we might have been tempted 
to seek comfort or pleasure beyond our own household. 

‘“** Mr. Bright did not always sit with us in his pew, for he had 
attended the Sunday school from the time it had been set a going, 
and sometimes sat with the lads in the chancel, but after a time, 
it might be two or more years, he gave us notice that he was 
going away for some months, to be with a sick sister, miles away ; 
and it was not without pain that we heard this announcement. 

““* Well, after he was gone, and when no one came forward to 
take his place in assisting the master with the lads on the Sun- 
day, it came into my mind that I would offer my services. So 
after service, the Sunday following the one I had taken up this 
notion, I presented myself before the curate, as he lingered 
awhile talking with the clerk, and made my proposition. 

“«« Now all that the reverend gentleman knew of me, was, that 
I was a constant attendant at divine worship; so, without asking 
any questions, he told me he was obliged to me for coming for- 
ward, and as I followed him out of the church, he stopped to 
speak to Mr. Griffiths, the paid master of the Sunday school, and 
told him that Mr. Hobbs would take the place of Mr. Bright 
with the boys the next Sunday. Nor did he stop to hear what 
answer Mr. Griffiths should make, but sprang on his horse, 
which a lad held at the church-yard gate, and rode off in no time. 
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“«T had stopped behind my family to get the ear of the curate, 
and so had to walk home alone, and I remember my thoughts as 
I sauntered through the wood better far than those which crossed 
my brain an hour ago. Well, I considered, and so I have got on 
by the divine grace; for I mixed up ideasof the divine grace 
even with those crude notions which I was then indulging —I 
have got on to be so well respected by the parson, as to be 
allowed to take a place of responsibility in the parish. Have I 
not reason to be thankful, not only that this is the case, but for 
the opening thus afforded me of administering instruction to the 
poor children, who in good Mr. Bright have lost their best earthly 
friend? And thus meditating, I walked on, little dreaming that 
I was getting up much too fast in my own self-esteem, and 
needed such a set down as was begun to be administered to me 
not many days afterwards. 

could smile, reverend sir, when I think how I was set up 
the next Sunday, when I said to my wife soon after breakfast, 
‘I must be shaved, and off by times, Peggy, as the schoo! meets 
an hour before service.” And how I bustled and called about 
me, and how briskly I went through the wood, as if there wornt 
such another man in the three kingdoms. Oh! kind sir, how 
perplexed should we be about ourselves, and what could we pos- 
sibly make of our inconsistencies, if we were not taught that 
when the new nature was graffed on the old stock—the sweet 
apple on the crab may hap—the old stock if left to itself throws 
out its shoots, and blossoms as strong as the fairer spray which 
is above it. Soon I went, neither meeting nor overtaking any 
one, till I entered the school house, where I found Mr. Griffiths 
already at work with a class of the bigger boys standing round 
reading, whilst the lesser boys sate shuffling and _— their 
thumbs in lines under the wall. 

““* My ‘Good morning Mr. Griffiths,” was noticed only by a 
very cool and distant bend of the head; whilst, probably in 
order to let off a little of the anger which he did not well know 
how else to discharge, he raised his hand and gave a poor lad 
before him a pretty stout shake—‘ Say mounfaineous, you dunce!’ 
he shouted, ‘ how often have I told you to call it mountain-e-ous!" 
What he meant I know not, but I can’t forget the word, for the 
poor lad roared it out after him till the whole place rang with the 
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‘«« All was quiet again however, soon afterwards, and then I 
said, as I hung my hat on a peg,—* What shall I begin with, Mr. 
Griffiths; shall I take some of these little lads?’ 

“« Without answering me, the master delivered the order— 
‘ Third class, stand up!’ 

«Which is them?’ ‘said a big boy, who seemed to bea 
monitor.’ 

“«The A-B-abs, Dixon, to be sure; what others? See they 
go and stand round Mr. Hobbs there, at the “tother end.’ 

‘*«* Having observed an empty chair, I placed myself; and soon 
a half circle of children were gathered together round me, classed, 
if not according to their learning, yet surely according to their 
various arts of tormenting. The young rogues were, one and 
all, primed for mischief; no doubt put up to it by their elders, 
one or two of the bigger ones staring audaciously in my face, or 
winking at each other; others mis-calling every letter, and 
the third, and more numerous sort, looking hopelessly dull and 
vacant. Still, nothing absolutely insulting was said to me, till 
the little ¢ing-tang went for service, and the lads having fallen 
into their ranks, we began to defile towards the church, Mr. 
Griffiths walking first, at the right hand of the big boys; and I 
following in the same line by the lesser ones. 

“«It seemed to me as if all the gossips in the parish were met 
in the church-lane and church-yard, to gaze at the procession, 
as if there was anything new in it, but my figure; and to be sure 
that, such as it was, seemed a little out of place. 

“«The gossips, however, though looking saucy enough, said 
nothing, until one of the most notable of them, called to her son, 
one of the A-B-C’s, saying, ‘ Aye Ben, lad, thee be’est in the way 
to be a fine scholard now, with such a teacher !’ 

‘“* This was taken up by another in the same strain, ‘ Aye, 
lad, why not? Thee hast a good chance now to get some kind 
of larning: may be how to cover thy faults with a thick cloak 
of cant.’ 

“«The insults became even more personal as they went on. 
One cried out, ‘Saul among the Prophets! and John Hobbs 
turned school-master ! ’ 

“* Another whispered in my ear, ‘ How about them springes 
in the coppice last night, John Hobbs?’ 
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*** Another asked, ‘ Is Will Hobbs turned methodist too?’ with 
other questions and comments which went to my heart, as I 
could not but feel that I was gathering of the fruit of the seed 
sewn by myself,—that in truth | deserved all this and much 
more; and had cause to thank God that through the obedience 
of the Son, it was impossible that the effects of my sins should 
follow me into the other world. 

“*T went through the next two hours, until I found myself 
again in the wood, like one whose inward workings of the mind 
are too powerful to suffer him to attend to any thing without, 
though, in such case, a man may still go on mechanically 
through wonted forms, as I did that day at church. 

“ * But when once again in the shadow of the trees, | mourned 
like one whose heart was broken-~I loathed the presumption 
with which I had gone forth that morning, and was made to 
acknowledge the hand of a tender Father in the humiliation 
which he had appointed unto me. 

«Yet, that hour was a blessed one to my soul, and I think 
of it now as the Pilgrim to Mount Zion remembers the sweet 
flowers he gathered, and the sweet songs which he heard in the 
valley of humiliation, according to the picture which John 
Bunyan gives us of the progress of his Spiritual wayfarer. 

*“** It was eighteen months and a little more, when, one after- 
noon, returning as | might be now, through this coppice towards 
my home, who should come up to me but that worthy man Mr. 
Bright? 

“*] had not had such asmile from one out of my own family 
since he had left us. ‘ And how is it with you my friend?’ he 
said ;—‘ well, I trust, between you and your Redeemer? for I 
know how faithful He is to them whom he has called. But 
I have heard how you endeavoured to fill up my place in the 
school, and how you have suffered reproach in the good cause.’ 

“* And very right it was, sir,’ I answered. 

“* Of course, John, of course, he replied, or it would not have 
been so. Though the Almighty condescends to use our ministry, 
yet should we never forget that he needs not our help in for- 
warding his purposes. When we are inefficient stewards, to be 


made sensible of this inefficiency is often needful and good for 
us.” 
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“But sir,’ I replied, ‘1 had hoped that religious persons, if 
not decent worldly ones, would by this time have ceased to look 
so coolly on me and my family as they still do. 

““* He replied, ‘When the Almighty begins to deal with any 
particular child of Adam, he uses those means which in his 
divine wisdom he judges most effectual ; and probably with one in 
your condition, John, there is no natural means more powerful 
than by bringing into operation those feelings and principles of 
society by which neighbours and acquaintances of all descriptions 
are induced to shrink from a converted character. | His evil 
acquaintance hate him as a false brother—as one who will cen- 
sure and betray them —and better persons fear him as a hypocrite. 
Thus a hedge is set around him, by which, though he may be 
confined, and by which he may be punished if he attempt to 
pass it; by it also, he is preserved from temptation, and kept 
as it were in the secret of the pavilion of his Saviour.’ 

‘** Were I to live a thousand years, kind sir,’ continued John, 
‘T should never forget that good man’s words, nor the happiness 
imparted to me, by the precious view then given me of the 
mercy of my God, in thus shutting us up as he did during the 
early part of our religious course, from all intercourse with those 
without.’ Surely I may say, ‘ Goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever!’ 

‘Such, said the narrator, was the discourse of Jolin Hobbs, 
as we walked slowly through the wood; but I have yet more to 
say respecting him. 

‘On parting from him, near his own gate, for I had not time 
to go into his house, I looked on his figure with his black leather 
apron. his sooty basket, and working-day complexion, and could 
not but say to myself, ‘Thou art indeed black without, but thy 
God has rendered thee all-glorious within ! *”’ M. M. 8. 

( To be continued.) 


IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


Wanperino about under the glaciers of Chamouni, is like 
making researches in the German sceptical philosophy: you may 
catch your death of cold while you are satisfying your curiosity. 
— Cheever. 
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JEWISH FRINGES. 

Frinces in the borders of the garments are enjoined in the 
Mosaic law— Numbers xv. 38 —40. 

The circumstances of the Israclites at the time when this 
command was given were such as to render some peculiarity of 
dress important. They were, not as regenerated characters, but 
in their national capacity, to bear the name of the people of 
God, and as his people, they were to be separate in their man- 
ners, customs, and worship, from the idolatrous nations around 
them. Now, to wear a peculiar dress, was calculated to keep 
constantly in their remembrance that they were a peculiar peo- 
ple, and thus to be a check against their falling into the evil 
practices of the heathen ; accordingly they were “ to look on the 
fringe, and remember all the commandments of the Lord.” 
Thus fringes, when rightly used, became an instrument of good : 
an Israelite when tempted to idolatry, would be reminded, by 
the fringe upon him, that he was the worshipper of the one living 
and true God, who had forbidden idolatry ; or when tempted to 
be unholy, would be reminded by the fringe, that he was not of 
the unholy heathen, but a servant of that God who had enjoined 
holiness. Thus fringes were not only worn by pious Israelites 
of every age, till the abolition of the Mosaic law, but became 
the instrument of keeping them from sin. They were used in 
the time of Christ; and as He was called to fulfil all righteous- 
ness, he wore them in obedience to the command; for in Luke 
vill. we read of a woman touching the border, or more properly 
the fringe, of his garment. The modern Jews still attend to 
these fringes, but have made in their oral law many additions to 
the Mosaic precept, and have also attributed to the fringes a 
virtue and an efficacy which the written law has not authorised. 

The fringes are not now to be put on any garment, but simply 
on one made for the purpose and called the Talith ; it resembles 
a shawl, must be perfectly white, and made of the wool of a 
sheep ora lamb. The Talith is of two kinds; one is called the 
great Talith; this is worn at prayers over the clothes ; the larger 
it is, the greater is its merit: the other is called the little Talith ; 
this is constantly worn, is much smaller than the great Talith, 
has an opening sufficiently large for the head to pass through, 
and is sometimes used as an inner garment. There is a band 
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sewn on the top of the Talith called ‘‘ Atarah,” or crown. The 
use of it is to distinguish the top from the bottom, and by the 
rich Jews it is beautifully embroidered with gold and silver. 
Every Talith has also on its border blue stripes; and minute 
directions are given for the manner in which the blue is to be 
dyed. 

There are many rules with regard to the fringes. It is re- 
quired that the threads should be spun for the purpose, and by 
an Israelite; that the fringe should be made of white wool, not 
plucked or pulled, but shorn; that there be four fringes, one 
at each corner of the garment; and that on each fringe there 
be eight threads and five knots, the five knots to call to mind 
the five books of the law. 

The small Talith is put on immediately on wakening from 
sleep, and the large Talith at the times for prayers. As to their 
virtue, it is written in the prayer book, “ Great is the precept 
of fringes, which is equal to all the precepts put together.” The 
putting on of the Talith is represented in the Zohar* as making 
a garment for the soul with which to enter into paradise. It is 
further written, that whosoever performs the precept of fringes, 
will, after death, be clothed with the light of the fringes, which are 
613 exceedingly white lights from the world of perfect mercies, 
and that these white lights will drive all evil spirits away. The 
Rabbinical Jews believe implicitly the following commentary of 
Rabbi B chai, (on Numbers xv. 39, 40.) ‘‘ Whosoever performs 
the precept of fringes is privileged to be served by 2800 servants; 
for it was said, * In those days it shall come to pass that ten 
men shall take hold out of all languages of the nations, even 
shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, we will 
go with you, for we have heard that God is with you.’ Now, 
there are seventy nations: ten men of every nation amount to 
700 on one corner, and therefore on four corners to 2800.” 

These rabbinical absurdities, however, seem to be losing their 
hold on the minds, not merely of the reformed Jews, who deny 


* The Zohar is a work containing the Cabbalistic exposition of the Penta- 
teuch, said to have been composed in the early part of the second century, by 
R. Sirmeon Ben Yochai, who is supposed by his followers to have received it 
by divine revelation while concealed in a cave whither he had fled to escape 


the sentence of death passed upon him by the Roman government. 
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the authority of the Talmud, but even of many who consider 
themselves orthodox. In a discourse on fringes delivered in the 
Synagogue Hall, St. Helen’s, London, in 1842, no reference 
whatever, was made to the doctrine of Rabbi B’chai, or to any 
of the above mentioned rewards which are to follow the wearing 
of the fringes. The speaker maintained, that the command con- 
cerning fringes is a link in the great chain that binds the Jews 
to the Almighty. He taught that Providence has interposed on 
behalf of men generally, because they were prone to idolatry 
and cruelty, by establishing ¢ruth in some convenient place, 
guarded by suitable officers, whose duty it should be to preserve 
their charge in its pristine purity, and to promulgate its beauties 
to all mankind. “The place,”’ said he, “in which God has de- 
posited this truth, is our holy law ; the guardians are we.’’ He 
then went on to inquire, whether the guardians had distinctions 
whereby they might be at once recognised; and he maintained 
that they had, because they were unlike all mankind in three 
things; their habitations, their food, their dress,—their houses 
having parapets and the signs on the door-posts, their food 
being select, and their dresses having fringes attached. This last 


_ he considered of the greatest importance, because the two former 


are only to be seen in a Jewish dwelling, or when the Jews are 
at meals, whilst the latter is on them at all times, and in ail 
places, and therefore can never be forgotten by them, and be- 
cause dress is most likely to attract the attention of other people, 
and to inform them of their vocation. The speaker added, “‘ At 
the same time, however, that it excites notice from others, it will 
also remind you of your duties; for when you behold it, you will 
be reminded of your high calling, of your being distinguished 
above all nations; and then you will remember that you are the 
guardians of the eternal truth, and you will perform the com- 
mands enjoined you.” 

We hail every sign of a diminished regard for tradition with 
joy. Tradition is the veil which hides from the Jew the mean- 
ing of his own Scriptures. When he is once brought to re- 
gard them as the only rule of faith and practice, we may hope 
that the day will not be distant, when they will lead him to 


Christ “the Lamb of God” who has taken away the sin of the 
world.—Jewish Herald. 
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READING AND READERS. 


“ Readers may be divided into four classes. The first may be compared to 
an hour glass, their reading being as the sand: it runs in, and it runs out, and 
leaves not a trace behind. A second class resembles a sponge, which imbibes 
every thing, and returns it nearly in the same state, only a little dirtier. A 
- third class is like a jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure to pass away, and 
retains only the refuse, and the dregs. The fourth class may be compared to 
the slave in the diamond mines in Goleonda, who, casting aside all that is 
worthless, preserves only the pure gem. Coleridge. 


“T shall certainly give up reading, altogether,” exclaimed 
Isabella Graham, as she closed her book with a heavy sigh. “It 
is mere waste of time with me: here have I waded through ever 
so many volumes of this history, and all I can recollect is, that a 
great many people, whose names I do not remember, killed a 
great many other people, whose names also I do not remember ; 
and that a great many things happened that I never heard of 
before, and, probably, never shall again.”’ 

“I think I shall follow your example, Isabella,” said her sister 
Margaret, ‘‘ for really my memory retains so little of what I read, 
that I think it might be dispensed with altogether; but yet I do 
not know: it certainly amuses for the time, and it prevents one 
looking surprised when subjects are discussed that we have read 
about, though we might not be able exactly to talk about them 
ourselves.”” 

‘Are you quite sure the state of the weather has nothing 
to do with your decision ?” inquired a lady, who was reclining on 
a sofa, at the other end of the room. 

The day was, indeed, so oppressively sultry, that bodily and 
mental exertion were alike difficult. The open windows, near 
which a number of young ladies were seated, in various attitudes 
of languor, admitted the rich scent of multitudes of flowers 
which contributed to the enervating effect produced by the 
intense heat. The scene, too, that was spread out before them 
had a very soothing tendency. Nota cloud was to be seen, but 
a thin light haze covered the mountains, while the lake, which 
intervened, was so still, so motionless, that you could at once 
see every rock, every fissure, almost every blade of grass accu- 
rately reflected in it; and you could apparently look) through 
these, down to its crystal depths, and there see every pebble and 
every weed with which it was carpeted. Such sounds as there 
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. ‘were, too, seemed to invite strongly to repose: the rushing of 


the mountain torrents was subdued, by the long drought, toa 
gentle murmur, while the lazy buzzing of insects, and the 
distant and dreamy tinkle of a bell round the neck of a cow, 


. feeding in a rather distant wood, had, altogether, a soporific 


effect, that might have operated upon a more devoted student, 
than either Isabella or her sister. The former, however, in reply 
to the question proposed to her, undauntedly replied, ‘* Not in 
the very least, my dear aunt; I remember nearly making the 
same resolution one frosty day last Christmas; and I have 
seconded the motion very often since, though it has never yet 
been finally carried. But I think this is a good time for putting 
it to the vote now we have so many friends with us, and hearing 
all the arguments, for or against.” “ Jessie,” she added, appealing 
to one of the young ladies of the circle referred to, “‘ do you not 
think it is a waste of time for me to go on reading, since the case 
is as | have described ?’”’ 

“Is itto be achoice of evils?” replied the gentle looking girl 
who was addressed: “Is the question really, ‘shall I waste 
time in pretending to read, or in being resolutely idle?’ ”’ 

** Oh, as for that,’’ said the lively Isabella, “I have plenty of 
things to do; I can bustle about, which I like better than 
sitting still; so your objection is disposed of. Now, Barbara, 
what say you?” , 

“That I shall certainly not follow your example, for this plain 
reason: that I should find a great deal of time hang heavily on 
my hands, which now slips away very pleasantly in reading; 
only I must stipulate for amusing books, or else I should 
certainly be a convert.” 

“I do not exactly care for their being amusing,” said 
Margaret, “‘ provided they are new. Nobody ever talks about 
old books, but the publications of the day are continually 
spoken of, and it really does not do to appear ignorant of 
them.” 

* Do as I do,”” said Laura Maynard, the only one of the party 
who had not hitherto spoken, and who was struggling against 
the heat, in her endeavors to work diligently at a piece of labori- 
ous, and not very pretty, fancy work. ‘I have so much work 
todo, that I have little time for reading, so I confine myself 
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exclusively to reviews, and you would be astonished how much 
information I pick up with very little trouble.” | 

Isabella could not help sending a telegraphic smile across the 
room to her aunt; for poor Laura’s idleness, and utterly-empty 
head, had almost passed into a proverb among her ac- 
quaintances. 

‘Every one acknowledges that there is a great deal to wade 
through in every book,” pursued Laura, “and it |is certainly 
better to confine ees he the best parts, and Caney are sure to 
be extracted in reviews.’ | 

Isabella replied by saying, “that she was no friend to a 
second-hand piece of information: if it were worth having at all, 
it was worth the trouble of deriving directly from the fountain- 
head ; but that a little knowledge was a dangerous thing, and 
for her part, she thought none was preferable to a little, as it 
always made people so proud.” | 

Much desultory conversation followed among the young ladies. 
In one thing, however, they appeared tolerably unanimous, 
whatever difference of opinion there might exist on other points ; 
and that was, that each, individually, possessed the worst 
memory that ever fell to the lot of any one. They also pretty 
nearly agreed that this was not so much to be deplored as 
appeared at first sight, for that matter-of-fact people were very 
tiresome companions, and that, though an encyclopedia was a 
handsome appendage to the shelves of a library, yet, that it was 
very intolerable when it appeared in a human form. 

Jessie Sinclair alone, pleaded gently, yet firmly, in behalf of 
the cultivation of habits of perseverance in reading, but her 
arguments excited little attention. She was told that every one 
knew that she was a regular book-worm, and that, therefore, she 
could not be an impartial judge. At length, finding all her 
attempts to obtain a patient hearing ineffectual, she said, “I 
wish Mrs. Campbell were not so much of an invalid to-day, for 
I should like very much to hear her opinion on the subject.” 

“Ah, Jessie,” said Isabella, “ you feel sure of meeting with a 
strong advocate in aunt Margaret, as I think we can all guess 
from her practice, what her precept will be. Then approaching 
the sofa, where her aunt was lying, she said, as she bent 
affectionately over her, “ Dear aunt, when you are settled at 
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home, and your tooth-ache has quite left you, will you write to 
us, and tell us what you think of all the nonsense we have been 
talking this afternoon? You may be quite sure any thing you 
say will have great weight with all of us, and really I, for one, 
do feel that my ideas on the subject want a little regulating.”’ 

“ But, supposing,’’ replied Mrs. Campbell, “that before my 
letter arrives, you have all made up your minds not to read any 
thing more; will it be returned unopened?” A general laugh 
followed this enquiry, and the dressing-bell ringing at that 
moment, the party separated to prepare for dinner. 

Several strangers were added to the circle when they again 
met, to whom the neighbourhood, and indeed the country, was 
entirely new. No trace now appeared of the want of memory 
of which Isabella had complained. She poured forth her stores 
of local information, and was delighted to find willing listeners, 
as she recounted the historical associations connected with the 
vicinity. Traits were related of distinguished historical person- 
ages from Robert Bruce, downwards, which, to the English 
strangers, were entirely new: not that they had never read of 
them, but that, now hearing them among the very rocks and 
streams where the events occurred, they appeared to possess a 
reality which would provide them a permanent niche in their 
minds. 

We have no doubt that many, if not most, of our young 
readers have, at some period or other, experienced the feelings 
expressed by Isabella Graham and her friends, in the above con- 
versation, and as they are, no doubt, anxious to see Mrs. 
Campbell's letter, which reached Ardvernon within a week from 


the time of her own departure from it, we shall very soon lay 
it before them. L. N, 


(To be continued.) 


WHAT IS THE USE OF IT? 


How often have we been asked this question with reference to 
some one of the thousands of natural objects which surround us; 
and how often have we felt it difficult to give any other answer 
than this—that as God made it we were quite confident he had 
some wise purpose in doing so; and that we must look for a more 
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perfect development of our powers before we could venture even 
upon any plausible solution of the problem. As there are mys- 
teries in Providence, and vaster mysteries in Grace, Wwe are willing 
to confess that there are mysteries also in Creation, the key to 
open which, we can with patience wait for. | 

Doubtless, the sailing of a cloud hath Providence for its pilot ; 

Doubtless, the root of an oak is gnarled for a special purpose. 

The fore-known station of a rush is as fixed as the station of 

a king, | 

And chaff, from the hand of the winnower, steered as the stars 

in their courses. 

Man liveth only in himself, but the Lord liveth ji in all things, 

And His pervading unity quickeneth the whole ¢reation. 

Man doeth one thing at once, nor can he 1st two thoughts 

together ; 

But God compasseth all things, mantling the globe like air : 

And we render homage to His wisdom, isin use in all his 

creatures ; 

For perchance the Universe would die, were nat all things as 

they are.* | 

Never did we feel the power of these beautiful lines more fully 
than on perusing the extract we are about to make, from Man- 
tell’s ‘“‘ Thoughts on Animalcules.” (pp. 9-11). Although it is 
certainly true, that every devout mind is disposed to render ho- 
mage to the Divine Wisdom, “ seeing use in all His creatures,” 
—it sees this use with the eye of faith alone in the vast majority 
of his works. It rather infers it, than receives it as matter of 
demonstration and mathematical proof. And this is, a fortiori, 
the case with reference to objects beyond the reach of our unas- 
sisted vision,—from the nebulz of the heavens, to the animalcule 
the hundredth part of an inch in length. What can be the use 
of objects that nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out of every 
thousand never have seen, and never will see? 

These are infidel questionings. The most minute of God's 
works are great, if sought out by those that have pleasure therein. 
Who could have imagined, till the fact was made known in the 
work referred to, that the surgeon, the physiologist, and the 
anatomist, are more indebted to some of our minutest insects for 


* Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
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just and practical views of the life-sustaining and digestive func- 
tions, and the structure, economy, and uses of various parts of 
the animal system, than to all the researches, explanations, lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and preparations of such men as Hunter, 
Cuvier, or Blumenbach? But let them doubt the fact, if they 
can, after perusing these remarks. | 
‘‘ From some water containing aquatic plants, collected from 
a pond on Clapham Common,” says Dr. Mantell, “ I select a 
small twig, to which are attached a few delicate flakes, appa- 
rently of slime or jelly ; some minute fibres, standing erect here 
and there on the twig, are also dimly visible to the naked eye.— 
This twig, with a drop or two of the water, we will put between 
two thin plates of glass, and place under the field of view of a 
microscope. Upon looking through the instrument, we find the 
fluid swarming with animals of various shapes and magnitudes. 
Some are darting through the water with great rapidity, while 
others are pursuing and devouring creatures more minute, even, 
than themselves. Many are attached to the twig by long delicate 
threads; several have their bodies enclosed in a transparent tube, 
from one end of which the animal partly protrudes and then re- 
cedes, while numbers are covered by an elegant shell or case. 
The minutest kinds, many of which are so small that millions 
might be contained in a single drop of water, appear like mere 
animated globules, free, single, and of various colors, sporting 
about in every direction. Numerous species resemble pearly or 
opaline cups or vases, fringed round the margin with delicate 
fibres that are in constant oscillation. Some of these are attached 
by spiral tendrils ; others are united by a slender stem to one 
common trunk, appearing like a bunch of harebells; others are 
ofa globular form, and grouped together in a definite pattern on 
atabular or spherical membranous case for a certain period of 
their existence, and ultimately become detached and locomotive, 
while many are permanently clustered together, and die if sepa- 
rated from the parent mass. No organs of progressive motion, 
similar to those of beasts, birds or fishes, are observable in these 
beings, yet they traverse the water with rapidity without the use 
of limbs or fins; and though many species are destitute of eyes, 
yet all possess an accurate perception of the presence of other 
bodies, and pursue and capture their prey with unerring purpose. 
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“ By a profound investigation of the modifications of structure 
and functions exhibited in these minute organisms, much light has 
already been shed upon some of the most obscure phenomena in the 
physiology of man. And there are still certain parts|of the human 
frame, whose intimate structure and especial office are unknown, 
and will probably remain a mystery unless revealed by observations 
on these minute forms of being, in which, from |the transpa- 
rency of their integuments and the distinctness of their internal 
organs, the most important vital operations are submitted to our 
scrutiny.” 


THE WET DAY. | 


‘“ Tam afraid we must give it up, my boy,” said Mr. Lawrence 
to his son, who had stood for some time watching the rain as it 
dashed against the window of his father's library ;| and looking 
occasionally at the dark grey clouds, in the hope of pits ie a 
glimpse of blue sky. 

They had planned an excursion for that day to 5 part of the 
country well known to botanists, as the Aabifat of some rare 
plants, and it required no little measure of philosophy on the part 
of.the son, a boy of about fifteen, to put up with the disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the unfavorable aspect of the weather; but 
putting a cheerful face upon the matter, he turned round on 
recognizing his father’s voice, and said, pleasantly, * I am afraid 
we must, unless we are prepared, like the mourners for old 
Queen Bess— | 
‘To go by water, though we go by land.’”” | 

Father. Well, my boy, we cannot be very dull with our t books 
about us; so let us make ourselves comfortable at home. And, 
a propos of this soaking shower, what say you to a little talk 
about the natural history, economy, and uses of water? 

Henry. What! more about water, father? I was wondering 
how you could find so much to say upon the ey as you did 
the other day. * 


Father. We only touched then on its isan and a few 
other points, wandering to be sure a little from our text; but 
to-day I shall endeavor to bring before you some of |the singular 


* See ante p. 347. 
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facts connected with its economy and uses, as illustrating the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God. But the subject is so 
comprehensive that I scarcely know where to begin, 

Henry. You began at the beginning last time, and I dont 
think you got much beyond it, father, when you left off. 

Father. Come, come, Henry, none of your sly insinuations if 
you please. But suppose we now commence with the account 
given by the sacred writer, of the separation and arrangement of 
the first waters of our earth? Will you read from the sixth to 
the tenth verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 

Henry (reads.) 1 dont understand what is meant by “ the 
waters above the firmament.”” Is there one sea under foot, and 
another sea over head, father? 

Father. Not exactly; nor does the sacred historian say as 
much. He represents the Creator as directing that the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together into one place, which he 
calls the sea: but he says nothing regarding the collection or 
aggregation of those above the firmament. They are not, in fact, 
collected, but diffused through the upper regions of our atmos- 
phere, and you will see, by and by, that the whole natural history 
of water consists in little more than the due adjustment and 
perpetual circulation of the fluids in these upper and lower 
reservoirs. You know that Solomon says the waters of the sea 
return to the sources of those rivers by which it is continually 
fed; and are thus sent back again from time to time, the atmos- 
phere of our earth being the connecting medium by which this 
vast circle is completed. If you will hand me down Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, I will shew you, from the doctor's own 
words, how completely the ancient and modern theories of mé- 
teorology coincide; and | should recommend you to make a 
reference in your interleaved Bible, under Eccles. i. 7. to the work 
in question, vol. i. ch. xxii. p. 556. 

By evaporation from the sea, we are told that water is inces- 
santly ascending in a state of vapor, and again descending in the 
form of dew, or rain. Part of this water falls at once into the 
sea, or runs back again to it, either directly off the surfate of the 
land, or through the channels of rivers; part is evaporated into 
the atmosphere ; part is required for the sustentation of animal 
and vegetable life; and the rest is laid up in storehouses beneath 
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the earth, for the future supply of rills, streams, rivulets, and 
rivers, 

Henry. Then the poet, father, was more of a| philosopher 
than I supposed, when he wrote— 


“ Rivers to the ocean run, 
Nor stay in all their course ; 
Fire, ascending, seeks the Sun— 
Both speed them to their source.’’ 


I have often questioned the correctness of this vents, as I never 
before realized the fact that the secret springs and sources of 
rivers were, in the first instance, fed from the sea. 

Father. I can well remember that I once entertained the 
same doubts. But we must geton with our subject.| And, first, 
let us look at the process of evaporation, by which the waters 
that are under the heaven are drawn up and distrilhuted above 
the expanse, “ spreading-out,” or firmament, * preparatory to 
their descent in dew, or rain. If you have ever tasted sea water, 
you must know that it contains a considerable quantity of salt— 
about three or four per cent. is, I believe, the average. You are 
aware that stagnant ponds, and reservoirs of fresh water, will, in 
course of time, become putrid and offensive; and it/is probably 
owing to the antiseptic properties of this salt that the ocean is 
preserved from such a serious consequence. 

Henry. I remember, father, that salt is often spoken of in 
this character in the Bible. Christians are called * the salt of 
the earth,”” and my favorite, Cowper, seems to have} caught the 
spirit of the text in the concluding lines of the third|book of his 
‘*Task.”” Speaking of London, he says— 


‘ Ten righteous would have saved a city once, 
And thou hast many righteous—well for thee, 
That salt preserves thee; more corrupted else, 
And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 
Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 

For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain.’ 


Father. I am always glad to find that you make|use of your 
reading, and especially your best reading. It is astonishing how 


* The word translated ‘ firmament,” In Gen. 1. 6. means literally an 
expansion, and is derived from a root signifying to beat or spread, out. 
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many home-illustrations one may meet with, of the word of God. 
This preservative property of salt is, doubtless, one of many 
reasons why it is found so plentifully in sea water. But let me 
mention a few others. This admixture of salt lowers the freezing 
point, and thus prevents the sea from being soon frozen over: it 
makes the water heavier, and consequently better adapted to 
float the thousand keels upon its surface. You remember, per- 
haps, how much easier you found it to swim when we were at 
Deal, last autumn, than in our own quiet Ouse? And just so 
the ships swim better. The salt, too, in the ocean, diminishes 
its tendency to evaporate, and thus prevents not only a too 
rapid decrease of its waters, but what would be a necessary con- 
sequence, a too copious effusion of those waters on the land ; thus 
averting many fearful visitations in the form of water-spouts and 
deluges of rain. 
Henry. But the sea is sometimes frozen, father; at all events - 
in the polar regions ? 
_ Father. Itis. I merely said it was not so soon frozen over 
as fresh water would be. And there is a very wonderful provi- 
dence, or rather, series of providences, connected with this fact, 
to which you must give me your attention for a little while. I 
think you know that, as a general rule, heat expands or swells 
bodies, and of course makes them lighter in proportion to their 
bulk. If you take the poker from the fire whilst red hot, you 
cannot easily pass it through a hole which it would have gone 
through without any trouble at all when it was cold. The heat 
has expanded it. You know, too, how water is expanded to 
steam when boiling; and how steam, if condensed or cooled 
down again to water, occupies comparatively little room—so 
little, that a saucepan full of steam will produce only a few drops 
of water. Now, when the heat thus swells, or increases the 
size of any thing, whether an iron bar, or a drop of water, it must 
make it lighter, and if lighter, more prone to ascend. The hot 
air, for example, in a room, is always above the colder air, because 
it is lighter; and this makes the gallery of a church or chapel 
warmer than the floor. Now, just the same thing takes place 
with the waters of the sea. The surface, when exposed to a 
frosty atmosphere, would be soon cooled down to freezing point 
but for the working of )this law. But the deeper water being 
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warmer, and consequently lighter, is continually rising to the 
surface, the colder and heavier water at the same time descending 
to supply its place. Thus in fathomless, or very deep waters, 
this process may be said to be always going on; and the frost, 
however intense at the surface, is comparatively, if not wholly, 
inoperative, the water never being sufficiently ¢ooled down. 
When, however, in latitudes of intense cold, the sea becomes 
frozen, this very law, hitherto so beneficial, is departed from to 
make way for an anomaly, equally if not more remarkable and 
beneficent. | 

Henry. What is an anomaly, father? | 

Father. An anomaly is a departure from rule—a deviation— 
an exception; and I have often thought that such exceptions are 
permitted for the express purpose of shewing us that the opera- 
tions of Providence are not the operations of a mere machine, 
To me these anomalies always seem to say, “I am THE Lord, 
that is my name; and my glory will I not give| to another.” 
But let us see what this anomaly is. Water, like any other body, 
begins to contract and become heavier on the withdrawal of heat; 
but all at once, in the act of freezing, it expands and becomes 
lighter, so that it may swim in the form of ice upon the surface. 

Henry. O! 1 see, father; and so it covers over and screens 
the water underneath it. 

Father. To acertain extent it does; though this is not all, 
Suppose each layer of ice sank as soon as it was formed, it would 
not only impart a chill to the lowest stratum of water, but would 
force up each stratum in turn, just as it was ready for freezing, 
and what with the ice below, and the frosty air above, the whole 
mass would be cooled down with astonishing rapidity,and soon con- 
verted into one solid and perennial mass of ice. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, too, that this very anomaly, of the expansion of freez- 
ing water, tends effectually to break up, disperse, and destroy the 
icefields and icebergs of our polar regions. If the smallest quan- 
tity of water insinuate itself into the minutest chink or chasm 
of an iceberg, the very next frost will convert that water into one 
of the most formidable wedges in existence, and thus rend and* 
shatter the largest of these moving mountains into a thousand 
fragments. Some years ago, an officer of the royal artillery tried 
several experiments at Quebec with bomb-shells, in order to 
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ascertain the expansion and consequent power of freezing water. 
The shells were nearly filled with water, and an iron plug was 
driven into the fuse hole by a sledge hammer. On exposure to a 
temperature of 19 degrees below zero, the water suddenly froze, 
and the plug was forced out with great velocity and a loud report. 
When a plug was used that had notched springs, which expanded 
within the cavity, the shell always burst. A plug, two and a 
half ounces in weight, was thrown four hundred and fifteen 
yards with the elevation of the fuse axis at 45 degrees. 

Henry. Dear me! | had no idea that freezing water possessed 


such a tremendous power; but your account explains how the 


corners of our stone steps became chipped off as they are: the 
water trickling down the iron rails has worked its way into the 
stone, and, as it froze, has burst away the stone itself. 

Father. Just so. We have seen how God provides an ample 
reservoir of water for the use of all his creatures, providing on 
the one hand, that it shall not be too prodigally drawn upon by 


the heat of the tropics; and on the other, that its benefits shall 


not be interfered with by excessive cold. Thus he literally 
measures the waters in the hollow of his hand; and by adjusting 
the ratio of evaporation, maintains just such a supply as the 
requirements of his creatures ask for. 

Henry. But how is it, father, that the springs and rivers thus 
supplied, as you say, from the salt sea, contain fresh water? 

Father. 1am glad you have asked that question. As animal 
and vegetable life upon the earth would be as much injured by 
the salt contained in sea-water as marine life is benefitted by it, 
God has wisely provided that it should be left behind in the pro- 
cess of evaporation. 

Henry. Oh! there’s another question I wanted to ask you, 
father? You said the gallery of a church or chapel was warmer 
than the floor, because the hot air being lighter was sure to 
find its way up there. And yet when people go up in balloons, 
or ascend mountains, they always speak of the higher regions of 
the air as being much colder than those below. 

Father. Sothey do. And this is another of those beautiful 
anomalies which we have already spoken of. For had the upper 
air been warmer than the lower, no condensation of the vapors 
carried up into it could take place, and consequently no rain could 
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come down; for rain is only condensed vapor. |The atmosphere 
of our earth is therefore an exception to the general rule, and 
differs from the atmosphere of a room in this remarkable fact, 
that the rarest and lightest part of it is, at the same time, the 
coldest ; whilst in-doors, it is the hottest; or more correctly 
speaking the hottest is, under these circumstances, necessarily 
the lightest. There is a curious pamphlet in that volume of 
miscellanies, to your right hand, giving an account of the famous 
balloon voyage to Weilburg, in November, 1836, an extract from 
which will illustrate the fact now before us in a very interesting 
manner. You can give me the substance of it, Henry, without 
keeping close to the very wordy narrative itself. 

Henry (reads.) ‘‘ It was about half-past three in the morning 
when the balloon rose rapidly till it had attained a height of 
upwards of twelve thousand feet. At this moment, while all was 
impenetrable darkness and stillness, an unustial explosion is 
heard, followed instantaneously by a violent rustling of the silk, 
and all the signs which may be supposed to accompany the 
bursting of the balloon. In the same instant the car, as if sud- 
denly detached from its hold, becomes subjected to a violent 
concussion, and appears to be in the act of sinking. A second 
and third explosion follow, accompanied by a recurrence of the 
same astounding effects, and in a moment after, all is tranquil 
and serene again.” | 

Father. That will do: now let me tell you, in easier terms 
than the book itself, how this illustrates my argument. The 
netting of the balloon had become first saturated with moisture 
in passing through a misty stratum of air; and as it rose, the 
atmosphere getting colder, it was regularly encrusted with ice. 
At the same time, the air outside becoming rarer or thinner, 
offered less resistance to the gas within the balloon, which con- 
sequently expanded in such a way as to burst its icy shackles, 
and occasion the noise and shaking which proved so terrifying to 
the aeronauts. The impression of the falling of the car was due 
entirely to the imagination of the voyagers, who were actually 
rising instead of sinking at the time. 

Henry. I see, now, whatever the reason may be, there is no 
doubt of the fact, that as we ascend into the atmosphere, it 


becomes both rarer and colder. 
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Father.. And you see, too, I hope, the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of this arrangement. Had the upper region of the air 
been warmer instead of colder, than that below it, we should 
have been without dew or rain. Their descent is dependant on 
a departure from the general laws of Nature; and when we see 


its laws thus broken in upon, controlled, or even utterly sub- 


verted, we are shut up to the conclusion that ‘‘a Greater than 
Nature is here.”” We are compelled to the confession that he 
who made the earth has not abandoned it—that his tender 
mercies are over all his works, and that, with special reference to 


our conversation of to-day, He sitteth King upon the floods for 
ever and ever ! 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN GENTLENESS. 


The deeply-interesting narrative which follows, is extracted 
from the last Report of the London Missionary Society. - It 
occurs in the Journals of Messrs. Murray and Turner, who 
visited the islands referred to, during the last year, in the 
“John Williams.” 

“ We found that Matuku, the barbarous and despotic chief of 
the Isle of Pines, not content with having shed the blood of the 
teachers who were stationed on his own island, had been striving 
with untiring perseverance, to effect the destruction of all the 
teachers on the islands adjacent to his own. 

** Immediately after the murder of the teachers on the Isle of 
Pines, he gave the hatchet that was employed in killing them, to 
Natota, the chief of the district of New Caledonia, where the 
teachers resided, telling him what it had been employed in doing, 
and charging him to take it and kill all the Samoans and 
Rarotongans on New Caledonia. When Matuku heard that his 
commands had not been obeyed, he sent a truly characteristic 
message, to the following effect,‘ If you do not kill the teach- 
ers, | will come and kill and eat you.’ Still his orders were 
disregarded. 

The time would fail us, were we to give you the particulars of 
all the narrow escapes that these devoted and excellent men have 
had. Not less than six or eight times have distinct attempts 
been made upon the lives of one or both of them. On one 
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occasion, when their enemies appeared about to fall upon them, 
Tauga said, ‘Come and kill us; you may stop our mouths in 
death, but you cannot stop the word of God: it will live, and 
grow, and ye cannot hinder it.’ Struck with his calm courage 
and self-possession in such circumstances, they said, ‘ Behold 
that man! he is not afraid: it is because their God is strong— 
let them alone—let them live.’ 

‘The last attempt that was made upon them, took place only 
afew weeks ago. It was made by a party from the Isle of 
Pines, consisting of sons of Matuku, and others. On the day 
which they seemed to have fixed for the execution of their 
bloody deed, a party of nine or ten went to the teachers’ house. 
One of them, Noa, was at the door. 

‘* Unise, a nephew of Matuku, accosted him, evidently with a 
design of provoking a quarrel. * When,’ said he, pointing to 
some graves near the house, ‘when will these men live again? 
You say they will live again? When will they live again ?’ 

“Tt is true,’ replied Noa, *they will live again, when the 
Son of God comes at the end of the world: they will live again, 
and all who have ever lived, will live again and be judged; and 
the righteous will live for ever in heaven in the presence of God, 
but the wicked will be cast into everlasting fire.’ 

““}t is false!’ replied _Uaise. ‘They ‘will not live again. 
How can they live again? their bodies are gone to corruption— 
their bones are separated the one from the other; how can they 
live again ?’ 

‘* Noa replied, ‘ Wait; and you will see.’ 

“Tauga, who was in the house, overheard the conversation, 
and came out and invited the party to go inside, that they might 
talk together there. They went in, and Tauga declared more | 
fully to them the doctrines of the resurrection and the judgment. 
The natives reiterated the charge of falsehood; and while Tauga 
was proceeding with his discourse, four men, three of whom 
were sons of Matuku, came running towards the house, breath- 
ing threatening and slaughter, and armed with hatchets, such 
as they use in accomplishing their deeds of blood. They 
entered—the conversation ceased. One of the ruffians took his 
station near Noa, and stood in front of him-—the other stationed 
himself behind Tauga. The former seized Noa with his left 
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hand, and with the right raised his axe above his head, just 
ready to strike the fatal blow. The latter stood over Tauga, and 
raised his axe in like manner. The two teachers, in the true 
spirit of Him who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, bowed 
their heads, and lifted up their hearts to heaven, saying, ‘ O God! 
if it be thy will that the hand of the heathen be upon us this 
day, save our souls!” and calmly waited the deadly blow. 
Buma, (son of Matuku,) who stood over Tauga, inquired, by the 
motion of the head of the chief on whom the issue seemed to 
depend, whether they should strike? In a similar manner he 
signified dissent—their lives were spared; and the party imme- 
diately broke up, leaving the poor teachers almost ready to say, 
in the language of Peter, ‘ Now I know of a surety that the Lord 
hath sent his angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand of 
Herod, and from all the expectation of the people.’”’ 


MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
OR, 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT, 

September 1. Salvation planned, salvation executed, salvation 
applied, I call the Trinity of man’s redempticn.— H. Melvill. 

2. Looking at the natural sun weakeneth the eye, but the 
more you look at Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, the stronger 
and clearer will the eye of faith become.— Wilcoz. 

3. Grant us all minds to our means, which is better than 
means to our minds.—Sparke. 

4. Contrast what the friend who knows you best, thinks of 
you, with what God knows of you.—Hugh White. 

5. The best of men are but men at the best.— Whitefield. 

6. It is my business and ought to be my effort, to make saints 
where I cannot find them.— Henry Martyn. 

7. That life of ours, which the Psalmist calls a tale from its 
shortness, we make a tale from its vanity.— Bp Hopkins. 

8. “We found this fellow perverting the nation!” They 
found Him alone with his disciples in’ a garden.—*‘ Forbidding 
to give tribute to Cysar;”’ forbidding his servants to use their 
swords against the civil authorities. —‘* Saying that He himself 
is Christ, a King,” when they told Him they sought Jesus of 
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Nazareth! Many, Lord! are the points of resemblance to Thee 
which we bear but badly; but none surely worse, than that of 
being falsely accused.— Thoughts in Retirement. | 

9. There may be small doubtings where there is much faith; 
and there may be a little faith where there is much doubting — 
Leighton. 

10. The reason why men of the world think so little of Christ, 
is, that they do not look at Him. Their backs being turned to 
the sun, they can see only their own shadows, and are, therefore, 
wholly taken up with themselves; while the true disciple lonking 
only upwards, sees nothing but his Saviour, and learns to forget 
himself.— Payson. 

11. It were happy if we could be as loth to commit sin as to 
acknowledge it.—Bp. Hail. 

12. What God asserteth, infidelity denieth, questioning His 
veracity; what God commandeth, infidelity doth not approve, 
contesting his wisdom. What God promiseth, infidelity will not 
confide in, distrusting his fidelity or his power.— Barrow. 

13. When David wept at the Mount of Olives, all his followers 
wept with him; but when the Son of David was in tears, his 
followers were asleep. His enemies who watched for him were 
wakeful enough; but his disciples who should have watched 
with Him were asleep.—M. Henry. 

14. ‘There are no little sins. There was a time when all the 
evil that has existed in the world was comprehended in one 
sinful thought of our first parents ; and all the evil now, is the 
numerous progeny of one little sin. — dowels, 

15. There is no stumbling block in Christ’s words and 
actions; and we have no business to make his weak, vain, 
disciples our stumbling blocks, and to tumble over them. Find 
me a single fault in our blessed Lord, and I have no more to say; 
but till you can do this, don’t be so unfair as to lay the blame of 
the errors and inconsistencies of his disciples upon Him, and the 
religion which we are taught in his word.— Rev. Charles Taylor. 

16. Be assured it is better to wander in prayer than to wander 
from it.— Bp. Wilson, (of Caleutta,) 

17. A man has just so much religion, as he has in his 
closet. 

18. Certes, S. Paul aurait bien aimé employer a méditer ou 
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a précher l’Evangile, les moments qu'il passait a faire des tentes ; 
mais c etait la son métier: et si l’on s’etonnait de l’activité et du 
zele avec lesquels il en remplissait les devoirs, on en trouverait 
l’explication dans sa parole si touchante et si connue, “ Je puis 
tout par Christ qui me fortifie.”"— Manuel. 

19. Instead of trouble leading us from God with murmuring, 
it should lead us to God for mercy.— Cecil. 

20. If any thing short of usefulness will satisfy us, I do not 
wonder that we are not useful.—T. Scott. 

21. Man’s inability to obey God consists absolutely in his 
unwillingness, and is but another name for the greatest degree of 
this.— 7. Erskine. 

22. The life of a christian may be compared to a web, so 
marvellously mixed and woven of comfort and trouble by the 
hand of God, that the long threads thereof reaching from the 
day of our birth to the day of our death, are all of trouble, but 
the weft is intersected with manifold comforts.— Bp. Cowper. 

23. Men limit evil to that which is called evil, to something 
about which there is no disputing, such as stealing, lying, &c: 
Our Lord drew the line very differently when he said, “ That 
which is highly esteemed among men, is abomination in the 
sight of God.” Lying, stealing and such manifestations of evil 
are not highly esteemed, thcy are univers.lly reprobated ; there- 
fore, such sins could not be what our Lord meant.— Fragments 
of Exposition. 

24. The words of God are worlds of thought.—- Krummacher. 

25. ‘There is a time to speak, and a time to be silent; and if 
we must give an account of every idle word, take care lest you 
have to answer also for idle silence. —Ambrose. 

26. lam sure by sending the generality of those who die to 
heaven, many are confirmed in the way to hell. Nor can I but 
think of that serious line in Chrvsostom, ‘‘ What a poor comfort 
is it to be praised where a man is not, ead to be tormented where 
he is. — Flavel 

27. The pleasures that religion deprecates do but affect our 
mortal part, and are more mortal than it, usually dying before 
the body, always with it, sometimes even killing it.— Boyle. 

28. It would be dangerous to make impressions our rule of 
duty ; but if they strengthen and assist us in the performance of 
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what we know to be our duty we may be thankful for them.— 
Newton. 

29. In another world we shall not be able to glorify God by 
our patience and resignation; what a motive for activity in the 
use of those graces here.—WM. S, S. 

30. Bear with other's sins; God bears with thee: and re- 
member he who bears most, shows the greatest strength.— 
Bogatsky. | 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


Astronomy of the Bible. 


Dear Sir,—In reading the Old Testament, the following question 
occurs to me—How am I to explain } Chron, xvi. 30; with some 
other passages which speak of the immobility of the earth? And 
also the miracle recorded in Joshua x. 12,13, with other texts which 
plainly ascribe a motion to the sun; as they seem to favor the 
Ptolemaic, rather than the Copernican, system of the heavens, which 
teaches us, that the sun is always stationary, and that the planets, (of 
which the earth is one) revolve about him. An answer to this would 
oblige, Y ours respectfully, 

Avrrep B. 


When the world is said to be“ stable, that it be not moved,” 
only such a movement as interferes with its stability can be 
intended—a movement in se, that should disturb the arrangement 
of its parts, and bring about its disruption or destruction. 

With regard to the other texts, which speak of the earth as im- 
movable, it may be sufficient to remark, that throughout the 
Scriptures a popular style of phraseology is necessarily adopted, 
or they would be perfectly unintelligible to mankind, the wisest 
and best of whom see but in part, and know but in part, during 
the present stage of existence. To use the language of rigid, 
absolute, infallible truth, in addressing men to whom the great 
Ocean of Truth lies undiscovered, (to quote the fine simile of 
Newton,) would be to veil and mysticise, rather than to reveal. 

As to the implied motion of the sun, (though this is not the 
import of the text,) we believe it will be ere long demonstrated, 
that that luminary is nof stationary, but has its orbit like the 
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planets, forming, with them, but part of some more majestic 
system than our own. 

We never could see the justice of judging the Bible, which all 
allow is not intended to teach philosophy, by a more severe 
standard than other books which make this their avowed purport. 
Even the “ Nautical Almanac,” the accredited directory of our 
practical astronomers, contains two columns of information, 
headed respectively, ‘* Sun rises,”’ and *‘ Sun sets ;’’ and yet we 
expect the Bible to speak of the earth's rising and setting, and of 
the sun’s immobility ! 


—_ 


The Sword. 


Dear Sir,—Will you oblige me by informing me through the 
medium of your Magazine, the meaning of the following passages of 


Scripture — Luke xxii. 36, and Matt. xxvi 52. 
Yours, 


A Constant READER, 


Our Saviour was about to take leave of his disciples ; and re- 
ferring to their former mission, on which they went forth without 
purse, scrip, or shoes, and yet lacked nothing ; he forewarns them 
of the dangers that would attend their labors after his decease, 
intimating that they must then encounter privations and perils 
such as they had not yet undergone; that, humanly speaking, 
they would want both funds to furnish the necessary supplies of 
life and weapons of defence. That he by no means intended to 
sanction the use of the sword, is evident from the second text 
referred to, which intimates what all history has proved, that the 
sword of aggressive warfare is always sooner or later turned 
against those who use it. 


Heaven. 


Dear Sin,—Will you favor me with your opinion on the following 
subject. 
Ought we to contemplate heaven as a place or state ? 


ANNIE. 


As both; we shall be, and we shall be somewhere. 
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Fat of sacrifices. 


Sir, —Will you explain to your young people, and for my satisfae- 
tion, why the Israelites were so strictly forbidden to eat the fat of 
their sacrifices, as much as to take the blood? G. H. R. G, 


It is said in Levit, ili. 16, “ All the fat is the Lord’s,” without 
assigning any farther motive for abstaining from it. The question 
therefore resolves itself into an act of the Divine Sovereignty; to 
which, indeed, were any secondary reason given, we must ulti- 
mately refer it. 

Even where this is done, as in the case of the blood, (of which 
it is said, **the blood is the life,”) we might still pursue the 
question, and ask why, because this vital fluid is the life, it 
should necessarily be prohibited? We would therefore rather 
rest where the Word of God leaves us, than waste our time in 
profitless conjecture. 


David's valor. 


Str —You will greatly oblige one of your readers by explaining to 
her what she considers rather contradictory in the case of David. In 
1 Samuel xvi. 18, it says “ he is a mighty, valiant man, and a man of 
war; but in ch. xvii. 33 and 42, that “he was but a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a fair countenance.” Yours respectfully, 


EMILY. 


It was one of the servants of Saul who described David, as a 
mighty, valiant man, and a man of war; whilst it was Saul him- 
self, whose jealousy of David was notorious, who spoke of him as 
but a youth. He might very well have been both—a man as 
regarded courage and prowess, but a mere youth both in appear- 
ance and reality. 

Visible Christianity. 

How is it possible for a young Christian, in all circles of society 
wherever she may chance to mix, to leave the firm impression that 
she is a follower of Jesus? EstHer. 


It is not possible. In a worldly circle our conduct cannot be 
appreciated, since those who witness it have no just ideas of the 
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religion of Jesus. Our Saviour himself was misunderstood by 
many; the Light shone in darkness, “‘ and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.”” Woe is unto us when all men shall speak well 
of us. Nor can we in every case command the approval of 
Christians ; our great concern should be to stand well with God, 
To bea follower of him who was without sin, rather than to 
appear one, is the gospel rule. A meek and quiet spirit is in- 
finitely better than a loud and forward profession. 


Unclean Spirits. 
Deak S1r,—If you will kindly give me any light on the subject of 
Matt. xii. 43-45, I shall feel much obliged. Jutia Mary. 


We understand the general purport of the text to be, that an 
unoccupied, empty mind, is more susceptible of mischievous and 
soul-destroying impressions, than one already under the influence 
of some one imperious lust. The unclean spirit within, by 
absorbing all the powers into one master-passion, obtains, so to 
speak, a monopoly of evil, to the exclusion of all other spirits ; 
but being once driven out, a fearful blank is left, impressible by 
every form of wickedness presented to it by the great enemy of 
souls. ‘“‘An idle man,” says the proverb, “‘is the devil's play- 
fellow.” 

The Jews, to whom this language was addressed, though they 
rejected the Saviour, were undoubtedly expecting a Messiah. 
Their minds were in one sense “empty, swept, and garnished” 
for the reception of the “ Desire of Nations.” However un- 
worthy their ideas of his nature, character, and office might be, 
their souls were hungering for some undefined object, and there- 
fore lay open, without defence or reserve, to the attacks of the 
evil one, who knowing his time, was likely to make the most of 
it, and so render their Inst state worse than their first. 

| Transitory piety. 

What defect is there in the mental constitution of that person 
who, after being almost entranced by heavenly subjects, peruses & 
light work to turn the current of his absorbed soul to the temporal 
concerns of life ? Surry Lodge. 
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To be really “entranced’’ by the contemplation of heavenly 
things, implies a high state of Christian knowledge, experience, 
and blessedness ; and we should very much doubt if any indi- 
vidual so privileged could willingly turn back abruptly to temporal 
frivolities, or indulge in light reading. To do so for the avowed 
purpose of diverting the attention from holy things, would 
amount to a decided resistance of the Spirit of God, and indicate 
a very fearful “ defect” indeed. We would earnestly and affec- 
tionately urge upon our correspondent the severest scrutiny and 
self-searching by the light of God’s word, lest his ecstatic visions 
of heavenly subjects should be illusory. Is he rooted and 
grounded in the truth, or only carried away A a rootless and 
fruitless excitement ? | 

THE PREY TAKEN FROM THE MIGHTY.* 

Ir is now about seven years since I first kuew the subject of this 
narrative. About two years afterwards I overtook him on the road, 
and we had a long and very interesting conversation. He made no 
secret of his sentiments, but instantly avowed himself a Deist. It was 
evident that he had read the Bible a great deal, and that he had 
thought much on religious subjects. He spoke warmly in praise of 
God's goodness, and power, and wisdom, and ridiculed the notion of 
there being no God; pointing to the star-spangled sky over our heads 
in proof of God’s being and glory. But he utterly rejected the mate : 
as a revelation from God, 

I saw no more of him until the early part of last year, He had 
married since we met, and I heard that he was confined to his house, 
seriously ill. I also heard that his illness was very generally ascribed 
to his intemperance. When I visited him, therefore, I spoke very 
plainly to him about sin and its certain consequences, and earnestly 
pressed on him the testimony God has given in His Word concerning 
salvation through the blood of Jesus. I thought him dangerously ill, 


* This thrilling narrative is abridged, necessarily with considerable prejudice 
to the original, from a little tract entitled “ The Rescue, a narrative of a very 
recent case of conversion,” published by Nisbet. It is one of the most sensible, 
satisfactory, and affecting obituaries we ever remember to have seen; as ad- 
mirably calculated to arrest the attention of the sceptic, and to cut short all 
controversy respecting the reality of christianity, as it ts to illustrate and 
enforce the nature and necessity of conversion on the minds of those amongst 
our readers who may be seeking farther enlightenment on this momentous 
subject. 
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and told him so; refusing to give much heed to his very sanguine 
hopes of recovery. He evidently struggled hard to throw off the effect 
of what was said to him. Sometimes he appeared almost annoyed at 
not being able to escape importunity which he disliked. 

After several visits he freely spoke out his sentiments. He said that 
he felt no longer able to deny that the Bible was true; but he could 
not believe in the real divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. From a 
Deist, he had in fact, become a Unitarian. 

During many subsequent visits I sought to lay before him, from 
the Scriptures, the great truth, that without shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins. And as he was so ready to admit that “ God 
was love,”’ I especially endeavored to show him that the cross of Jesus 
was itself the crowning display of God’s love. This appeared to 
surprise and interest him, for I question whether he had ever once 
thought of the cross as something provided by God Himself on behalf 
of His enemies. 

Sometimes, after speaking to him in this way, I challenged him to 
show me so attractive, so glorious, a display of God's character, as 
when He was seen pointing His impotent enemies to the cross of His 
Son, as His own provision for their pardon and salvation. And often 
as I dwelt on this wonderful truth, the big tears would roll down the 
cheek of this resolute and lion-hearted man. He had nothing to reply. 
A professed admirer of God, he found God set before him in an attitude 
far more gloriously blessed than he had ever seen Him in—no 
shadow cast over His holiness, and yet His love finding its joy in 
pardoning and enriching His enemies. 

It pleased God to restore him to a sufficient degree of health, to 
enable him to resume his usual occupation. For a time he went on 
most steadily, but after a few months he again relapsed into his former 
courses. Again he drank down iniquity like water. While he was 
living in this way, I occasionally met him in the street, but he would 
stop but for a moment, and always seemed glad to escape from me. 

When I heard that he was again laid on his sick-bed, and very ill, 
I visited him. But I was, on the whole, less satisfied with him than 
ever. He would listen to anything I pleased to say; contradicting 
me in nothing, whether J spoke of God, or of himself, or of the Lord 
Jesus; but it always seemed like a tale told to a man who knew it all 
before-hand. He would rouse himself when I spoke of his body—or of 
any remedy for its diseases—or of his beloved wife and children—and 
he always manifested the strongest possible anxiety to live. Indeed he 
would never allow the idea of his not recovering to* be entertained. 
The last time I saw him in this state, was on Wednesday afternoon, 
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the 4th March. When I left him then, I was exceedingly depressed 
about him. I thought him very much worse, and told him so. Had 
he died then, I could not have had hope in his death. 

About half-past three o'clock that very night, I was summoned to 
his bed-side, and there I found a seene of terror such as I never before 
witnessed. His whole appearance was expressive of extreme terror. 
He looked like a man who felt he was seized by some power hitherto 
unknown to him—a power alike irresistible and terrible! And yet, 
fearful as his appearance then was, those in the room told me that the 
groans he was‘then uttering were not to be compared to his cries 
abou? half an hour before! 

When I entered his room, the terrible storm was subsiding, and he 
then appeared to be quickly settling down into death; but to our 
astonishment, he continued in this state for nearly seven hours; till, 
at about ten o’clock in the morning, a most remarkable change took 
place. I was then alone in the room with him. The others who had 
been watching by him had gone down stairs; for the scene had be- 
come almost too much for us all. While thus alone by his side I 
thought I heard his beloved brother’s step below, and I went to the 
door of the room to listen if it was so. Just as I reached the door 1 
turned and looked on him who lay like a corpse on the bed, when he 
suddenly raised his arm and beckoned to me with his finger! This 
was as startling a movement to me as if it had been made by one 
actually dead. Seeing, however, that he was looking very calmly at 
me, and that his consciousness was evidently restored, I instantly re- 
turned to his side, when he detailed to me the anguish of mind and 
body he had just passed through, adding amongst other expressions of 
assurance and delight, that he was now as happy as an angel. 

My first thought on hearing this was, naturally enough, “Is he 
wandering? Is he in his senses?”’ And the following mode of putting 
this to the proof occurred tome, When I saw him the previous after- 
noon it was agreed between us that he should get a certain account 
and show it to me when I called on the following day. I now asked 
where it was, and he told me it was tied in the corner of his handker- 
chief under the pillow, where I found it. His mind was as clear, and 
his manner as prompt and as self-possessed, as ever I suw it in my life. 

Satisfied as to this, I said ** Well now, tell me what you mean by 
saying that you are happy—and that you are going to heaven?” 

“Oh,” said he, with striking emphasis, “it’s all through Christ— 
through His blood ;—it’s this that has washed away my sins!” 

“This is a most solemn and important moment,” said I; “I have 
been standing over you for hours, watching for your last breath; but 
God has been pleased to give you back your senses again; for how long 
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I cannot tell ;—do let me, then, again ask you, as a dying man, and in 
the presence of God, what you mean by telling me that you have peace 
in your soul, and that you are going to heaven? For you know what 
a sinner you have been.”’ 

He replied with peculiar solemnity and earnestness of manner, “I 
know I have but a very short time in this world; perhaps not five 
minutes; but I believe in Jesus, the Son of the living God, and my 
trust is entirely in His merits and in His blood; and (this he said as 
if very anxious to impress on me the reality as well as the blessedness 
of it) my sins are all forgiven—I have peace with God.”’ 

I was too much overcome by this astonishing scene to say anything 
fora few moments. I was drinking in the blessed fact that he was 
plucked, by God's most precious mercy, as a fire-brand out of the 
burning! | 

He presently asked me to pray with him at once, as he thought his 
time here was very short, and his senses might not be continued to 
him. Itwill not be wondered at, that when I responded to this request, 
I found myself rather pouring out thanksgivings than presenting sup- 
plications. After this he wished to see his beloved wife and children. 
About the same time also his brother arrived. And to all those dear 
relatives he again and again professed his faith in the precious blood 
of Jesus, and his peace and happiness in the prospect of immediate 
death. He then requested that several of the men, over whom for 
years he had acted as foreman, might be sent for, in order that he 
might tell them that he was dying a believer in Jesus. I was not 
present when he saw them, but those who were present tell me that he 
spoke most impressively to them; urging on them the sufficiency of 
the Saviour and His blood, and telling them of his own peace and hope. 

During the night, he spoke to me several times, in the sweetest and 
happiest manner, of the preciousness of the blood of Jesus, and of his 
wonderful conversion. Once when he had lain for some time with his 
eyes closed, though evidently not asleep, he opened his eyes, and turn- 
ing round to me, said, “‘ I used to think that I should be the only one 
of our dear family who would be lost, I thought I was to be the 
outcast one, for I knew that all the rest were Christians; but now you 
see we shall all meet above clothed in the white robe. Several times 
during that night he spoke in a similar strain. Sometimes he seemed 
quite lost in wonder at the grace God had shewn in his conversion. 

During the following morning I took a Christian brother to see 
him, whose spiritual judgment I much valued, for I was anxious that 
others should witness, and judge of, this very interesting case. On 
being asked by this visitor as to the state of his mind, he said—“ I am 
as happy as an angel, Sir ;—quite happy. I have nothing but heaven 
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before me; and I hope it will please God to take me there to-day. It 
is no wonder, is it, Sir, that I should wish that, for you see I never had 
the chance of going there before?’’ He meant that the way into 
heaven was never open before him until now—that now it was the im- 
mediate prospect of his soul—and how was it possible for him not to 
wish to pass on into it. 

“ But,” he was asked, *‘ How do you hope to go to heaven?” 

Turning his face quite round towards the speaker, he instantly 
replied, “ Through the blood of Christ!” 

“But you despised that blood once?” it was rejoined. 

“No one more,” said he, “I have ridiculed Christ, and Christians, 
in every possible way. According to my sphere of life I have been as 
great a persecutor and blasphemer as Saul; and worse. But it is all 
changed now! Now I see that nothing but Christ and His blood can 
save any man!” 

In the course of the afternoon of that day fever again attacked him, 
and until mid-day on the Saturday, he was quite delirious. The 
blasphemies he uttered during this awful period would perhaps have 
Staggered the faith of many; but I had such decided) proof of the/ 
3 alienation of his mind at the-time, that I sought and found comfort and | 
: strength from God, in the very presence of Satan and his power. ! 

After coming to himself, he was lifted out of bed for a short time, 
and as he lay on the sofa he spoke very solemnly to a young man who 
had assisted to lift him out, and whom he had long known. He told 
him to'sce in his emaciated frame the effects of intemperance and bad 
company; warned him most earnestly as to bis own eburse of life; 
and set betore him the Lord Jesus as the only Saviour of sinners. He 
appeared very anxious to warn others against the vices he had himself 
indulged. I believe it was at this time that he said, “I wish all the 
drunkards in Plymouth could see and hear me nowt" 

While I was with him that evening I enquired his state of mind, but 
he said, I would rather collect my thoughts a little, and ask myself a 
few questions, before I say any thing. I hope God will be pleased to 
give me some sleep to night, and then in the morning I will speak to 
you about my state of mind, 

On the following morning, I saw him very early. I was anxious to 
hear the result of his own examination into the state of his mind. On 
my asking how it was with him, he looked up cheerfully and said, “ It 


is all right. It is all right!” 

“ What is all right?” I asked. 

“Oh; it’s all right here.” said he, putting his hand on his breast, 
“Tam happy. Christ had not moved, though J was so tossed about. 
The Rock never moved. And He is my trust.” 
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“ And you find Him precious to you?” I asked. 

“Yes;—His precious blood is all I trust. So, you see, it’s all 
right,” said he, looking at me with a smile of triumph on his face! 

One circumstance I must mention, of which I was not a witness. 
Either on the Saturday or the Sunday, his beloved brother was going 
up stairs to see him, when he overheard him in prayer. There was no 
one just then in the room with him; he had asked to be left quite 
alone. His brother, who did not know this, stopped at the door when 
he heard how he was engaged, and for ten minutes he heard him pray- 
ing most earnestly to the Lord. He appealed to God that He Himself 
knew that now he trusted entirely in the blood of His dear Son—for 
which precious blood he repeatedly thanked God—and he prayed that 
if any scales were yet on his eyes, God would be pleased to take them 
off. He appeared to be engaged in the most direct and simple inter- 
course with God. When he concluded, his brother entered the room, 
and presently asked how he felt. He said, “I am very peaceful, and 
very happy. I have been able to pray a little, and I feel very composed 
indeed now.”’” “Oh,” said he, placing his hand on his breast, ‘* how 
precious Jesus is!”’ 

On the three following days, he gradually grew weaker and weaken 
but he never suffered any violent agitation; and when sensible, he 
invariably manifested his continued peace and hope through Jesus. 

On the Wednesday he repeatedly said that he should die that night. 
He spoke of this, it appears, to almost every one who waited on him 
that day, and he always spoke of it as a happy prospect to him, I saw 
him, for the last time, about seven that evening. He did not say so much 
to me as to others about his conviction that he should depart that 
night, but he gave me his hand very affectionately when I left him, 
and asked me to kiss him. As I stooped and kissed his forehead, he 
said, ‘‘ We shall meet above, before the Throne, next!” 

About eleven o’clock that night he asked for some tea. When it 
was brought to him, by one who had waited on him with great kindness, 
he said, ‘‘ I hope you will not be offended at what I am going to ask— 
but I should like Grace (his wife) to give me that. It is the last thing 
I shall take, and I should like to take it from her hands.” On his 
beloved wife’s coming into the room and handing the cup to him, he said, 
“ My dear, I wished you to give me this, for it is the last thing I shall 
ever take in this world.” He took it from her hand and drank it; and 
having asked her to kiss him and bidden her farewell—he seemed to 
compose himself as if to sleep. He lay in this way, frequently in the 
attitude of prayer, until he peacefully breathed his last—most literally 
falling asleep in Jesus without a sound or a struggle. 
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POETRY. 


THE LOST SPIRIT. 


Weep, Sire, with shame and ruing, 
Weep for thy child’s undoing! 
For the days when I was young, 
And no prayer was taught my tongue ; 
Nor the Record from on high, 
Of the life that cannot die : 
Wiles of the world and men— 
Of their threescore years and ten ; 
Earthly profit—human praise, 
Thou didst set before my gaze, 
As the guiding stars of life, 
As the meed of toil and strife ; 
I ran the world’s race well, 
And find my portion—Hex! 


Weep, Mather, weep! —yet know 
"Twill not shorten endless woe, 
Nor thy prayer unbind my chain, 
Thy repentance soften pain, 
Nor the life-blood of thy frame 
For one moment quench this flame! 
Weep not beside my tomb, 
That is gentle, painless gloom ; 
Let the worm and darkness prey 
On my senseless slumbering clay ; 
Weep for the priceless gem 
That may not hide with them ; 
Weep the lost spirits fate— 
Yet are thy tears foo late :— 
Had they sooner fallen—well, 
I had not wept in Hert! 
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Poetry. 


Physician, canst thou weep? 
Then let tears thy pillow steep : 


Couldst thou view Time’s nearing wave, 


Doomed to whelm me in its grave ; 

The last and lessening space, 

My life's brief hour of grace, 

Yet with gay, unfaltering tongue, 

Promise health and sojourn long? 

On the brink of that profound 

Without measure, depth, or bound, 

View me busied with the toys 

Of a world of shadowy joys? 

Oh, had look, or sign, or breath, 

Then whispered aught of death ; 

Though nature in the strife, 

Had loosed her hold on life, 

And the worm received its prey 

Perchance an earlier day — 
This—this—and who can tell 
That I had dwelt in Herr! 


False Prophet, flattering Priest, 
Full fraught with mirth and feast ! 
Thy weeping should not fail 
But with life's dark-ended tale ! 
For the living—for the dead — 
There is guilt upon thy head ! 
Thou didst make the narrow way ”’ 
As the broad one, smooth and gay ; 
So speak in accents bland 
Of the bright and better land, 
That the soul unchanged within, 
The sinner in his sin, 
Of God and Christ unshriven, 
Lay down with dreams of heaven !— 
False Priest, thy labors tell, 
I dreamed—and woke in Hexv! 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


L 


OCTOBER, 1846. 


NINEVEH. | 


NrneEven, the subject of our present engraving, was an 
exceedingly ancient and populous city, having been first 
built by Ashur, or more probably by Nimrod, as |recorded 
in Genesis x. 9—11. | 

Herodotus, the earliest of our profane historians, men- 
tions that the Assyrians who inhabited Nineveh were 
formerly the first power of Asia. | 

Diodorus gives an account of the city as built by Ninus, 
the substance of which is as follows—*‘‘ Ninus putting off 
till another time the war he had purposed to/carry on 
(against the Bactrians,) and bringing back his army into 
Syria, selected a favorable spot for the erection of a great 
city. For, having by the splendour of his victories eclipsed 
all his predecessors, he now formed the design of} building 
so magnificent a city, that it should not only surpass all 
which had heretofore existed, but defy posterity in its 
attempts to erect one of equal grandeur. Having collected 
his workmen and materials on the banks of the Euphrates, 
he built a city surrounded by strong fortifications, and longer 
than it was wide. It was one hundred and fifty stadia in 
length, and fourscore and ten in width; the entire cir- 
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cumference being four hundred and fourscore stadia (or 
about sixty miles). Ninus was not deceived in his ex. 
pectations, for no city has ever equalled this in the extent 
of its circuit, or the magnificence of its walls. They were 
one hundred feet high, and three chariots could run abreast 
upon their summit; being fortified with fifteen hundred 
towers, each two hundred feet in height, and placed at 
proper distances. The greater part of the city was occupied 
by the richest of the Assyrians; but Ninus allowed such 
strangers as were willing, to settle there. He gave to the 
inhabitants the open country in the neighbourhood for 
their subsistence, and called the city Ninus or Nineveh, 
after his own name.” (History, lib. ii. 4.) 

The next mention of Ninus in Scripture, occurs in the 
history of Jonah, about the middle of the ninth century 
B. C., where it is described by a common Hebrew super- 
lative, as a city of God, or an exceeding great city, the 
circuit of which was computed ata three days’ journey. 
(Jonah iii. 3.) ‘** Three days’ journey,” says the note on 
this text in the Pictorial Bible, ‘‘may be taken as giving 
from fifty to sixty miles, accordingly as we understand a 
journey on foot or a caravan journey; and this latter 
measurement will exactly coincide with that given by 
Diodorus. It has been argued, however, that these 
dimensions refer to the diameter, and not to the circum- 
ference of the city; but the bare supposition of such a 
thing is absurd, and the only circumstance which could 
have induced commentators to entertain it for one moment, 
is the fact mentioned in Jonah iii. 4, where the prophet is 


described as entering a day’s journey into the city, which 
days journey, supposing its greatest length to have been 
less than twenty miles, would have carried him completely 
through it, or at all events very nearly so. But as the 
prophet’s mission was to preach to its guilty population, 
and not to pass by the shortest route, in at one extremity, 
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and out at the other; he might well traverse a good day's 
journey about it, without reaching even to its centre. The 
simultaneous movement which took place throughout the 
city is certainly in favor of the supposition that he had 
not, as a mere matter of form, gone through it in the 
strictest sense, but had perambulated its various streets. 

Nineveh is again brought before us in the Bible, about 
a century and a half later, in connexion with the fate of 
Sennacherib, who, after the destruction of hig army re- 
turned there, and was slain while worshipping in the house 
of Nisroch his god. (2 Kings xix. 36, 37.) 

A few years, possibly, before this event, it was doomed 
to destruction through the instrumentality of Nahum, in 
terms as remarkable for their sublimity and majesty of 
diction, as they are interesting from their local allusions, 
and their striking coincidence with the subsequent facts of 
its history. At a later period Zephaniah took up the 
lamentation, and proclaimed that it should become “a 
desolation and dry like a wilderness.” (See ch. ji. 13-15.) 

So entirely has this once magnificent city been obliterated, 
that to this day its precise site is not cerfain/y known. 
There is, however, little doubt that our engraving (from 
Kitto) represents the immediate neighbourhood of its 
locality, though no buildings of the old city remain in any 
of the groups with which the swampy wilderness therein 
pictured js studded. ‘‘ This is the rejoicing city that dwelt 
carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, and there is none 
beside me! How is she become a desolation! ja place for 
beasts to lie down in: every one that passeth by her shall 
hiss and wag his head.” (ZepA. ii. 15.) 
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OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. X.—A SEARCH FOR SOMETHING. 

Our friend, when pressed at an ensuing meeting, by many 
individuals of our little association, to give us, if in his power, 
some farther information respecting the possessor of the Black 
House, whom he had last presented to us in what‘a mere pro- 
fessor would think a somewhat mortifying position, smiled and 
replied, ‘ Be it then as you desire, my brethren; though I have 
nothing more to say of him which might satisfy any one desiring 
to hear things out of the routine of common life.” 

“What! my brother,” interposed Paternus, ‘“ you have no- 
thing to relate of the proceedings of John Hobbs out of the routine 
of common life subsequently to the discourse you had with him 
when he joined you in the wood? Pardon me, but how is this? 
Are we to understand, that the poor man, after having been 
checked in his somewhat premature attempt to become a public 
benefactor, fell into a dull, plodding, worldly state, if not into 
his former vicious courses, thus proving that what you had sup- 
posed to be his conversion, was a spurious work? In what other 
way, | would ask, can we suppose that his after life—and you 
have not told us that he is dead—could have produced no 
circumstances worth recording —no act or event beyond the ordi- 
nary routine of every day life? If the well-spring which was 
opened within his breast, was from on high, and had its source 
from the Fountain of Life itself, how could it fail from over- 
running its banks, and pouring and spreading itself forth for the 
fertilization of the parched lands within its reach; the very hin- 
drances which the elements of earth might place in one direction, 
rendering its flow more deep and abundant in another. The 
secret and quiet water-course often nourishes more beautiful 
shrubs and herbs, and supplies a greater and sweeter variety of 
beautiful scenery than the rushing cataract and the majestic 
tide of the far-flowing river.” 

It was with a sweet spirit of christian love and humility that 
John Hobbs’s historian received what looked very like a rebuke 
from our venerable chairman; but Paternus had intended no 
rebuke, though on this and other occasions, he often suffered 
his anxiety to correct a false statement, or what he thought to 
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be such, to lead him to seem almost severe. And, in this in- 
stance, he became immediately conscious of his error, and begged 
his friend's pardon, excusing his haste to speak, from his anxiety 
that no departure should be made from the purpose of the pre- 
sent association, which was, he said, to obtain from the experi- 
ence and information of each and all of the members, a catholic 
and comprehensive view of real and vital Christianity when 
brought into action. ‘“‘ It has pleased God,” he added, * to make 
some men living, though always imperfect, epistles of the gospel 
—yet, as living, acting with more force on minds partially 
enlightened, than higher and purer examples not so directly 
pressed on the senses have equal power to do. Of course,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ | use the word ‘ living,’ in the natural sense, for one 
who has not yet experienced the power of natural| death. 

“ But now, my brother, we are all attention-all anxious to 
hear anything which you have to tell us of this brand so wonder- 
fully plucked out from that fire of evil doing which, feeding on 
itself, ceases not to burn till it has effected its own perdition ; 
and herein, by the by, is one firm ground of the hope of those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness; that sin is a self- 
destroying principle, death and destruction being not only its 
wages, but inherent in its very nature.” 

Paternus then ceasing to speak, our friend, who) had previously 
entertained us with the history of the nape? BP took up the 
broken thread of his narrative. 

“Some time elapsed, since our meeting in the coppice,” he 
said, ‘before I saw John Hobbs again; but having some business 
in his line, my usual smith being ill when I sent for him, John 
appeared at his request, in his place; and as it was to seta 
grate or furnace in an out-house, the worthy man having 
completed his work, would have passed me at my garden gate 
without recognition. However his bow, as he passed out was so 
low, as to attract my particular attention; and then, notwith- 
standing the thick layers of soot which had been conveyed by 
his horny hands to his face, I recognized him; and it was beauti- 
ful to observe how “his countenance brightened up, in spite of 
all appliances of smoke and soot, in acknowledgment of my 
smile, and my friendly ‘ How are you, Hobbs?’ 

“* All well, I thank ye,’ he replied, ‘and thank God, too, all 
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is well,’ .My. hat was on my head, and asI had an hour of 
leisure, I strolled on with him as he trudged towards his home. 
The evening was a sweet one in summer, and I well remember, 
on my remarking the glories of the golden and purple clouds 
which attended the setting sun in the western horizon, he al- 
luded to that Divine person, of whom the sun is the acknowledged 
emblem, and compared its glorious descent, and the still more 
animating and hopeful ascension which should take place the 
next morning, to the death of our Redeemer, and to the second 
coming, wherein is the hope of all those who look for His 
appearance. 

** His language indeed was simple, and, may be, not always 
correct with respect to grammar, but as to the elegance and 
refinement of ideas and sentiments which proceeded from his 
lips, no natural intelligence nor instruction could ever have 
originated such, in a mind of flesh. On some_allusion, I forget 
what; being made to the affair, of his failure in the Sunday school 
—he smiled, and then becoming very serious, ‘ Kind sir,’ he said, 
‘that was a business that turned out very much indeed to my 
advantage. Ihave for a long time set down my failure in my 
over-weening attempt to come forward as a teacher of babes, 
whien as how I needed to be taught as a babe myself, as one of 
the especial favors which have been scattered over my course, by 
my heavenly Father and Redeemer, in numbers far exceeding, 
oh, how far! who shall say) the showers of sparks which fly 
from the red-hot iron on the anvil. 

*** Many of these I shall never even know, much leas under- 
stand, on this side the grave; and others I shall be able only 
partially to comprehend ; nevertheless as far as the matter went 
of my being driven back from my pragmatical attempt at turning 
public teacher, I have seen the good of it, more and more clearly, 
even since. 

“** As an acquaintance once said to me—a man of no religion 
neither, but one not wanting common sense, ‘ Sure, John Hobbs, 
you wanted shoeing all round, when you, with such a name as 
you then had, and may be, may never get rid of, should think 
of taking your place as schoolmaster in a Sunday school! 


Above all, if you must be a teacher, forsooth, begin at home, 
man!’ 
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“The ddvice was good too, sir, and agreed with what that 
man of God, Mr. Bright, said to me; but the choice was not left 
tome between at home and abroad, if I was to begin at all. 
We never had a second service on a Sunday in our church, and 
accordingly, I had all the Sunday afternoons to myself; and it 
was put into my mind, that there was no call for me to go far 
afield for work fit for the Sunday, when I myself, my wife, and 
my children were all, more or less, in gross ignorance respecting 
the Scriptures. The Bible was to us; and may be, is more or 
less so, to all men in this present life, like a forest intersected by 
countless numbers of interwoven and intertangled paths, in which 
a traveller is liable to lose himself in the’ endless mazes, even 
when by human teaching he may have learned!to know some of 
the bearings and way-marks of the place; though I say, from 
our ignorance and darkness, we scarce understood these bearings, 
nor could make much of some of these way-marks; yet, through 
the especial goodness of our Divine Teacher, we had got that 
almost before we started, which was suré to bring us through, 
and this was, that our eyes had “been set on! the guiding star, 
which may be seen even through the darkest part of every 
thicket. We had been admonished to look: for the Savioar in 
every chapter, knowing that the Scriptures were full of him, the 
Jaw as well as the gospel, im umiliation, as well as glory. 

“*So, it was put into my head, tod propose that we should 
spend our Sunday evenings in thus looking that glorious One’ up 
in the Holy Bible; and for the making this employment: the 
sweeter to our young ones, we made some shady bower, or greets 
bank of the wood, our place of study in the summer; and*the 
cheerful fire-side, our winter resort: and it was no small addition 
to the happiness of those evenings, that-our son, who (poor 
fellow!) was still unacceptable to ali sorts, being feared and 
suspected by good and bad, soon’ fell in with our scheme, and 
was scarce ever away from us on @ Sunday evening, though he 
frequented a church away off across the country where he was 
not known. Thus things went on for several seasons, during 
which the Almighty had arranged and ordained that ‘we, 
his little children, should havé a time for growth and strength, 
before any of those changes which must happen in this tife 
should come upon us—just as in our own small way, tender and 
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careful parents guard and protect the helpless infant-and lisping 
child from the rude brushes which he must encounter in after 
times. But with us all, in those days, with whom did the work 
of the Divine Spirit tell so truly as it did in my wife? 

“** Meggy had always been a managing, stirring wife, though as 
she used to say, her management and stir had come to nothing, 
and worse than nothing, in the times which were gone; but, as 
is generally found with these busy persons, when guided only 
by their own wills, she had been one of so violent a temper, and 
was subject to outbreaks of passion so fierce, as to drive us all, 
even me, in most moods, as far as we could run from the sound 
of her voice, It was therefore more sweet and surprising to 
observe, when the influence from on high began to work upon 
her, how one and another of the evil points in her character 
gave way beneath the glow of the divine fire—the dealings of the 
Almighty causing the rude inequalities all to give way, as the 
fire and the hammer reduce the hardest ore; and this, sir, was 
brought to the test, by some circumstances which fell out before 
it pleased God to send that arrow into her bosom, which, in 
inflicting temporal death, opened the way for her entrance into 
eternal glory; fur my poor wife, good sir,’ he added, with a 
quivering lip, ‘departed hence as much as two years since, being 
taken off by a sharp inward complaint which no human skill 
was able to contend with.’ 

‘**In this place John Hobbs was silent for a while, walking by 
my side with his eyes bent on the ground, and seeming as if his 
mind had wandered away even from the sense of my presence. 
I called back his attention soon, however, by asking what cir- 
cumstances they were by which his departed wife’s change of 
character had been tested, requesting him to relate them, if they 
did not involve family secrets? 

“*No sir, no,’ he replied, ‘there is nothing secret in these 
matters. Through the Divine favor, we have now few secrets in 
our family—there is only one mystery which they that are 
favored by God would wish to take hold of and keep. Is it not 
so, kind sir,’ he added, looking up with a smile. He then com- 
menced the relation of what I had desired to hear— 

“* Well, sir,’ said he, ‘ it all went well with us; the glory be 
to Him alone, whose tender care is over all his works! and 
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unworthy though I was (for when the candle shines in the breast, 
no man can think himself worthy, he sees too many thoughts 
moving. within to leave that possible) one by one, as it were, 
at first by chance, dropped in of a Sunday evening to join in our 
reading: first a poor old widow, who is our next neighbour along 
the lane; then another, and another; and then they came in 
twos and threes, so that our dark kitchen where you talked 
with the precious child who is now in glory, was often filled on 
a Sunday evening in winter; and in summer we found space 
enough and to spare in the sweet bowers of our garden, we 
being led to follow out our first little plan, which was to seek 
every notice which was to be met with in Seripture of the 
Lord our Saviour; and you would wonder how apt even some of 
the smallest of us were in discovering Him; for is he not every 
where in nature and in grace? 

““* We got up some hymns too, sir—not that I myself was ever 
much of a musician in voice, though my heart could go along 
with every sweet strain caused by those on whom ear and voice 
were bestowed; and so we went on, gathering as we went, and 
finding, with the Divine favor, all smooth and pleasant, till one 
evening in autumn a young woman whom I had not seen before, 
came in with one of our constant attendants, bringing on her 
arm a well-grown boy, may be under two years, though near 
upon that age. 

‘“*T soon however learned who she was:—the wife of one 
James Harris, who had been a companion of my poor son in his 
wild days, and who had been a party with him in the business 
which had got him into the jail, though Harris had got off then, 
and we had never seen any more of him, but had heard many 
bad rumours about him. We needed not to be told that Jane 
Harris, who had come a little before to lodge in the neighbour- 
hood, had not joined us in a pleasant spirit, for she was mighty 
cold and short to my wife when she welcomed her, though she 
took the best seat which was offered her as the stranger, and sat 
down with the child on her knee, looking about her as if she was 
come to see, rather than to hear. However we went on in our 
usual way, and our attentions were just working up to the point 
of interest, when she put the child on his feet, and whispering 
something in his ear, she set him trotting round the circle, nudging 
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one, pushing another, calling a third by name, and climbing up 
on the knees of a fourth; and when the woman with whom his 
mother lodged told him to be quiet, he set up a loud roar and ran 
back to his mother; and when we hoped for a little quiet he was 
off again, playing with the fire-irons, which he threw down on 
the hearth with a louder clatter than I ever made in my shed over 
the worst of jobs. Well, good sir, this went on till my wife 
offered the next time the child came round to try to take him on 
her knee, thinking she could keep him quiet, whereupon he began 
to roar and struggle and buffet like a young bull ina pound; and 
when she set him down, threw himself all along on the floor, 
lashing out his sturdy legs, which looked all the sturdier from 
being encased in a pair of red hose. 

“ «There was an end to our-reading that evening, so the party 
broke up and went their ways, Jane Harris and her hostess how- 
ever being the last, for the lad was not easily got off the floor. 

“«* Well, to be sure, Jane Harris,’ said her hostess, ‘ you are 
bringing up that lad to be your torment, as I have often told you.’ 

“*It was not likely,’ answered the mother, ‘that he should 
sit all mum-chance to hear folks read.’ 

“*Then you should not have brought him where folks do 
read,’ said the woman. 

*** He would have been quiet enough, if you had let him alone,’ 
retorted the mother, addressing my wife. 

‘**«T only thought to quiet him,’ replied poor Meggy, meekly. 

*“* * Ave,’ she answered, witha very provoking look, ‘ you area 
good hand, we all know, at quieting folks; you have got your own 
family into fine training, all the country knows; they have 
learned to keep a good face and fine outside, but all is not gold 
that glitters;’ and thus speaking, she walked out, and we were 
left looking at one another, and in such tempers that one word 
would have set us all ina blaze. But never shall I forget my poor 
woman; she laid her hand on a bible which was open on the 
table, and turning to the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, and pointing to 
the 7th verse, inviting us all to look at it, she walked out of the 
kitchen; and when she came back when supper was ready, every 
shade of heat or anger was passed from her face. 

“* It was not many days after this—my wife having gone down 
our lane on some business—as I was working in my shed, | 
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heard between the strokes of my hammer, an unwonted sound of 
one or more voices, I could not say which. I put by my hammer, 
and ran along in a line with the lane, but on our side of the 
hedge, and had not gone far when I saw my wife trying to pass 
Jane Harris, who stood in the middle of her way, rating her in 
such language as ungodly and ill-guided women are but too 
ready to use, whilst my poor Meggy said scar¢e a word, only 
begging leave to pass. Standing by the mother was the boy, 
adding to the clamour by shewing off as he had done in our 
kitchen a few days before. | 

“«Tt seems, to make short of it, that Jane had) just then heard 
of her husband having been taken up and lodged in the county 
jail for attacking and maiming a gamekeeper; and she was on 
the road to the town when she met my wife, and burst upon her 
as I have said, alleging that her husband would never have 
gone the lengths he had done had not her son guided him wrong 
when he was a lad; nor would her son have been what he was 
if his parents and mother first and foremost had not set him an 
evil pattern. There was not an evil word used by the vulgar 
and ungodly which she did not apply to my wife, and | half 
think she might have gone beyond words, if I had not sprung 
over the hedge and stood in between them ;) whereupon she 
made off, and I led my wife home—for she was all in a tremble. 
Not one angry word however did she utter, but, more than once 
said ‘ God help and turn her heart, and bless these afflictions to 
her! As to me, I deserve all she has said, and more also.’ Ah! 
Sir, if this is not grace, 1 know not what grace is. 

‘‘*« The poor man, however, was tried, convicted, and condemned 
to fourteen years’ transportation ; and as soon as we heard of it, 
and that he had not yet been taken off from the county town, 
my son first, and when he returned, my wife and I went off to 
see if anything could be done to help or comfort him, for he had 
expressed an earnest desire to see me—saying he had one thing 
to say to me, which, if not said, would make hig fourteen years of 
banishment seem so many hundreds. 

‘‘* When we asked where his wife was, our son told us that 
she was in a poor lodging-house, that she lay helpless on her bed 
sick of a fever, brought on by grief, for which she had sought 
consolation in intoxication; and that the poor boy was left to 
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such tender mercies as are found in the dark corners of the 
earth. 

““* When my wife and I set off that morning in the very early 
dawn, towards our town, she did not drop a word of any plan 
which God had put into her heart, beyond that of carrying 
present comfort to the afflicted. We broke our fast at a friend’s 
on this side the town, and then she and I parted—she going one 
way to look after poor Jane, and I, another, to the county jail— 
getting there only two hours before the convicts were to be sent 
off to the hulks, or where else they were ordered to go. 

“* Poor James Harris! He was a broken down creature 
indeed! All his cry was, ‘My boy! my poor boy!’—he had 
ruined his boy; all the father was alive in his breast. If he had 
ever loved his wife, she had effectually cooled down that love. 
It matters not what I said, good sir: if my words were inspired 
from on high, they were to the purpose; if not, they were only 
foolishness. Any how, I promised him that I would look after 
the lad. I could do no otherwise, though I did not see how it was 
to be done, with a mother of such a spirit as poor Jane had 
shewn herself to be. 

““*What does the faith we boast so much of amount to? 
When do we trust that anything will be brought to pass in this 
life unless we can discern something of the means? The two 
hours having passed away, the police come to the hall where we 
were, to say the van was ready; and then I gave the poor 
convict a Bible I had brought him, and followed him to the door 
of the conveyance, and he had just stepped in, and we were 
saying the last words, when a woman's voice cried, ‘ Stop, Stop!’ 
and up ran my wife, with little Jem in her arms. 

“ « She had just arrived at the lodging-house to see Jane breathe 
her last; and she had snatched up the little lad, and crying to 
the people about, ‘Don’t trouble yourselves any more about the 
poor child!’—she had run with him to the jail, knowing that 
the father was to be off that day. 

** Oh, good sir, were I to live a thousand years, I could never 
forget those moments in which I stood and saw my wife lift up 
the boy, to kiss his poor manacled and fettered father; nor the 
look of that father, nor the tone with which he uttered his 
thanksgiving to his God, when my wife said, ‘ Your boy is mine; 
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my husband is his father; and with the Divine favor, we will 
bring him up in the direct contrary way, in which we wickedly 
reared our own poor boy.’ 

“ «He shall be yours, then,” replied the poor man; and he 
called the jail officers present to witness his words; and I know 
not that ever I was happier than that evening, as I walked home 
with my wife, carrying the poor unconscious boy in my arms.’ 

‘* At this point of the narrative the step of a horse behind us, 
caused the blacksmith and myself to look round: and there we 
saw my old friend, his rector, coming up after us. He first 
addressed me, and then speaking to John said, ‘ I shall look to 
you next Sunday, Mr. Hobbs, and your son, to see the boys in 
their places in good time; for I hope we shall be crowded for 
the charity sermon.’ 

‘** What's this, John?’ I asked, ‘have they at length conde- 
scended to accept your help in their Sunday school.’ 

‘‘* Why, yes, sir,’ he replied, looking down, ‘ and poor help I 
fear it is; but my son being younger, takes to teaching most 
excellent well.’ 

“IT was just thinking whether I should say that I was glad to 
hear this from another rather than himself, when a very merry 
laugh suddenly issued from a tuft of bushes on the way-side, 
and forth came a curly-pated blooming little rogue, who, with- 
out seeing me, threw his young arms around the old man’s neck, 
saying aloud, ‘Come, dear father, come; how long you have 
been!’ The old man first returned his caress, and then admo- 
nished him of my presence, reminding him that a low bow was 
due to me. 

‘“< This, sir,’ whispered the old man, ‘ is Jem Harris :’ to which 
I answered ironically,—‘ a poor broken-spirited orphan, to all 
seeming!’ And thus speaking, I bade the worthy man adieu.” 

M. M.S. 


(To be continued.) 
THE GLACIERS OF CHAMOUNY. 

Tue Mer de Glace is an easy and excellent residence for the 
scientific study of the Glaciers. They look motionless and silent, 
yet they are always moving on. Scientific men have set up huts 
upon the sea, and landmarks on the mountains opposite, to test 
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the progress of the icy masses, and in this way it was found 
that a cabin, constructed by professor Hugi on the glacier of the 
Aar, had travelled, between the years 1827 and 1840, a distance 
of 4,600 feet. It is supposed that the Mer de Glace moves 
down between four and five hundred feet annually. 

It is impossible to form a grander image of the rigidity and 
barrenness, the coldness and death of winter, than when you 
stand among the billows of one of these frozen seas; and yet, 
it is here that nature locks up in her careful bosom the treasures 
of the Alpine valleys, the sources of rich summer verdure, and 
vegetable life. Some of the largest rivers in Europe take their 
rise from the glaciers, and give to the Swiss valleys their most 
abundant supply of water, in the season when ordinary streams 
are dried up. The derivation of the German name for glacier, 
gletscher, is suggested as coming not from their icy material, but 
their perpetual motion, from glitschen to glide; more probably, 
however, from. the idea of gliding upon their surface. These 
glaciers come down from the air, as a powdery, feathery snow, 
and are then granulated like hail, and denominated firn, forming 
vast beds and sheets around the highest mountain summits. 
This firn is next frozen into masses, by which time it has 
travelled down to within seven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, where commences the great ice-ocean that fills the un- 
inhabitable Alpine valleys, unceasingly freezing, melting, and 
moving down. It has been estimated by Saussure, and others, 
that these seas of ice, at their greatest thickness, are six or eight 
hundred feet deep. They are traversed by deep fissures, and as 
they approach the great precipices, over which they plunge like 
a cataract into the vales, they are split in all directions, and 
heaved up into waves, reefs, peaks, pinnacles, and minarets. 
Underneath they are traversed by as many galleries and caverns, 
through which run the rills and torrents, constantly gathering 
from the melting masses above. These innumerable streams, 
gathering in one as they approach the termination of the glacief, 
rush out from beneath it, under a great vault of ice, and thus 

A peasant has been known to have fallen into an ice-gulf in 
one of these seas, near one of the flowing sub-glacial torrents, 
and following the course of the stream to the foot of the glacier, 
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he came out alive! The German naturalist, Hugi, set out to 
explore the recesses of one of the glaciers through the bed ofa 
former torrent, and wandered through its ice caverns the distance 
of a mile. ‘‘ The ice was everywhere eaten away into dome-shaped 
hollows, varying from two to twelve feet in height, so that the 
whole mass of the glacier rested at intervals on pillars, or feet of 
ice, irregular in size and shape, which had been left standing. 
As soon as any of these props gave way, a portion of the glacier 
would, of course, fall in and move on. A dim twilight, scantily 
transmitted through the mass of ice above, prevailed in these 
caverns of ice, not sufficient to allow one to read, except close to 
the fissures, which directly admitted the daylight. The intense 
blue of the mass of the ice contrasted remarkably with the pure 
white of the icy stalactites, or pendents descending from the 
roof. The water streamed down upon him from all sides, so 
that, after wandering about for two hours, at times bending and 
creeping, to get along under the low vault, he returned to the 
open air, quite drenched and half frozen.”—.Abridged from 


READING AND READERS. 
(Concluded from page 406. ) 

‘My Dear Grats, Your conyersation the day before I left 
Ardvernon, has revived many.of my youthful feelings. When 
at your ege, similar trains of thought used. to pass through my 
own mind; and the. question often suggested itself, ‘1s not 
reading a waste of time?’ . Since my mind has been quite made 
up on the subject, the pleasures of my life have been nearly 
doubled, and as I am sure that. the experience of a travelier who 
has preceded you in an untried path will be welcome, I have no 
hesitation in complying with your request, that I would write to 
you on the subject. 

“The question then, as. it. appears to me, is not so much, 
‘Is reading a waste of time?’-—for that it unquestionably too 
often is; but ‘ Ought reading to be a waste of time?’ This isan 
inquiry which will, lead to many others; and we must be pre- 
pared to answer them candidly and not superficially. 

“The first. thing to be. considered is, Are we to. regard 
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reading as a means or as an end? Are we to occupy ourselves 
with a book, merely that a certain portion of our time may be 
expended in that manner; or in order that we may derive 
information, instruction, and improvement from the pages before 
us? Is the thing good in itself; or is it merely because we have 
nothing else to do, that we are accustomed to engage in it? 
Now I think I need only refer to the efforts in which you have 
all been uniting, for the establishment of a school library, as the 
most unequivocal reply to these queries. 

“Those for whose benefit that library is principally intended, 
have so little time at their own disposal, that reading, merely as 
a means of wiling away the hours, cannot be thought of: it 
must be for its own sake that they value it; for they have many 
other claims in their scanty leisure. You cannot for a moment 
suppose, either that they will be induced to read, merely that 
they may not appear ignorant when subjects of general informa- 
tion are discussed before them; for they have few such oppor- 
tunities, if any; and I rather think you will find a prevalent 
disposition, (which is not, however, confined to the class of life 
of which I am now speaking,) to undervalue the worth of 
information on subjects of which they are in ignorance. Still 
less can you wish to encourage among those who are to benefit 
by the library, a taste exclusively for new publications. The idea 
of such a thing must provoke a smile at its absurdity. From the 
small time devoted to reading by the persons in question, half of 
the valuable standard works with which you are starting would 
be left unread, while the annual subscriptions would be quite 
insufficient to meet the perpetual demand for novelty. I need 
not remind you that I heard one of your number remark that 
books of mere amusement would be quite out of place in & 
village library—that the time of the readers would be too 
valuable to be expended in any thing not improving. So that I 
think you will, without hesitation, acknowledge that the argu- 
ments brought forward against readingin your own particular cases, 
do not in the least apply to those around you, who have less 
than yourselves of that most precious of possessions— Time. 
And I shall feel obliged if you will each point out to me in what 
respects your own individual case demands a different line of 
argument. A little knowledge you say is a dangerous thing ; but 
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can more be obtained without first possessing a little? Is it in 
the nature of things, that girls carefully educated as you have / 
been, can be without a little; and are you not more likely to | 
experience the dangers connected with slight acquisitions, if you sit 
down contented with what you have, instead of seeking to 
increase your stores and enlarge your views? Through a very 
small window you may look upon a wide and varied landscape, 
and the same aperture may show you that though the apartment 
in which you stand is large, gloomy, and unfurnished, that yet 
there is abundant space for furniture which would give it a very 
different appearance. I cannot myself see that it would be the 
act of a sensible person to close the shutters simply because the 
window was so small. 

“ But you will all exclaim, ‘The want of memory /—-what can 
compensate for that?’ My dear, dear girls, would you not feel 
insulted, if in the ordinary concerns of life, you were to be treated 
as if you were without the power of remembrance—if your 
statements were perpetually called in question, and your promises 
sneered at? And why should memory serve only for what you 
hear: or for what you see anywhere, except on the leaves of a 
printed book? For the letters of your absent relatives seem to 
fix themselves in your recollection without difficulty. Do you 
ever complain that you have no judgment, no taste? Then why 
should Memory alone be in perpetual disgrace? Grant that it 
is not what you could wish it to be; grant, that perhaps more 
than any other mental faculty, it retains the sad traces of the 
Fall, by its tenacity with respect to evil, and its repugnance to 
what is good ; what is this but a proof that it needs culture— 
that it requires more than the fostering care which you bestow 
upon a sickly plant? But you will perhaps exclaim, ‘So much 
of what we read is really not worth the trouble of remembering.’ 
It is very true that there is much, very much, printed, that, if 
read, does not deserve a second thought,—that, indeed, the 
sooner it is forgotten the better; but this need not apply to you. 
You are surrounded by friends who will direct you to what is 
really worth reading, so that you can have no excuse for specu- 
lating on untried ground. I would strongly recommend you, 
when once convinced that a work is really worth your attention, 
not to lay it aside till you have fixed in your memory something, 
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whether of fact or sentiment, to which you can at all times refer, 
so often as you hear the book named. One thought thus culled 
and retained will enrich the mind more than half a dozen 
volumes hastily perused, and more hastily forgotten. It will 
require a mental effort to do this at first; but practice and 
perseverance will make it increasingly easy. I would recommend 
you to keep a list of the books you read. Look it over every 
few months, and recall what you can. Imagine you are required 
to give a summary of their contents, or the chief characteristics 
of the works: you will find it an improving exercise; and if, at 
the end of the first review, you are surprised at the very limited 
portion you have secured for your own, of what has cost the 
writers so much expenditure of thought and of time, do not allow 
yourself to be disheartened, but persevere ; and be assured that, 
at your next review, you will find a more abundant harvest. 
From my own experience, I would strongly recommend the 
habit of taking extracts. I have often regretted not having done 
so ;—never, that I have taken too many. After a lapse of years, 
when the books are no longer accessible, it is interesting to recall 
the more prominent features of a work, or after the same interval, 
if we again peruse the book, it is often curious to see on how 
totally different a class of subjects the mind fastens, which on a 
perusal in early life were quite unheeded. 

“ But after all, the great thing to bear in mind is, that the object 
of reading is to furnish materials for thought. Think we must, 
whether we will or not ; and think we shall, through the countless 
ages of eternity. It is solemn to reflect that the nature of those 
thoughts will be decided by the selection of the subjects on 
which we delight to exercise them now. No more solemn 
threat is contained in Scripture than this, ‘I will bring evil upon 
this people, even the fruit of their thoughts.’ Outward circum- 
stances may pass over us and leave the mind unchanged, but the 
current of thought that we allow to flow through it must leave 
its track behind. Thought is a serious possession, and an 
account will have to be rendered up of the use to which we put 
it. You must all I am sure have sometimes felt the weariness of 
having for a companion, one, who is entirely dependant on 
outward and passing events for subjects of conversation. How 
wearisome, how uninteresting it becomes when without apy 
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admixture of what is intellectual, nothing is descanted upon but 
the things that meet the eye! And such a companion will each 
be to herself if the habits of patient thought be not fostered in 
early life. You must all feel that labor is required to lay up 
mental stores; that knowledge can neither be obtained by 
inheritance nor by purchase; that each must obtain it by his 
own exertions: you will find in this labor that there is indeed 
profit, if your great aim in your acquisitions be to increase your 
usefulness in this life, and your happiness in the world to come. 
‘“‘ But ever bear in mind that 

‘Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oft time no connection: knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own.’ 


“ Read the whole of Cowper's admirable distinction between the 
two. I will not tell you where to find it, for I think a search 
after a quoted passage through the pages of a standard writer, is 
as beneficial as the search for a particular plant on a mountain’s 
side: you find far more beauties than you look for. 

But I must hasten to a close, and compress into the conclusion 
of my epistle what I would gladly make the subject of a separate 
letter. There is one book which, above all others, it should be 
our delight, not merely to read, but to study. How small a 
portion had David of the volume which we possess, yet how un- 
wearied was his perusal of it! And we, you will exclaim, we too, 
read the Scriptures ; we are acquainted with them from beginning 
to end. True, you read them, but is not the mind's eye too often 
closed, while the bodily eye is occupied? Do you not begin and 
end a chapter, regardless of what precedes, and careless of what 
follows? Were you to-morrow to be cast on a far distant isle, 
surrounded by those to whom the Bible was unknown, and with 
none within your reach, how much could you communicate to 
them? Would you not be surprised to find the very small 
compass into which your recollections might be compressed? 
And why? Because there has been a want of effort. David 
compares the word of God to fine gold, and we know that 
mining operations are not conducted with success by the slothfal. 
I would strongly recommend you to procure an interleaved 
Bible, make your own marginal references, and insert any 
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striking remarks on particular passages on the corresponding 
page: read with a defined object, and never open its pages 
without prayer that some good desire may be strengthened, some 


holy principle engrafted, by the perusal. We are all exposed to 


‘many influences which we cannot control, but during the time 
passed in reading, we put ourselves under influences of our own 
choosing : we may not retain so much as we would desire, nor 
may we be able to give so full an account of what we have read 
as we might desire: but as water purifies even when it leaves 
no trace of its presence behind, so the habitual transit of 
the thoughts of the great and good through our own minds, 
cannot but have an elevating mfluence upon them. 

“Then think not lightly of reading, unless you feel conscious 
of internal resources which can make you independent of all 
external ones. Think that the one great end of life is to bring 
the thoughts into subjection; and feel that a solemn respon- 
sibility is yours as to the choice of the guides to whom you 
entrust them. The time is coming when earthly knowledge shall 
vanish away, but that you may all then, my dear girls, be 
found of the number of the truly wise, is the sincere prayer of 

“ Your truly affectionate friend, 
“Maroaret CAMPBELL.” 


L. N. 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 
(By an American Fye-witness.) 


On leaving Fredericksburg I took a seat upon the stage box 
and ventured to converse with the driver, who was a slave-holder, 
upon the subject of slavery. I found him as willing to be free 
in speech as myself. In the course of conversation he testified 
to the truth of what many seem disposed to doubt at the present 
day—that many of the slave-holders are very hard masters. He 
told me that some fed their slaves upon nothing but salt-fish and 
bread, and dealt out to them on Saturday night their allowance 
for a week ; they let them have nothing but straw to sleep on and 
worked them from day-light until sun-down and after—a long 
day in midsummer. Indeed we passed them in the fields—wo- 
men as well as men—planting and ploughing long after sun-set. 
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The women, however, prefer field-work to houst-work. My 
informant remarked, ‘ they are clothed in rags, their mode of living 
gives them a sort of scurvy and enfeebles them; and this cause, 
with incessant labor brings on premature decay. This is the 
treatment of some masters.’ Others, he said, fed them well, 
clothed them well, and worked them no more than they could 
bear. They saw that it was for their interest to treat them well. 
They took good care of them as they would of their horses. For 
himself he fed his negroes on bread and bacon, and clothed 
them with stuff similar to what he wore himself, though a trifle 
coarser, and gave them three suits yearly. When we arrived at 
his house, where the stage-passengers usually dined, I took the 
opportunity to examine his negroes somewhat attentively, but 
did not find them so well clothed as he represented. 

He informed me moreover, that the value of a good negro was 
treble that of a good horse—that if a negro was detected in 
theft, he was lashed or branded in the hand, and the iron pressed 
in until he repeated ‘ God save the Commonwealth’ ! three times— 
and if one killed another, he was tried and hung, and the owner 
indemnified by the State. 

This driver, whose fame as an upright and honorable man had 
extended the country round, at his inn or plantation resigned his 
honors to some one else, and I took a seat inside the coach. 
Here I had some talk with a young Virginian on the same sub- 
ject. The following are some of his observations :—Good slaves 
are worth six or seven hundred dollars. They are dog-cheap at 
three or four hundred dollars. Those most highly valued are 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age. A handsome negress 
will sell for two or three thousand dollars. Negroes in Philadel- 
phia are astonishingly impudent. Johnny Randolph's slaves 
(he had three hundred) were exceedingly polite—the finest of 
gentlemen. ‘ Negro-dealer,’ heretofore a term of reproach, is now 
becoming more respectable. Many young men make their for- 
tunes in this kind of trade. The Virginians would get rid of 
slavery if they knew how! They see its evil effects. 

The coach rattled through the streets of Richmond at twelve 
o'clock at night—the passengers from Washington having been 
on the route since six in the morning. My fatigue was so great 
the morning after my arrival, that my slumber was not broken 
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until after ten o’clock, and breakfast was served up at the very 
fashionable hour of eleven. Slaves had been in my room early 
in the morning. Slaves waited upon me at table. Slaves 
had cooked and prepared all—and all scented and tasted of 
slavery. I could drink nothing—could eat nothing. Slavery 
became to me the all-absorbing idea. It was my meat and 
drink for days. It occasioned me much anxiety and distress of 
mind. Richmond is a city of twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
half of them are slaves! They are with you in the house and by 
the way—in the chamber—the dining room—the market—the 
shop—the street—at morning and evening—at all times. They 
do every thing for you. They are ever at your elbow. They are 
like the frogs of Egypt: you cannot escape them. 

The mule-teams in the street, driven by noisy and cruel mas- 
ters (slaves!) have altogether a strange aspect. Slavery rests 


_ like a great curse upon them. It is the worst of all evils. Of 


this it is true that many of the Virginians are aware and depre- 
cate the same. You sit at table. You are surprised the family 
is not poisoned by those who have the power in their hands. 
You are in the street. You think it strange that lusty mule- 
driver is in his turn driven by his brothers in the flesh. You 
walk along the banks of the canal. You can hardly believe that 
hard-fisted, brawny-muscled man, forcing along that boat-load 
of merchandize, is not free. After service on the Sabbath you 
pass the African church. A multitude is pouring out and has 
already covered the pavement, a dense and mighty mass. You 
wonder that so many fine athletic frames are not animated by 
daring spirits, that they do not rise in vengeance and strike @ 
desperate blow for their liberties. On a holiday (they have 
many in the course of the year) you see them standing by scores 
at the corners of the streets, and hear the loud laugh of jollity 
resound from far and near. You cannot persuade yourself that 
such happy beings are not their own masters—that they are the 
property of others, bought and sold like sheep in the shambles. 
You go to the capitol. An armed sentinel treads its floor. He 
is there night and day. When he is asleep, the city sleeps not 
safely. He is the watchman, but not of freedom. He is the 
eye of jealousy—the arm of power—the keeper of the bondman. 
You go to the market place. You see the fruits of long years of 
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degradation and oppression in the ragged, decrepit, broken, 
unmanned, half-embruted, and miserable objects that greet you 
on every side. You wind your way to the neighbouring hill. 
You tread that hallowed spot of graves. You enter that simple 
rustic church where the eloquence of Patrick Henry was first 
enkindled and burned bright with the flame of freedom, and can 
hardly realize that the chains of slavery still clank around, and 
the air of freedom is wafted only to the white man’s breast. 


“THE TOPS OF THE WEEDS.” 


It was Ellen Cadman’s birthday. Its early morning had 
witnessed the penitential tear which glistened in her eye, and 
the accents of grateful praise, that burst from her heart, as she 
reviewed the eighteenth year of her pilgrimage on earth. Not as 
words of course, but with the deep feeling of her inmost soul, she 
adopted the confession of Daniel, “To me belongeth shame and 
confusion of face; to the Lord my God, mercies and forgive- 
-nesses!”” With the hopefulness of youth, chastened by Christian 
moderation and experience, she entered on another year; praying 
that, as far as her heavenly Father saw good, it might prove a 
season of temporal comfort; yet imploring far more earnestly, 
spiritual blessings,—inward growth in faith and holiness, outward 
opportunities for doing and getting good, and grace to improve 
all to the glory of God her Saviour, 

Already had Ellen received the affectionate embrace of her 
beloved mother, accompanied by a beautifal collection of hymns ; 
in which was placed little Mary’s marker, the working of which 
had been an ill-kept secret for the last week. It pointed out 
those sweet appropriate verses, 


“ Now through another year 
Supported by thy word, 

We raise an Ebenezer here 
To our sustaining Lord! 


* Our lot in future years 
Unable to foresee, 

He kindly, to prevent our fears, 
Says, “ Leave it all to me.” 
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“ Yea, Lord, we wish to cast 
Our cares upon Thy breast ; 
Help us to praise Thee for the past, 
And trust Thee for the rest.” 


With feelings and desires in accordance with this precious 
hymn, Ellen entered the breakfast-room. There she was greeted 
with a warm kiss from each of the younger circle, and with one 
of deeper tenderness from her dear papa. In his exposition and 
prayer, Ellen recognized many a word intended for her peculiar 
benefit: and the social joy which afterwards accompanied the 
presentation of sundry little birth-day gifts, completed a picture 
that might well have been placed under the motto, ‘‘ See how 
these Christians love one another.” 

As the morning advanced, the happiness experienced at the 
ie hall was diffused among many of the village poor. Ellen and 
om her sisters visited the school, and distributed to the children 
ieee deserving of reward, some books nicely got up; which, though of 
little cost, contained much to profit and please. They then in- 
vited the governess to come up in the evening, and bring all who 
were good in the first class with her.—‘‘ And you will come one 
day,” said little Mary, turning with one of her bright smiles to 
the youngest class; “‘ for mamma says we shall each have a class 
on our birth-days according to our own ages.” 

The sisters now parted, and Ellen bent her way to a fewof 
her own especial favorites among the Christian poor. For though 
ever ready to obey the apostolical injunction, ‘“‘ Do good unto all 
men, she liked on such occasions as the present, to make her 
acts of kindness a more than usual delight. Many a valuable 
thought she gleaned from her humble friends on which to medi+ 
tate during her walk home; while many a fervent petition and 
aspiration of praise rose from her inraost soul, in behalf both of 
herself and them. Thus did Ellen realize the duty and the happi- 
ness of communion with an unseen God, and union with His 
faithful people. 

In the afternoon, a few of Ellen’s intimate young friends, 
joined their social party, and strolled with them along the shady 
lanes, till they reached a lovely wood, whose trees formed over 
head a verdant canopy, while the variety and abundance of wild 
blossoms, spread under their feet a flowery carpet. The elder 
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girls having seated themselves on a grassy mound, Ellen exclaimed, 
** Why, where are all the little ones?” 

“Here they come,” said Eliza Merton, Ellen’s citpditel 
friend—‘‘ they have been staying at nurse's cottage, to look at 
her bees.” 

“Yes; and dear Eliza,” observed little Fanny, “ you promised 
to tell us about the bees one day; so this is the very day, for we 
have just seen them ; besides, it is Ellen’s birth-day, just the 
proper time for treats.” 

** What am I to tell you about the bees, Fanny?” 

“‘ How they make the combs and the honey, please? And how 
many there are, and what kind of bees; for you said there were 
different kinds.” 

“Well, a full hive contains, I believe, some thousands. The 
three different kinds are, the queen-bee, the working-bees, and 
the drones. Of the first, there is only one in a hive, or if another 
rises, they fight till one of them is killed; or some of the bees fly 
off with the new queen, and settle elsewhere; this is called 
swarming. The body of the queen is longer than the other bees, 
and her wings shorter. She rarely leaves the hive; and seldom 
uses her powerful sting, unless greatly provoked. She lays all 
the eggs; and as she moves from cell to cell to deposit them, is 
attended by ten or twelve of the common bees. When the queen 
dies, all the community leave off working and pine away till they 
find a new sovereign, then they forget their sorrow, and resunie 
their work again.” 

“Thank you, dear Eliza. And what are the other kinds?” 

“Why, next I will mention the drones, because there is little 
to tell you about them. They are few, compared with the work- 
ing-bees. In size they are smaller than the queen, and larger 
than the other bees; they have no sting, but make a loud 
humming when they fly. Before winter, the working bees drive 
them out of the hive, and kill them, lest there should not be 
honey enough for all.” 

“ How cruel!” exclaimed the children with one voice. 

“It does appear so, I confess, but we must remember the 
bees act from instinct; and as the drones must die some time or 
other, and perhaps would suffer more in a natural death, it makes 
little difference to them. The suffering and death, however, of 
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our fellow-creatures should humble us, dear children, since the 
sin of man introduced it all.” 

** Now tell us about the working-bees,”’ said Mary; ‘“ we want 
to hear about them, most of all.”’ 

“Well, they form by far the greatest number, and are truly 
industrious, skilful little creatures. They keep the hive beauti- 
fully clean; go forth most diligently to collect materials for making 
wax and honey; and with their stings defend the entrance, from 
such lazy insects as would like to plunder them. I will begin 
with the history of the wax, because the combs must be made, 
before they can be filled with honey.” 

** What is the wax made of, Eliza, dear?”’ asked Ianny. 

“Why, the bees thrust themselves among the stamens of 
various flowers, which are covered with a yellow powder, called 
pollen: you may observe it particularly in the tall white lily. 
When their bodies are covered with it, they stroke it off with 
their hind legs, and deposit it in a hollow part of the thigh, which 
their Creator has given them for that purpose. It then undergoes 
a preparation in the stomach of the bee, after which it is used in 
building the cells. The insects like best to labor in the dark, 
and it is astonishing how quickly the work goes on. Did you 
ever notice how nicely the combs are formed?”’ 

““O yes; so beautifully exact and regular.” 

“And with so much economy. The cells have each six 
sides, and fit into each other, without any loss of room; 
while the same wax which incloses one, forms the side of the 
next also. In some of these cells eggs are deposited, with a por- 
tion of bee-bread for the young grubs, when hatched; these are 
closed over with a thin substance, as indeed are the honey cells 
when full.” 

“‘ But the honey, dear; what is the honey?” 

“The juice they collect from the cups of flowers, which they 
carry home, and fill the empty cells with ; thus laying by a stock 
for winter, as if they knew the bright and flowery days of summer 
would soon pass. What wisdom and goodness do we see in the 
humblest works of our great and gracious Creator. How complete 
are the instincts he has bestowed on animals and insects. These 
wonderful little creatures will fly to a distance of two or three 
miles, and return duly loaded with treasure, to their own dwelling.” 
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“ Tow tired they must be,” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Yes; they set us an example to be active, diligent, persever- 
ing, and not unwilling to work till we are weary. If we keep 
them, we must not forget that they are bringing home heavy 
burdens ; for which reason, we should leave an open space in 
front of their hives, that they may fly directly in. It teazes them 
sadly, when boughs and bushes are so placed, as to obstruct 
their way. 

“The bee, my dear children, is your example. As diligently as 
it seeks for honey, you should treasure up spiritual instruction ; 
and pray, that by the help of the Holy Spirit, you may obtain 
from it, the saving knowledge of that blessed Redeemer, whom to 
know is life eternal. His presence and his grace in your heart, 
would be found sweeter than honey and the honey-comb.”’ 

The young party now proceeded farther into the wood, where 
to Ellen's agreeable surprise, she found her brothers had set up 
some sticks in the true gipsy style; between which swung the 
tea-kettle over a blazing fire. The servants, pleased with an op- 
portunity to manifest their good will to their young mistress, had 
laden a little cart with preparations for tea; while Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadman had so arranged their afternoon drive, as to join the 
merry circle in the midst of their pleasant refreshment. After 
tea, they took a second stroll, and on reaching home, found the 
governess and children assembled on the lawn; where the latter 
had been enjoying a good game of play, which they were allowed 
to continue a little longer. 

‘lhey were then seated on forms, and liberally supplied with 
cake, fruit, and milk and water. After which, their young voices 
uniting in a hymn of praise, sounded doubly sweet in the open 
air. The hymn concluded, Mr. Cadman spoke to them in the 
following simple and affectionate manner. The subject of his 
address, I have chosen as the title of the present paper. 


The Tops of the Weeds. 


“We were speaking of you, my dear children,” he said, “ as I 
drove Mrs. Cadman to a village some miles off, when on pass- 
ing George Warrington’s cottage, who used to live here formerly, 
we saw his poor brother John in the garden. Of course you all 
know who I mean?” 
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“Silly John, Sir,” replied the children; and a smile passed 
over the faces of some of them. 

“Poor young man!” rejoined Mr. Cadman. ‘I hope none 
of you were ever among those wicked children, who too often de- 
lighted to teaze him. I can scarcely imagine a stronger proof of 
depravity, than to make a jest of such afflictive circumstances. 
They who do so, prove that they have little more true sense than 
the poor object they despise. For the least delicacy or superiority 
of mind, would lead us to look with tender compassion on those 
who are in any way deficient; and to try to give them all the 
pleasure they are capable of receiving, seeing they are shut out 
from so much, that we are permitted to enjoy. But to return to 
what I was going to tell you; poor John came to us, looking full 
of satisfaction, with a large pair of shears in his hands; and 
pointing to a heap of weeds, exclaimed, ‘So clean ;—brother’s 
garden: John work hard.’ And then he laughed, and clapped 
his hands for joy. 

*«* Well, John,’ I said, ‘1 am glad to see you, so happy, and 
so busy; but "—and I jumped out of the chaise to shew him 
how—‘ you should pull. the weeds up thus; not cut them off; 
that will do no good.’ 

“John, however, shook his head, and began with great 
glee to snip again, still singing, ‘So clean, so clean; John 
work hard.’ 

** Now, my children, you will wonder why I tell you this little 
tale. It is because many people, who are well satisfied with the 
measure of their understanding, employ themselves exactly in the 
same way as this poor idiot. We have each the garden of our 
hearts to cultivate ; a garden full of the roofs of sin. ‘Too many 
care little how deep or wide the rank weeds, springing from these 
roots, spread. But others would prefer an appearance some- 
what fairer; and therefore cut off, first one sprouting head, then 
another, till with evident satisfaction they exclaim, ‘ So clean, 80 
clean!’ Still a real, efficient cleansing of the heart, they neither 
attempt nor desire. Such a work is indeed, we admit, quite be-. 
yond our own power; but then we have the free promise of 
Almighty grace, which all who ask shall receive. And till the 
Holy Spirit begins his gracious operation of rooting out the evil 
nature, and implanting new and heavenly dispositions, all the 
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labors of the unrenewed man, amount to little more than did the 
‘hard work’ of our poor neighbour John. 

‘‘T have met with several instances which prove this assertion. 
In the last town where I resided, there was, as in many places, a 
notorious beer-shop ; from which many, once respectable young 
people, who had been induced to enter, came out depraved ; while 
those already depraved, became more and more brutalized. Our 
good pastor, and some serious members of our congregation, 
vigorously attacked this stronghold of Satan, by reasoning with the 
unhappy people who frequented it. Nor were our endeavors vain ; 
several gave up attending; among whom, three were particularly 
brought under my notice. The first was powerfully impressed 
under an awakening and evangelical sermon from the words, ‘ For 
all these things, God shall bring thee into judgment.’ He seemed 
indeed to have passed from death unto life; and his deep convic- 
tions would have plunged him in despair, had he not been able to 
look by faith to the atoning Lamb of God, whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin. From the time he obtained a hope of pardoning 
mercy, his soul was melted in grateful love. His former sins be- 
came his hatred and his shame: while he longed, prayed and 
strove, for complete conformity to the image of his Redeemer.— 
‘Ah, Sir,’ he said to me one day, ‘ the powerful workings of in- 
dwelling sin still trouble me: never, never shall I be satigfied, till 
I awake up after His likeness.’ Now here, dear children, was a 
man, whose very heart was cleansed; but with the other two, 
this was far from being the case. One of them, by a mighty effort 
of resolution, did indeed pull up that fearful fibre of the root of 
sin, the love of strong drink (and even from this, he and his 
family reaped no small benefit,) but in other respects, the weeds 
of sin were as prolific as before. The third person to whom I 
have alluded, did not proceed so far. He cut off a few blades; 
he forsook for a short period his accustomed haunts ; but he still 
quarrelled with his neighbours and his wife; ill treated his chil- 
dren, and wasted his time. Nor did it need any very powerful 
temptation to plunge him more deeply than ever, in that same 
sin which had all along been firmly rooted in his heart. 

“I could tell you of a young lady, who seemed to live and 
delight in all that is good; till an opportunity offered of connect- 
ing herself with one who feared not God. She fell into the 
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snare, and now she is living a worldly life ; wholly taken up with 
those earthly trifles that perish in the using. 

** But to mention only one other case, one particularly instruc- 
tive for you. When I was a young man, I had a boy in my class, 
Edward Marshall, naturally of a violent, outrageous temper. By 
the exercise of firmness and kindness, however, through the good 
providence of God, I obtained considerable influence over him. 
He became attached and obedient; and for more than a twelve- 
month | had not occasion once to reprove him. ‘That / was truly 
pleased, I need not say; while Ae, poor lad! was equally pleased 
with himself. Elated by his good character, he felt secure; but 
alas! no efficient change had passed within. One of the teach- 
ers noticed a trifling fault; the boy was thrown off his guard, and 
answeied very improperly. Still I hoped it was only an inadver- 
tency, but in this | found myself mistaken. Edward had been 
deceiving himself. He had indeed checked the growth of passion, 
but it was by suffering the stronger shoots of pride, to spread 
over his garden. And now his faultless character being gone, he 
felt so mortified, that he seemed ready to give up all for lost, and 
yield to his natural temper, bursting with double violence from 
its recent restraint. Nothing but the strongest reproof and 
persuasion prevented him from leaving the school, and thus 
depriving himself of all its privileges. } 

“ And now to apply my subject. I conclude, dear children, by 
seeing you here, that your behaviour has been satisfictory. Now 
does your good conduct spring from that saving faith in a gracious 
Redeemer, which works by love, and purifies the heart? If it 
do, we may rejoice over you; and trust, that through the in- 
fluence of Divine grace, the power of sin within you shall become 
weaker and weaker,—the new heavenly nature, stronger and 
stronger. But if, on the contrary, a desire for praise, a pleasure 
in standing high among your school-fellows, be your only motives, 
we can place no dependence On them. Some stronger passion 
may be called forth, and you will yield to the temptation. Not 
will even the better barrier of love to those who teach you, prove 
sufficient. We are all, both the loving and the loved, changeable, 
imperfect creatures: therefore some root of bitterness may rise, 
and weaken the power of your once ardent affections. 

“Ia conclusion,—let every one of us look inward. In what 
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state is the garden of our hearts? Are any of them overrun with 
the noxious weeds of sin? Let us take shame to ourselves, and 
pray earnestly for the renewal of the Holy Spirit. Do others, 
from various motives, try in their own strength, to trim and clear 
the ground? May they be convinced, that they are wearying 
themselves for very vanity; may they be enabled to seek the 
strength that cometh from God only! Or have any of us experi- 
enced the commencement of that blessed work,—a loosening of 
the roots of evil; an implantation of that ‘ root of the righteous 
which yieldeth fruit ;” even faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. pro- 
ducing the fruits of holiness and peace? Let us go on, with simple 
dependence and joyful confidence; believing that He who has 
begun his gracious operations, will perfect them, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace. Let us pray earnestly, in the language of 
the hymn, 


“* Carry on Phy new creation ; 
Holy, happy, may we be: 
Let us see Thy great salvation, 

Perfectly restor’d by thee.’”’ 


The season of family worship followed this little address, to 
which the scholars were permitted to stay. Soon after they had 
left, the young visitors also departed, with hearts cemented in 
love, and benefited also, by the day of pleasure and profit they 
had enjoyed. S. 8. 5. 


— ~~ = - 


THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES, 


Tuer late Dr. Conyers commenced his evangelical ministry 
about the year 1759, at Helmsley in Yorkshire. For many years, 
before his eyes were open to see the truth as it is in Jesus, he 
was a most amiable and exemplary clergyman in a moral point 
of view. Having much to do, and much to learn, he entered 
upon the weighty duties of his office with a zeal, though not with 
a knowledge, proportioned to its magnitude; accordingly he left 
no part of his large parish neglected, but regularly visited and 
familiarly conversed with the most indigent and illiterate, and 
attempted, not only by frequent public ministrations, and cate- 
chetical exercises, and private conferences, but also by personal 
example, to excite to a general propriety of conduct. He was 
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accustomed to assemble at his own house companies of young 
men for the purpose of religious improvement, and in conjunction 
with them, appointed that at a certain hour at the striking of the 
church clock, each should retire to his habitation, and be present 
in spirit together before God in prayer. 

He was respected and commended as an eminent saint, and an 
exemplary and able minister; but alas! he was yet unpossessed 
of vital godliness, and ignorant of the true nature of the gospel, 
relying solely on his own righteousness for acceptance. Nay, he 
imperfectly imbibed the gross and pernicious errors of a Socinian 
writer, and actually wrote him a letter of thanks for his produc- 
tions, but was prevented from sending it by the following circum- 
stance. On reading Luke vi. 26, ‘‘ Woe unto you when all men 
shall speak well of you, for so did their fathers to the false 
prophets ;”’ a flash of conviction darted into his soul. He was 
honored by general approbation ; the rancorous fury of calumny 
had not interrupted his repose, nor had he to contend with the 
virulence of persecuting opposition. He was therefore apparently 
included in the tremendous denunciation. Yet hoping, by 
additional punctuality in the discharge of his duties, to calm his 
mental perturbation, he conducted himself with great propriety, 
fasted more frequently, and used sometimes at the altar in the 
church to sign with his own blood in a most solemn manner his 
resolutions to devote the remainder of his life to the service of his 
God, and to render himself acceptable to heaven by peculiar 
sanctity ! 

While reading the lesson for the day, in the public service of 
the church, the expression of St. Paul (Epi. iii. 8) “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ’—made a deep impression on his 
mind. On this Scripture he was involuntarily led to reflect— 
“The unsearchable riches of Christ?’’ I never found—lI never 
knew-——that there were unsearchable riches in Him ? Accustomed 
to consider the gospel as extremely simple and intelligible, he 
was surprised that the apostle should assert that the riches of 
Christ were unsearchable; immediately he concluded that his 
sentiments and experience must be entirely dissimilar to those of 
the apostle. Deep convictions accompanied these reflections, and 
his trouble was not a little increased by considering that if he 
himself was wrong in the fundamental articles, he must also, by 
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his mode of preaching, have misguided his flock, to the great 
prejudice of their souls. 

At length the sorrowful sighing of the prisoner was attended 
with success, and on the 25th of December, 1758, while walking 
in his room in a pensive frame, he was led to contemplate those 
two passages of Scripture, ( Heb. ix. 22,) “ Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission,” and (John i. 7,) “The blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.”” The mists of 
ignorance were instantaneously dissipated, and finding that he 
could centre his hopes on the atoning blood and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ, he became the immediate partaker of real and 
ineffable joy—‘‘I went up stairs and down again,” says he, 
“backwards and forwards in my room, clapping my hands for 
joy, and crying out—I have found Him! I have found Him whom 
my soul loveth! and for a little time, as the apostle said, 
whether in the body or out of it, I could hardly tell.”’ 

The first time that his friends were assembled at his house, he 
embraced the opportunity of informing them, with truly evan- 
gelical simplicity, that they had been by him unintentionally 
deceived. He related his former distresses, and made them 
acquainted with his present joyful sensations, and concluded by — 
attempting to convince them from Scripture that the blood of 
Christ could only expiate their innumerable transgressions, and 
produce real peace of mind, and that His righteousness only could 
entitle them to the enjoyment of eternal life—Life and Times of 


Countess of Huntingdon. 
| 
PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—Mas. Rowe. 


Many illustrious females have appeared in different ages of 
the world who have been eminent for their virtues, talents, and 
piety. In some of them these excellencies have been combined, 
and most of them have more or less delighted us by their story 
or their song, and have left behind them a striking example for 
imitation, and in many instances, exalted patterns of piety. 

Elizabeth Rowe was the daughter of Walter Singer, a dissent- 
ing minister, descended from a respectable family, and possessing 
-avaluable estate, near Frome, in Somersetshire. For his non- 
conformity he was subject to imprisonment in the reign of 
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Charles II. at Ilchester, where he was visited by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Portnel, a benevolent lady, who took a lively interest in the 
sufferings of the oppressed nonconformists; for God will not 
leave his people comfortless, but will, sooner or later, afford 
them his effectual aid. The acquaintance thus formed by Mr. 
Singer with Mrs. Portnel terminated in their marriage. These 
were the parents of Mrs. Rowe, who was born at lichester, 
September 11th, 1674, and received the name of Elizabeth from 
her mother. 

On leaving Ilchester, Mr. Singer removed to Frome. His 
piety, talents, and integrity, recommended him to Lord Viscount 
Weymouth, an ancestor of the present Marquess of Bath, who 
resided at Longleat, and to the estimable and pious Dr. Ken, 
formerly bishop of Bath and Wells, between whom and Mr. 
Singer, so great an intimacy prevailed, that although the bishop 
was in principle a high churchman, and Mr. Singer a rigid 
dissenter, their candour and moderation were so great, that they 
cordially esteemed each other as ministers of Christ, and main- 
tained a friendly and intimate correspondence. A proof that 
where grace prevails, names, and sects, and parties, will be lost 
in the delightful truth, “‘ Ye are all the children of God, by faith 
in Christ Jesus.”’ 

The education of Elizabeth was such as might be expected 
from a father who had received his first effectual impressions at 
the early age of ten years, and who had thence walked consis- 
tently before God. By him she was taught to bend the knee at 
the throne of mercy, and scarcely had she emerged from the 
state of infancy, when she manifested proofs of that entire 
devotedness to God, for which she was afterwards so eminently 
distinguished. She lost her father, April 18th, 1719, when she 
had attained the age of forty-five; of whom she says, “ He 
smiled atevery symptom of approaching death ; and would be 
often crying out, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly !’ come, ye 
holy angels, who rejoice at the conversion of a sinner; come and 
conduct my soul to the skies! But thy time, Lord, not mine, 
is best; ‘when shall I awake and be satisfied with thy 
likeness?’ 

Referring to her early impressions she says, in her “ Devout 
Exercises of the Heart,” “ My infant hands were early lifted up 
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to Thee, and I soon learned to know, and acknowledge the God 
of my fathers. Thou art my God, and the God of my religious 
ancestors, the God of my mother, the God of my pious father. 
Dying and breathing out his soul, he gave me to thy care: he 
put me into thy gracious arms, and delivered me up to thy 
protection. He told me, thou wouldst never leave me, nor forsake 
me. He triumphed in thy long experienced faithfulness and 
truth, and with his latest breath, gave his testimony for Thee.” 

The talents of Elizabeth were of a high order. She was con- 
sidered a proficient in poetry, according to the prevailing taste 
of her time, in music and painting. A few stanzas which she 
had written at the age of nineteen, attracted the notice of Lord 
Weymouth’s family, who were so delighted with them, that they 
honored her forthwith with their patronage and friendship. She 
also wrote a paraphrase of the thirty-eighth chapter of Job, at the 
request of Bishop Ken; and at the desire of two particular and 
esteemed friends, she published, at the age of twenty-two, a 
collection of poems on various occasions. 

She cultivated a taste for languages, in the attainment of 
which, she had for her tutor, the Hon. Mr. Thynne, son to Lord 
Weymouth, who voluntarily assisted her in stadying French and 
Italian. So rapid was her progress, that in a few months, she 
read Tasso with great facility. 

We now approach an event of peculiar interest and importance, 
Imean the marriage of this interesting woman, It may be 
easily imagined that, from her known character for talent and 
piety, she would not be regarded with indifference. It is to be 
regretted that many rush into this state, without due considera- 
tion of the propriety, and even necessity of agreement in 
sentiments and disposition, equality of age, &c. These are things 
which frequently promote or obstruct the happiness of that state. 
How can two walk together except they be agreed, is a question 
of considerable magnitude, and merits due consideration. The 
celebrated poet, Matthew Prior, made her an offer of his hand 
and heart, but she had fixed her affections on another. This 
was Mr. Thomas Rowe, the son of the Rev. Benoni Rowe, 
descended from the Rowes of Lamerton, in Devonshire, educated 
at the Charter-house, and at Leyden University, a man of 
worth and talent, and like herself,a poet. They were married 
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in 1710. Mr. Rowe made it his study to please, and render 
happy his amiable and valued partner; but their union was soon 
terminated. Intense applicatlon to study produced fatal effects 
on his constitution, and when he had completed his twenty- 
eighth year, that slow but sure malady, a consumption, inter- 
rupted his earthly career, May 13th, 1715, at Hampstead, where 
he had resided for some time for the benefit of his health. He 
was buried in the family vault in Bunbhill-fields. He had 
formed the plan of compiling the lives of eminent characters, 
omitted by Plutarch, for which he was well qualified. Eight of 
these lives were published after his decease, by the late Dr. 
Samuel Chandler, and translated into French by the Abbé 
Bellenger, in 1734. He spoke with ease and fluency ; his temper 
was frank and benevolent; his wit inexhaustible, and his 
disposition communicative. 

During the long illness of her husband, Mrs. Rowe manifested 
that solicitude and assiduity, which true and deep-rooted affec- 
tion inspires. She scarcely ever quitted his chamber, administered 
to his frequent wants, and consoled and animated him by her 
conversation, till death had performed his office. To the last 
moments of her life, she retained and expressed the highest 
veneration and affection for his memory, and a short time before 
her own departure for heaven, she was observed to shed tears at 
the mention of his name. Such an instance of sincere and per- 
manent affection it is delightful to transcribe, and honorable 
to imitate. 

Soon after the decease of her husband, Mrs. Rowe yielded to 
her inclination for solitude by retiring to Frome, occasionally 
visiting some intimate friends, among whom, was the excellent 
Countess of Hertford. In this retreat she composed her most 
celebrated works, entitled “ Friendship in Death,’’ and “ Letters, 
moral and entertaining, in prose and verse.” The following 
beautiful passage expresses her love of retirement :— 

“Such a retreat as disengages the mind from those interests 
and passions, which mankind generally pursue, appears to me 
the most certain way to happiness. Quietly to withdraw from 
the crowd, and leave the gay and ambitious, to divide the honors 
and pleasures of the world, without being a rival and competitor 
in any of them, must leave a person in unenvied repose. Ye 
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vain grandeurs of the earth; ye perishing riches, and fantastic © 
pleasures, what are your proudest boasts? Can you yield un- 
decaying delights, joys becoming the dignity of reason, and the 
capacities of an immortal mind? Ask the happy spirits above, 
at what price they value their enjoyments? Ask them, if the 
whole creation could purchase one moment's interval of their 
bliss? No, one beam of celestial light obscures the glory, and 
casts a reproach on all the beauty this world can boast."’ 

She had through life enjoyed a good constitution, and an 
almost uninterrupted state of health. About six months before 
her decease, she was attacked by a dangerous complaint, from 
which she recovered ; but in February 1737, she was suddenly 
seized with apoplexy. All applications were ineffectual, and on 
Sunday morning, February 20, 1737, her happy spirit soared to 
the heaven of heavens. She had often expressed a wish fora 
sudden dissolution, and God granted her request. She died at 
the age of sixty-three, and was interred in the same grave with 
her father at Frome; her funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Bowden. Letters were found in her cabinet addressed 
to the Countess of Hertford, the Earl of Orrery, Dr. Watts, and 
some others. In that, to the Countess of Hertford, is the 
following passage: “ This is the last letter you will receive from 
me; the last assurance I shall give you on earth, of a sincere and 
steadfast friendship. But when we meet again, I hope it will be 
in the heights of immortal love and ecstacy. Mine, perhaps, 
may be the first glad spirit to congratulate your safe arrival on 
the happy shore. What transporting reflections shall we make, 
on the advantages of which we shall find ourselves eternally 
possessed! To him that loved and washed us in his blood, we 
shall ascribe immortal glory, dominion, and praise forever. This 
is all my salvation, and all my hope. That name, in whom the 
gentiles trust, is now my glorious, my unfailing confidence. In 
his merits alone, I expect to stand justified before infinite purity 
and justice. The best actions of my life would be found defec- 
tive, if brought to the test of His unblemished holiness, in whose 
sight the heavens are not clean. O Jesus! what harmony 
dwells in thy name; celestial joy and immortal life are in the 
sound. Let the ransomed nations for ever magnify thee! adieu, 
my most dear friend, until we meet in the paradise of God!" 
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Her ideas of the perpetuity of friendship are contained in her 
farewell letter to Mr. Theobald, “‘ The converse I have had with 
you has been very short; but I hope, the friendship begun by it, 
will be transmitted to the regions of perfect amity and bliss. 
It would not be worth while to cherish the impressions of a vir- 
tuous friendship, if the generous engagement were to be 
dissolved with this mortal life. Tell Mrs. Theobald, I hope to 
meet her in the shining realms of love and unmingled bliss !”’ 

The conduct of Mrs. Rowe was in strict harmony with her 
professed principles. She passed her life in retirement, but 
without austerity, and was exemplary for her mildness, affability, 
meekness, and every social virtue. Such absolute command-:had 
she over her passions, that it has been questioned, whether she 
were ever angry. In conversation, she greatly excelled. Her 
serenity and cheerfulness of temper were so perpetual, that 
(except on the loss of her father and of her husband, and when 
she witnessed any case of distress in others) her whole life seemed 
to be a constant calm, or rather, an uninterrupted sunshine. 

Her “ Devout Exercises,’’ are the breathings of a heart wholly 
devoted to God. It is impossible to read them without feeling 
and admiration. “Why,” says she, in one of her meditations, 
“Why did Thy watchful providence perpetually surround me, 
crossing all the methods I took to undo myself? Why didst 
thou pursue me with the offers of thy favor, when I fled thee with 
such aversion; and had fled thee for ever if thou hadst not compelled 
me toreturn? Why wast thou found of one that sought thee 
not? Oh, why. not? because thou wilt be merciful, to whom 
thou wilt be merciful, I will rehearse the wonders of Redeeming 
love, and tell to listening angels, what it has done for my soul.” 

From this interesting biography of Mrs. Rowe, the advantages 
of early piety may be perceived, and the privilege of having pious 
parents and instructors; such are generally eminent in the 
church of God, in whatever station they are called to move. 
Let the readers of this magazine cultivate a similar piety; let 
them determine to seek the Lord, and resolve to live only to 
him, and though they may not be so hizhly gifted, let them be 
concerned to dedicate their one or two talents to the glory of God; 
then will they be happy in time, and blessed through eternity. 

Penryn. R.C. 
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OR, 
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October 1. Miracles merely attest the authority of the 
messenger, they are not themselves the message; they are like 
the patentee’s name on a patent medicine, which only attests its 
genuineness and refers to the character of its inventor, but does 
not add to its virtues.— 7. Erskine. 


2. ‘Shall a man complain? aman forthe punishment of his 
sins? ’’ A sinner has no right, and a saint has no reason.— Newfon, 


3. God will outdo our hopes as much as men come short of 
them.—M. Henry. 


4. Is ‘not prayer to buckle on afresh: not for an hour's 
parade, but for the day’s warfare, that armour which cannot 
with safety be for one moment laid aside? Is it not to embody 
in a specific form, for the purpose of strengthening it, that spirit, 
of devotional communion with God which is indeed the very 
atmosphere that a child of God should continually breathe? 
Hugh White. 

5. He only mixes with the world with safety, who does so, 
not from inclination, but necessity.— Cecil. 


6. And, therefore is it in the sum of our faith, the article of 
our resurrection is put between the article of the remission of 
sins, and that other article of eternal life : to teach us that then 
only is the resurrection of the body a benefit, when remission of 
sins goes before it, and eternal life follows after it.—Bp. Cowper. 


_ 7. Have but one enemy, the devil ; to Aim never be reconciled. 
— Chrysostom. 


8. La religion Chrétienne n'est pas purement la connaissance 
de Dieu, mais la connaissance des rapports de l’homme avec 
Dieu.—Vinet. 

9 A thought of the heavenly glory is as soon thought of as 
an earthly cross. We complain the world troubles us, then what 
do we there? Why get we not up in our spirits into the quieter 
region? What trouble would the thoughts of future glory be to 
us? But we would have our souls flourish as the lilies without 
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anything of theirown care. Yea, we make them toil for torture 
and not for joy, revolve an affliction a thousand times, before and 
after it comes, and have never done with it; while eternal blessed- 
ness gains not a thought.— Howe. 


10. Humility is the great ornamentand jewel of the Christian 
religion. Jet thy face like Moses’ shine t6 others, but make no 
looking-glasses for thyself.—Jeremy Taylor. 


11. Whatever is dearest to us upon earth is our Isaac. He 


shall never rest with Abraham, that cannot sacrifice with Abra- 
ham.— Bp. Hall. 


12. Look upon each day as a blank sheet put into your hands, 
to be filled up for eternity.— Pennington. 


13. Asan instrument, even when it hath an edge, cutteth 
nothing till it be assisted and moved by the hand of the artificer: 
so a Christian when he hath a will and an habitual fitness to 
work, yet is able to do nothing without the constant supply, 
assistance, and concomitancy of the grace of Christ exciting, 
moving, and applying, that power unto particular actions.—JBp. 


Reynolds. 

14. ‘To-morrow is the devil’s time: God's time is to-day. 
“ To-day if ye will hear my voice.””"— Perkins. 

15. Let us inquire, are we, as well as do we follow, examples. 
Riland. 

16. If thou hopest to please all, thy hopes are vain ; if thou 
fearest to displease some, thy fears are idle. The way to please 
thyself is not to displease the best; and the way to displease the 
best, is to please the most : if thou canst fashion thyself to please 
all, thou shalt displease Him that is All in All.— Quarles. 


17. How many forbear sinning, not because God’s grace has 
wrought upon their wills, but because a merciful Providence has 
kept off the occasion.-— South. 

18. The devil never tempts us with more success, than when 
he tempts us with a sight of our own good actions. —-Bp. Wilson. 

19. Christ thinks no one too bad to receive, if they do not 
think themselves too good to come.—Adam. 

20. The difference between a doer of the word and a mere 
hearer may be thus defined: with the latter, hearing forms 4 
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principal part of his religion itself ; with the former it is used as 
a means whereby he hopes to increase his religion. 


21. As for building a house various materials are required, 
wood and stone, sand and mortar, for neither the carpenter with 
his timber, nor the mason with his stone, could rear a fine and 
comfortable dwelling alone, but each must contribute his own 
materials and share of labor; so does our God employ men of 
various gifts and talents for the spiritual building of Zion his 
church, at home and in heathen lands.—/Veitbrecht. 


22. An heterodox life will carry an orthodox creed |to hell.— 
Burkett. 


23. That which first overcame man, is the last thing he 
overcomes, Pride.— Augustine. 

24. The boasted peaceableness about questions of faith, too 
often proceeds from a superficial temper, and not seldom from a su- 
percilious disdain of whatever has no marketable use or value, or 
from indifference to religion itself. Toleration is a plant of spon- 
taneous growth in the soil of indifference; but the weed has 
none of the virtues of the medicinal plant, reared by humility in 
the garden of zeal — Coleridge. 


25. Weare soon unhomed of our homes here, but there is 
no going out of Zion.—Jones. 


26. It isnot the greatness or the smallness of the coin, but the 
image of the king stamped upon it, that authorizes it and makes it 
current. So truly the holiness and purity of God's law once im- 
printed upon the least command, make it as fully authoritative and 
obligatory as if it where the highest and the chief.—Bp. Hopkins. 


27. Resignation of soul, like the allegiance of a good subject, 
is always in readiness though not always in action : whereas an 
impatient mind is a spirit of disaffection, always prepared for 
revolt, when the will of the sovereign is in opposition to that of 
the subject.—H. More. 


28. Itis no little matter to be a Christian. Nothing, not 
the union of all earthly power and human advantages, can make 
or keep you one. It requires the exercise of omnipotent strength 
—the strength of Him who called light out of darkness, and 
brought water out of the flinty rock. Fear, therefore, continually 
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for yourself; but look to God and fear nothing. From the first | 
moment of his pilgrimage to the last, the Christian has but one | 
point of safety, and its name is constant dependance.—Jewsbury. 


29 He who rejoices in another’s fall, rejoices in the devil’s 
victory.— Ambrose. 


30. The church is God’s jewellery, where his jewels are 
polished for his palace and house ; and those whom he especially 
esteems and means to make most resplendent, he hath oftenest - 
his tools upon.— Leighton. 


31. In heaven we shall ever receive glory from God, and ever 
give glory to Him.— Romaine. 
L. N. 


anquirics and Correspondence. 


Training Children. 


Sir,—I know the following request is something contrary to the 
generality of questions inserted in your inestimable periodical, but 
still I am encouraged to proceed. 

I am desirous of knowing if you think it right to take children, who 
cannot comprehend the gospel, constantly to a place of worship? 

I have frequently observed children when there, tired, weary, and 
exhausted; and when they return home, they are cross, impatient, and — 
almost ready to ridicule the preacher and religion: they seem to hate 
the name of church or chapel, and they think religion tedious and 
melancholy. Some with whom I am personally acquainted, received 
in childhood a distaste for religion and religious worship, who were 
regularly made to attend twice, and sometimes three times on 4 
Sabbath, the house of God. 

Do you think it would be right to stay at home once on the Sabbath, 
and easily and pleasantly catechise the children, and talk to them of 
the happiness and pleasures of religion, and of the privileges of the 
Sabbath, and so somewhat prepare their tender minds for attending 
the house of God? 

i know training children aright is a very difficult task; Solomon 
says, “Train up a child in the way he should go,” and we kr.ow that 
reverence and regard for religion ought early to be instilled in the 


minds of children. But ‘can this be done by compelling them to go 
to a place they utterly abhor? 
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If you think this a subject worth treating, it would greatly oblige 
one who, though not a mother, is very desirous of training children in 


the way pleasing to God, Affectionately yours, 
T. » 


Our correspondent mistakes in supposing that any questions 
which may lead to practical good are out of our province, or at 
variance with the objects of this Magazine. 

The question she has brought before us, is not only one of 
considerable importance, but one upon which we fear serious 
mistakes are constantly occurring. Whilst we are endeavoring 
to inculcate on our children the Scriptural precept, that 
religions ways are ways of pleasantness and peace, how often 
are we practically teaching them that they are ways of irksome- 
ness and strife, by compelling their attendance at a service which, 
though pleasant and profitable to ourselves, has neither pleasure 
nor profit for them! By such conduct, indeed, we do violence 
to the very letter of the precept referred to, since it is wisdom's 
ways which the Scriptures represent as pleasant; and those 
ways can have little to do with wisdom where neither the heart 
nor the understanding are called into exercise, and where the 
spirit is altogether unfruitful. 

We are of course only speaking here of those who, in the 
words of our correspondent, “ cannot comprehend the gospel.” 
We ought, perhaps, to qualify the expression, and rather suppose 
that they cannot understand the preacher ; for the principles of 
the gospel are so simple, that we believe any child may be made 
to understand them at a very early age. 

We believe the fault referred to, to be two-fold, and that some 
blame attaches both to the preacher and the parent in the great 
majority of instances. 

Our children are not sufficiently attended to by ministers of 
the gospel. A dry, scholastic, logical, metaphysical, theological, 
or at all events, artificial and formal style, is too much used in 
the pulpit. The preacher often seems to forget that he is a man 
of like passions with his hearers; and, almost invariably, that 
he ever was a child. If proof be wanted, we have only to 
contrast one of these “ regular” sermons, with a Sunday school 
address, especially at a gathering of any of our metropolitan 
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unions; or some of the sermons from our pulpits exclusively 
designed for children. We have heard clergymen, dissenting 
ministers, and lay teachers, of whom our little ones delight to 
talk, and whose discourses are vividly remembered after a long 


interval. If these were as abundant, as in our opinion they 
ought to be, we should have .less reason to complain that our 
children were “ tired, weary, exhausted, cross, or impatient,” on 
their return home. 

Another fault rests with the parent. A blind, slavish obedi- 
ence in these matters is not unfrequently exacted. The children 


are in some cases led to believe that Christianity is only another 
name for going to church or chapel; and are left in utter ignor- 
ance of the first principles of the gospel. In few instances are 
they prepared at home for the privileges of the sanctuary. The 
service is not exhibited to them as a “reasonable service,’ and 
to them the first and great commandment seems to be to sit still, 
and keep awake. | 

As a general rule, children are to be allured by gentle, kind, 
intelligible, persuasives, and above all things, by a good example, 
into the path of holiness. To catechise, examine, and instruct 
them easily and pleasantly, is no doubt the duty of their parents 
and teachers; but we should be very unwilling to recommend 
the alternative proposed by our correspondent of staying at home 
once on the Sabbath for the purpose. Is there not ample time 
before, between, or after the services; and why should such 
instructions be reserved for the Sabbath only? We are not yet 
released from the good old precept to talk with them walking, 
rising and sitting—to avail ourselves of every passing incident, 
of every fitting opportunity; to teach both by precept and 
example, the beauty of that holiness which shall prepare both 
them and us to see our common Lord at his appearing. 


PHILAGATHOS. 


IDLENESS. 


Idelnesse is the yate (gate) of all harmes. An idel man 
is like to a place that hath no walles: thereas deviles may 
enter on every side. Certes heaven is yeven to hem that will 
labour and not to idel folk. CHAUCER. 
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POETRY. 


A DREAM. 


Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 
That came so sweet to my dreaming ear,— 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy’s shell 
That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, 
And the Moon and the Fairy are watching the deep, 
She dispensing her silvery light, 
And he, his notes as silvery quite, 
While the boatman listens and ships his oar, 
To catch the music that comes from the shore? 
Hark! the notes, on my ear that play, 
Are set to words: as they float, they say, 
“ Passing away! passing away! ”’ 


But no; it was not a fairy shell, 
Blown on the beach, so mellow and clear; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 
Striking the hour, that filled my ear, 
As I lay in my dream ; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a fairy-like child, for a pendulum, swung; 


(As you ’ve sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing ;) 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet, 

And, as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 
‘Passing away! passing away!” 


O how bright were the wheels, that told 
Of the lapse of time, as they moved round slow! 
And the hands, as they swept o’er the dial of gold, 
Seemed to point to the girl below. 
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And lo! she had changed :—in a few short hours 
Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers, 
That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 
This way and that, as she, dancing, swung 
In the fulness of grace and of womanly pride, 
That told me she soon was to be a bride; 
Yet then, when expecting her happiest day, 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 

“* Passing away! passing away 


While I gazed at that fair one’s cheek, a shade 
Of thought, or care, stole softly over, 
Like that by a cloud in a summer’s day made, 
Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flush 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush ; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels, 
That marched so calmly round above her, 
Was a little dimmed, as when Evening steals 
Upon Noon’s hot face ; yet one could n't but love her, 
For she looked like a mother whose first babe lay 
Rocked on her breast, as she swung all day ;— 
And she seemed, in the same silver tone, to say, 
“ Passing away! passing away!”’ 


While yet I looked, what a change there came! 
Her eye was quenched, and her cheek was wan : 
Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, 
Yet, just as busily. swung she on ; 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust ; 
The wheels above her were eaten with rust ; 
The hands, that over the dial swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept, 
And still there came that silver tone 
From the shrivelled lips of that aged one, 
—Let me never forget till my dying day 
The tone, or the burden of her lay— 
“ Passing away! passing away!” 


PrerPonr. 
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Poetry. 


HEAVEN IS MY HOME. 


I’m but a stranger here — 
Heaven is my home. 
Earth is a desert drear— 
Heaven is my home. 
Danger and sorrow stand 
‘Round me on every hand; 
Heaven is my Fatherland— 
Heaven is my home. 


What though the tempests rage— 


Heaven is my home ; 
Short is my pilgrimage— 
Heaven is my home. 
And time's wild wintry blast 
Soon shall be over past ; 
I shall reach home at last— 
Heaven is my home. 


There at my Saviour’s side— 
Heaven is my home ; 
I shall be glorified— 
Heaven is my home. 
There are the good and blest, 
. Those | loved most and best, 
And there I too shall rest— 
Heaven is my home. 


Therefore I murmur not— 
Heaven is my home. 
Whate'er my earthly lot— 
Ileaven is my home. 
And I shall surely stand 


There at my Lord’s right hand, 


Heaven is my fatherland— 
Heaven is my home. 
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THE LOSS OF MEMORY. 


How dim and faded, seem 

The bright realities of earlier years ! 

Youth’s joys and sorrows, childhood’s smiles and tears, 

Are like an indistinct and troubled dream : : 
A thick mist intervenes 

Between my gaze, and life's most radiant scenes. 
The records of the past, 

Once clear and legible, are now confused ; 

Nor can their puzzling histories be perused, 

Till heaven’s pure light is o’er their pages cast ; 
Alas! that age should be, 

Thus weak and ignorant as infancy ! 


The friends who fondly twined 
Around my heart, whose love shone pure and bright 
Through sorrow's gloom, as stars that gild the night : 
Vainly I strive to call them to my mind, 
And grief oft shades my brow, 
To think their very names are strangers now. 


O Christian! canst thou grieve, 
That like a vision, fade the things of time? 
That memory, weary of earth's darkened clime, 
Should fold her tablets and prepare to leave? 
When now thy footsteps stand 
Upon the borders of a better land. 


Soon wilt thou gain thy rest, 
And then thou shalt remember all the way ; 
Nor one regret embitter the survey, 
Which led thee to those mansions of the blest — 
The retrospective glance, 
Thy song shall animate, thy joys enhance. 


What are life's pleasures worth, 


Compared with those in the bright world of love? 
Oh, it is well, that grasping joys above 
Thou shouldst forget the vanities of earth ; 
Time seemeth dark to thee, 
For thou art nearer to Eternity! 
Brighton. H. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


NOVEMBER, 1846. 


BETHLEHEM. 


As we approached Bethlehem, the hills were well 
terraced, and vines and figs abounded. The towers in the 
vineyards appeared to us more numerous then usual. Beth- 
lehem stands on the top of a hill, on the south side steep 
and rocky. The white limestone rocks were like marble, 
and reflected the sun’s rays, 80 as to be very painful to the 
eyes. They were also so slippery, that we found it safer to 
go up on foot. 

When near the top we came upon ‘ the well that is by 
the gate of Bethlehem.” It is protected by a piazza of four 
small arches, under which the water is drawn up through 
two apertures. Several people were under this porch, and 
one had descended the well to clean it out, so that we 
longed in vain fora draught of the water which David 
desired so earnestly. The situation of this well would suit 
exactly the description given in I Chronicles xi. 17, and the 
direction of the supposed geographical position of the cave 
of Adullam, to the south-east of Bethlehem, over the hill 
of Tekoah. The hosts of the Philistines were encamped 
in the valley of Rephaim ; their garrison was at Bethlehem, 
and David was in the cave of Adullam. In the burning 
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heat of noon-day, he looked toward the hill that lay between 
him and his native town, and casually exclaimed, ‘* Oh that 


one would give me drink of the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem, that is at the gate!’ His three mightiest captains 
instantly resolve to express their love to their chief, and 
their devotion to the cause of God, by putting their lives 
in jeopardy, in drawing some of the water of this deep well, 
even under the darts of theirenemies. ‘ And the three 
brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew water 
out of the well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, and 
took it, and brought it to David.” 

The white stone of which the hill is composed, and of 
which the town is built, makes it very hot, and gives it a 
dusty appearance. The fig-trees, olives, and pomegranates, 
and the ripe barley fields which cover the north side, shew 
that it is still capable of being made what its name signifies, 
“The House of bread.” At present, however, the plague 
wag raging in Bethlehem, and we could not find even bread 
in the bazaar, so that we had to seek for food at the Latin 
Convent. This convent is a very substantial building, like 
a castle. The church, generally supposed to have been 
built by Helena, a. p. 326, is a fine spacious building, and 
the rows of Corinthian columns are substantial masses of 
granite. It was delightful to repose awhile in the cool at- 
mosphere of this venerable pile; but the monks, who seemed 
to be ignorant and unpolished men, would have us away to 
see the sacred places of the Nativity We descended to the 
grotto, which they call the stable where our Lord was born. 
Here they shewed a marble manger as the place where the 
heavenly babe was laid ; but the monks had the honesty to 
allow that this was not the original manger, though the 
spot was the same. They shewed the stone where Mary 
sat, and pointed to a silver star as marking the spot where 
the Saviour was born, The star is intended to represent 
that which “ stood over where the young child was.” The 
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grotto is illumined by many handsome lamps, and there 
are several paintings by the first artists. Yetyall is only a 
miserable profanation, like the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre ; it called up in our bosoms no other feelings than 
disgust and indignation. 

We were conducted to another cavern in the rock, farther 
to the east, where the monks said that the Virgin Mary 
lived. But we enjoyed far more a visit to the roof of the 
convent, where we could breathe the pure air, and look up 
to the deep blue sky, and down upon the fields and valleys 
around Bethlehem. These are still the same as in the 
night when the angel of the Lord proclaimed, * Fear not, 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people.”"—(Zuke 11.10.) It filled us with 
unmingled pleasure to gaze upon the undulating hills and 
valleys stretched out at our feet, for we were assured that 
among these David had often wandered with his flock, and 
in some of these the shepherds had heard the voice that 
brought the tidings of a Saviour born. Nearly due south 
lay a prominent hill about six miles distant, which we were 
told was the hill of Tekoah, giving name also to the wilder- 
ness around. The withered sides of this hill were once 
traversed by the prophet Amos, along with the herdsmen 
that fed their cattle there.—(chapi. 1.) But we saw nei- 
ther flock nor herd. One interesting association connected 
with this convent is, that Jerome lived and died here. 
His eyes daily looked upon this scene, and here he trans- 
lated the Word of God into Latin. We did not, however, 
find in the convent any one who seemed to have inherited 
the industry or learning of Father Jerome.—Jfission to the 
Jews. 
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OUR LIVING LETTERS. 
CHAP. XI.—THE UNDISCIPLINED DISCIPLINARIAN. 


Our November meeting was in the house of Paternus: we 
had arranged it so, in order that our venerable chairman should 
not be exposed to the inclemency of the season, which proved to 
be such as caused the youngest and most hardy amongst us to 
rejoice in the shelter and warmth of the old parsonage library. 
Next best to the genial glow of the face of a kind friend, as re- 
flected by the blaze of a good fire on a winter’s evening, is, as every 
lover of reading must have felt, the reflection of the same light 
from well-replenished book-cases; but there,—in the study of 
our chairman—we rejoiced in the presence of both descriptions of 
consolations, added to which, a well replenished tea-table made 
up the measure of our contentment. 

As we came shivering in, one after another, we were intro- 
duced by the father of our society, to a stranger—one looking as 
old as himself—whom he announced as the earliest of his sur- 
viving friends—the almost last-remaining companion of his boy- 
hood, his school, and college days, and of the first years of his 
ministry; for, as he added, “* My best old friend served a chapel 
of ease, during the period of his deaconry, within the same 
parish to which I was attached ; hence, may we truly say,” he 
added, addressing his aged brother, “ as the poet said of his 
lamented Lycidus, 


‘That we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill.’ ”’ 


The second old gentleman smiled; and his smile, though 
beaming with deep affection for the first, was not free from 4 
certain archness; which did not ill become the general bearing 
of his countenance. “ I acknowledge the nursing, upon the self- 
same hill, my old friend,” he replied, * but I deny the fountain 
and the rill; no effort of my imagination, whatever your's may 
do, can convert our sooty colleries and streams of gas, to Arcadian 
fountains, and rills of pellucid water. I confess the shades, 
however : we wanted not these; but how am I to accommodate 
my ideas of the snow-white flocks, of which poets sing, with the 


black population which we were called upon to guide with our 
innocent crooks ? 
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“ But do I not remember you of old, my friend; and how you 
were wont to gild the dingy present with your bright imagina- 
tions—seeing glistening ore where cinders and dross were only 
visible to my eyes?” ‘* And have I not lived,” replied Paternus, 
“long enough to be convinced, that all the brightest imaginings of 
youth, all the hopes, and expectations, and desires of our young 
days, all the yearnings after happiness so natural to an intellec- 
tual being, fall as far below the truth of what will hereafter be 
developed from amid the dust and ashes of present existence,— 
aye, and infinitely farther than the most prosperous earthly state 
is removed from the cold depths of the charnel house? What, 
my old friend, is there in the progress of a life enlightened from 
on high, to quench and darken the brightest hopes which were 
ever entertained by the most sanguine spirit? ‘The transfer, or 
rather, the sanctification of the objects of hope, is all that ts 
needed to make an old man’s imagination more vigorous, and his 
discernment of good more penetrating, and his expectations 
more bright, than that of the gayest, happiest youth who ever 
sprung from the line of Adam.” 

“True, very true,” replied the venerable stranger, “ but 
though I have travelled many miles across the country at an 
unfavorable season, to spend some weeks with the oldest friend I 
have in the world, yet must not we be altogether devoted to each 
other, this evening, when encompassed by so mamy christian 
brothers and sons. 

‘‘ My friend,” he then added, addressing the company, “ has 
told me the object of your assembly, and repeated much of the 
discourses which you have held together, and I have actually 
promised him, if no better person is prepared, to speak this 
evening, to bring forward a character quite distinct from any to 
which you have hitherto referred.” 

Whilst we bowed our joyful acquiescence, Paternus said, ‘‘ My 
friend has been a mighty traveller, and can tell tales of distant 
lands, which few of us besides can do, and he has volunteered 
his narrative in consequence of a very just comment which he 
was led to make on hearing a short outline, which I gave him, 
of several of our little histories. He will himself explain the 
tendency of this comment when he opens his narrative.” 


Of course we all expressed our approbation of this proposal ; 
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and when we had taken our refreshment, we disposed ourselves 
to listen with interest to the venerable stranger. And thus the 
old friend of our host commenced :— 

“The fruits of the Spirit are,” he said, “ Love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance ; 
—and we cannot deny that the individual! who is enabled to pro- 
duce each, and all, these fruits in their completeness, must be 
more than man : hence, then, we cannot look for such complete- 
ness from any creature not wholly taken into the divine union, 
and separated as a graft from the original stock. In other words, 
so long as the graft is left with the stock, the branches and fruit 
of the stock will spring, and mingle in the eye of the careless 
observer with those ~. the graft, and so long will there be a more 
or less partial development of the new fruit; in no one instance 
has the energy of the graft ever been sufficiently strong to over- 
power the natural influence of the stock. Putting metaphor 
aside then, and looking only to facts, I am led to lament that so 
few characters amid the sons of Adam are enabled to exhibit all 
these fruits of the spirit. But whilst one quality is eminently 
developed in one individual, another is so in another, and a third 
in a third, and so on:—all the excellencies of the christian 
character, seldom or never appearing conspicuously in one per- 
son, yet looking at the whole church together, these facts 
through the same spirit working in each member, are all exhi- 
bited; though each individual regarded separately, enjoys not 
every gift. 

“It will not, I think, be disputed that imperfection is often 
apparent in the attainments and operations of those who are but 
newly born of the Spirit ; and they have a further disadvantage 
when compared with the mere children of the flesh—that they 
have a first and adverse nature to hold them back, which the 
others have not. There are, however, some human beings, who 
have so much of what is naturally pleasing in their tempers, 
their persons, and their manners, that they immediately on con- 
version, come forward in so fair a light, that in approving 
them, one is too apt to forget what others equally sincere, and 
equally under the divine teaching, may have to contend with 
from adverse temper and other causes; and as I think that the 
review of an experience of this unfortunate kind, might be bene- 
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ficial, especially in reference to your history of Mrs, Lauriston, 
I hope this evening to give you some little account of a lady with 
whom I became acquainted in a far distant land. 

‘Selina Mildred is a single lady, now so far advanced in years, 
that she has taken the brevet rank of mistress; and though 
looking remarkably old, is still active and sprightly, and still as 
busy as ever in attempting to effect some good,—though I trust 
under a much more subdued state of mind than that by which 
she was kept in bondage in the earlier parts of her christian 
course. 

“There are some persons who, to use a somewhat heathenish 
phrase, seem from their youth up to be the very game and football 
of fortune, and to be made to experience disappointment in all 
their aims and expectations, and though probably enjoying as 
much earthly comfort as more apparently prosperous persons, 
yet being ever subjected to the painful conviction that they have 
never been able to attribute any of their temporal enjoyments to 
their own sagacity or exertions. 

“Mrs. Mildred was the daughter of a civil servant in high 
rank, in Calcutta; she was born in Bengal, and was sent to 
England for health and education at so early an age, that, as 
she often says, her memories of home and of her father were only 
as faint and far off as misty dreams, though sufficiently clear to 
aid her imagination, in her school days, to form expectations of 
affluence and grandeur, to be enjoyed when she should return to 
her native country, when her school career should terminate. 
I was myself in India, a chaplain in the Bengal presidency, and 
in Calcutta; not exactly at the period of her return, which was 
very early in the present century, (for she is older than myself, ) 
but a few years subsequently; and then I saw her, and heard 
her mortifying history. For there could not have been many 
arrangements of circumstances more mortifying and distressing 
to a young woman of feeling, than those which met her when she 
landed, high in hopes and expectations, on the shores of India. 
She had found that her father was dead, and that nothing of his 
pomp remained but a magnificent monumental obelisk, which 
raised its pyramidal head, amid the palm trees, over the lofty 
wall of the European burying ground, in Calcutta. His place 


was already filled, and his name effaced from the rolls of those 
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in power and dignity. Her mother still lived, but was paying 
dearly for the encouragement which she had given her husband 
to an extravagant use of his vast salary ; and though an annuity 
from the widows’ fund kept the old lady from want, yet, in case 
of her death, every resource from this quarter was wholly to fail 
after her daughter came ofage. Instead, therefore, of a magnificent 
house, a palace, where marble balconies gleamed through clusters 
of magnificent tropical trees, poor Selina was doomed to be 
driven in the palankeen carriage which met her at the landing 
piace, to a small dwelling on the side of the Circular road in the 
suburbs of the city, where the deep green of the vegetation, and 
the heavy evening fogs but too clearly betrayed the unhealthiness 
of the situation; and added to the poor young girl’s unhappiness, 
was the state of mind in which she found her mother, the miser- 
able woman being a prey to the deepest sense of what she 
considered the degradation of her condition, not possessing 
natural affection enough to counteract her disappointment in 
finding a total absence of personal attraction in her daughter. 
She was, in short, a spirit embittered by the charms of this life, 
to whom no gleam of hope was vouchsafed from the next. 

“ Several years of the life of poor Selina were wasted with this 
unhappy parent; the young creature being herself in total dark- 
ness as to spiritual things, though she had acquired, through 
the instructions of her teacher in England, some correct notions 
of honor and morality. 

“She might have been three or four and twenty when, by the 
death of her mother, she was left absolutely without indepen- 
dent resources,—and it needs a short statement of the condition 
of European society in Calcutta, to convey any idea of the very 
distressing state of so destitute a situation to young women of 
family of European extraction. 

“In England there are many to keep such in countenance, and 
various ways open for obtaining creditable support : multitudes 
there are, also, of valuable and pleasing women, who have no 
chance of settling, and forming new relationships ; but there are 
none of this description in Bengal; and those few, therefore, who 
are passed over, are more marked: in fact, such an one stands 
almost alone, and is the mark for every light and jesting tongue, 
while every married woman, or daughter, happy in the protection 
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of husband and father, of a certain rank, steps before her, and 
she falls into the back-ground in every society to which she is 
admitted, whilst the influence of climate in swiftly destroying the 
freshness of youth, renders her case more and more hopeless 
through every change of season. 

‘* But even where and when society is somewhat harsh, indi- 
viduals are often most kind and tender; and not to dwell on this 
part of the poor young lady’s history, I shall merely say that 
many of the best persons in Calcutta came forward to relieve her 
as soon as her case was known; and when I first saw her, she was 
residing in the family of a pious clergyman, where her attention 
to the children, it was hoped, would form more than an equiva- 
lent for a handsome salary, and all the comforts of ahome. <[ 
was myself visiting this family, in a fair house, on the banks of 
the Hoogley, within a short drive of Calcutta, and, therefore, 
had much opportunity of seeing and conversing with her. 

“This was a period in which, after that long general insensi- 
bility or coldness to religious matters, which is well known to 
have succeeded the zeal exhibited by the puritans, move than a 
hundred years before, a very extensive movement and awakening 
took place simultaneously in various places, so disconnected as 
to prove that there is a tide in human affairs not to be traced to 
second causes. Many persons in Bengal and the upper provinces 
of that presidency, not to speak of others in different parts of our 
Indian territories, were at this time aroused from that state of 
rest on earthly things, of which the end is death. In this mani- 
festation of the Divine Spirit, there appeared in each and all of 
the persons who were the subjects of it, one peculiar indication 
of their adoption into the divine family, however these persons 
might continue to differ in other respects from each other, either 
from natural dissimilarity of mind and manners, or from the 
partial development of the spiritual faculties bestowed in rege 
neration. This peculiar indication, which marked one and all of 
these newly awakened persons, was the interest which all 
immediately began to exhibit for the welfare of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the heathen adult, and the heathen infant, the poor 
European, and the European of high degree, neighbour, friend, 
servant, and acquaintance of a day,—all were converted at once 
into objects of interest, and the wish of promoting their good in 
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a religious way, became at once the principal desire of these 
christian hearts. I do not assert that the zeal of many of them 
was altogether according to knowledge, yet I can assert that 
amid this family of young children of our Lord, there were 
many most sweet and simple individuals. Since my return to 
England, I have seldom met with any little knots of christians, 
s0 warm, so bright, so open-handed, or so fresh, as were these 
new born babes of our heavenly Father’s household. 

* But enough of this: itis not always given to us whilst in the 
flesh, to associate with persons like minded with ourselves; and 
if it must be that on this side of the river of death we often walk 
through long and weary paths of the wilderness, yet, in every 
advancing step, how many of us, through the divine mercy, may 
say with the pilgrim Theophilus, 

Distinct, and more distinct and clear, 
Canaan's purple hills appear, 

And Zion’s everlasting light 

Bursts more glorious on the sight! 


“It was in a society, thus abounding in all the graces of 
christian charity, therefore, that I first became acquainted with 
Miss Mildred. She was a naturally ardent character, and being 
at that time the object of all these glorious christian affections, it 
was natural for her to fall in with the spirit of the society into 
which she had been received. I was not the only one of her 
associates who took it for granted that she was even then a re- 
generate character, and far be it from me, even now, to assert 
that she was then actually in a state of what the scripture deno- 
minates death. But, upon reflection, I am led to think that she 
exhibited no evidence of any thing beyond what a natural mind 
under certain cultivation is capable of acquiring. I had been, 
however, some days in the house with her, before I had an 
opportunity of seeing more into her mind, than what is com- 
monly manifested in a family circle, by one not in a condition to 
take the lead. But an opportunity serving, she took occasion 


to ask my opinion of a doctrine which had been discussed the 
day before, telling me at once that she could not receive it. 
This was no other than that of human depravity, the reception 
of which all of us here present, no doubt, consider to be 
absolutely necessary to a right understanding of the work of sal- 
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vation by Christ ; and on further discourse, I found that so far 
from feeling herself to be a sinner, she actually prided herself on 
the highly moral and honorable conduct which she attributed to 
herself from the days of her childhood, at the same time that she 
betrayed great severity of judgment as respected other persons. 
And when I attempted to point out to her that it became not 
one frail human being to be too severe upon another, she replied, 
that she could not adopt that sort of religion, which made allow- 
ances for sin,—that she believed every human being might do 
well, if they were determined so todo; and that she had even 
known individuals who had so done. Our argument was ex- 
tended to a weary length at that time, and repeated often 
afterwards; and though I made not the smallest advance in 
bringing conviction to her mind, I understood her better than I 
had before done, and could account for certain little discords 
which daily occurred between her and her pupils, the children of 
my host. 

‘“As she considered these young creatures to be nothing less 
than wilful rebels against her authority, whenever they yielded to 
the thoughtlessness of childhood, her censures were unreasonably 
severe ; and as she had no idea of winning over the stubborn 
heart by love, the irritation between herself and her pupils pre- 
sently became so excessive as to affect all who witnessed it. The 
English children became rebels in good earnest; and a little 
native Kitmutghaur, whom she had taken upon her to instruct, 
threw up his place rather than endure her infliction. It was 
fruitless for her pious patron and gentle patroness to attempt to 
reason with her: she still contended for the power of unassisted 
man to do well if he would, and for the expediency of using 
chastisement where he would not; and even before I left Cal- 
cutta, I perceived that the removal of Miss Mildred from the 
family was inevitable ; but what was to become of her in such a 
case, was the question. Whilst this matter fearfully jexcited the 
minds of her patrons, it was proposed by the governors of a 
school, supported by public funds, near Calcutta, that the vacant 
place of manager should be offered to her acceptance, wm a very 


handsome salary. 
‘‘ The situation had never yet been held by a lady of her birth 


and supposed attainments; she however accepted it, not only ia 
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consequence of her needy circumstances, but with a desire, as 
she thought really ardent and sincere, of doing good; of being 
the means of introducing and enforcing a reformation of prin- 
ciple and conduct in a place where nothing hitherto had been 
required but the barest and most flimsy attire of external 
decorum. 

‘‘When I returned to Calcutta some years afterwards ; for 
my place was in the higher provinces, and my visits to the pre- 
sidency, few and far between, I accompanied one of the governors 
to visit her in her new office, expecting in my ignorance to find 
a somewhat extensive charity school for rather superior children, 
and, therefore, with rather superior appointments than one 
expects in a charity school in Europe. Though knowing our 
Anglo-Indian style so well as I did by this time, I was certainly 
not prepared for the exterior grandeur of the house, the extent of | 
domain attached to it, or the apparent number of servants; and 
still less did I expect to see the sort of persons who made a con- 
siderable portion of the pupils belonging to the house ; for it 
was the cool of the evening, and the young people were taking 
the air on the gravel before the front verandah. I knew indeed 
that none of the girls were of pure European descent; but I did 
not expect to see many of them full grown, nay, more than of 
age, and attired with all pretension to style as far as their means 
would allow. 

“We found my old acquaintance in a wide and airy hall, 
seated with a book, and looking as if she had lived three, for 
every single, year, since I had seen her last. To say that the 
lines which prematurely marked her features had been traced 
there by many simple cares and labors, would be saying too 
little ; for the iron pen of deep and sharp anxiety alone could 
have thus deeply cut these lines whilst the swampy Bengal 
climate, as is usual with all Anglo-Indians, had in the course of 
many seasons substituted a marble paleness for the glow which 
is sometimes brought from Europe or the higher provinces. 
But with this poor lady, the paleness had yielded to a sickly yel- 
low. Since we last met, she had passed through a mental conflict, 
oe fearfully severe that the physical system had yielded to its 
influence, and she had thus grown old, as it were, almost in 4 
day. Retaining much of her originally severe and morose tem 
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per, she was now decidedly sincere in her endeavors to promote 
the spiritual benefit of her charge, though she wanted many of 
those Christian graces which would have prepared her to contend 
with the varied forms of stubbornness and sin which she was 80 
constantly called to witness. 

““She met me, however, with pleasure; but we were hardly 
seated before she began to pour forth her complaints in the 
spirit of one who seldom meets with a human being to whom 
she can confide her misery with the expectation of anything like 
sympathy. ‘I had hoped,’ she said, addressing me, ‘I had 
hoped, dear sir, when I took the government of this household, 
that I should have been enabled to make some impression for 
good; but I knew not, when I[ came here, all the secrets of this 
dreadful prison-house. I know them now: I have sought to 
investigate them to their depths. They do not deceive me now 
—those unprincipled girls—no, but they defy me.; I can make 
no impression on their hearts: they only become more depraved, 
the more I exert myself to control them. My colleague, a woman 
wise, I grieve to say, only in her generation, always advises me 
to let them allalone: she tells me that I have nothing to do, but 
to appear content with seemings, and to smile on those who 
affect to be good, respectful, and submissive. But how can I, 
desiring as I do, to do good to these poor lost ones committed to 
my charge, to promote the cause of my God, and to check the com~ 
mittal of evil as far as lies within my power, how can I be content 
with seemings? How can I live contentedly among whited 
sepulchres, knowing that the miasma of pestilence proceeds 
from the corruption within ?’ | 

Had I been disposed to ask for any explanation of these strong 
expressions, Miss Mildred’s very voluble complaints gave me no 
opportunity, nor was it till I was returning in the coach with 
my companion, the governor, that I could comprehend their 
meaning. | 

“The truth is,’ he replied, ‘ that the girls received into this 
asylum, all come from families from which no morality can be 
looked for. Hence, every added stream which pours into it, 
brings but a contribution of polluted element. Hitherto, that is 
until Miss Mildred’s predecessor died, the governors of the 
charity attempted nothing but to keep the children from destitution, 
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to give them ordinary acquirements, and the manners of European 
society, shutting their eyes, and refusing to see anything which 
lay under the polished surface. However,’ he added, ‘when some 
of us, the rulers of the charity, began to think more seriously of 
spiritual things, we anticipated the possibility of some reforma- 
tion in this place of education, and were glad to engage so 
honorable a lady as Miss Mildred for a governess.’ 

*** And you have not been disappointed in her?’ I asked. 

**T know not how to answer you,’ he replied: ‘ we are cer- 
tainly disappointed, and yet we ought not to be so. This poor 
lady, is no doubt, one of God's chosen ones, but educated with a 
temper which repulses all those who approach her; and those 
suffer most from its infirmities whom she is most desirous of 
serving. Work she does incessantly with her pupils. No sin 
that reaches her knowledge is allowed to be passed over, but 
unhappily she uses all the threatenings of the law, and none of 
the promises of the gospel; and things are now at such a pass, 
that she is likely to suffer temporary affliction: from her own 
horror of sin and sinners. She herself feels she can do no good, 
though I fear that at present she does not see her error, and I 
believe she has raised so many enemies amongst the children, 
servants, and under teachers, that she will be forced to give up 
her situation. In her zeal for the service of her God, she has 
counteracted every view she has attempted to give of the love of 
the Father for his creature man, by the impatience of her spirit, 
and the severity of her censure.’ 

“ The next I heard of Mrs. Mildred, was that she had gone 
to England; but I often thought of her, enquiring within myself 
how far I could suppose her to be a regenerate person, and the 
conclusion to which I finally came was this :— 

“This poor lady has a zeal for the service of her God, which 
is certainly not according to nature; for its exercise is opposed 
to the love of ease natural to all human beings. And yet it 
seems to have produced nothing. But does not a single small 
bud on a graft imply that it has struck into the parent stock? 
And though the inferior shoots rise up, and for a while prevent 
the production of fruit from that bud, yet the life of the graft is 


not thereby disannulled. Wait but a little while, and it will yet 
bear fruit. M. M., 38. 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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| 
THE TRIAL. | 

Ir was at the close of a dreary November day, that an 
anxious family group were listening to every sound, in hopes of 
hearing the well-known step of one, for whom| they had long 
been in a state of expectation. The rain was falling in torrents, 
and the moaning of the wind had often excited their hopes, as 
often to disappoint them. It was the time of the assizes in the 
adjacent town, and Mr, Bingham was one of the jury. It was 
expected that this would be the last day in which his attendance 
would be required in court, and his children were all impatience 
to hear something of the proceedings of the week, for on each 
previous night he had come home so late, that they had scarcely 
seen him since Monday morning. 

‘‘And now, here is Saturday night!"’ said Edward, “ and not 
one word have we heard of all the trials that have been going 
on. I think all the jury must be so tired by this/time, that they 
will find it very difficult to think whether the prisoner is guilty 
or not.” | 

“ If they do not feel quite sure,’’ said Mary, “I hope they will 
let him off. Oh, I would not be on a jury for the world; it 
must be dreadful to have to feel so very sure about everything. 
But, there is papa,’’ she cried out in great glee, “ theres no 
mistake ¢his time ;"" and away they all bounded), each trying to 
be the first to open the door. 

‘‘ How tired you must be, papa, and how hungry,” was ex- 
claimed by one and another of his children ; while Mr. Bingham 
assured them that he was extremely glad to see the tea-table 
spread, and thanked them very much for waiting for him. 

“ This has been a most exciting day,” he said, as he took his 
seat among them, ‘“‘ we have been occupied the whole day upon 
one trial—a case of forgery, and a most daring conspiracy was 
unravelled, which, for a while, it seemed utterly impossible to 
detect. The case was this: there was a bill (you will under- 
stand me better if I call it a money-order) which was purported 
to be signed by a merchant. Of course whoever presented this 
bill to his banker, was entitled to receive payment of the sum 
mentioned in it. Now he positively declared he had not signed 
it ; circumstances threw suspicion on the person who had pre- 
sented it, and it was he who was tried for the forgery.” 
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“I suppose the signature was not like his writing?” said 
Edward. 

“On the contrary, it was so like, that those who were best 
acquainted with his writing, said they could not swear that it 
was not his.” 

“ But then, papa, if he said he did not do it,’”’ said Mary, 
“that would not avail much in a court of law, because we all 
know that, unhappily, there are too many people whose word is 
not to be depended upon.” 

“ Of course he forgot that he had written it,” said Frank, who 
it may be observed had a particular taste for scribbling his name 
on bits of paper, newspapers, walls, or anything that came in his 
way, in fact sometimes, out of pure absence, even in books to 
which he had no claim. 

“That won't do, Frank; people do not easily forget promising 
to pay £800.” 

“ Oh, dear! was it as much as that?” exclaimed Fanny, “do 
go on, if you please, papa.” 

“ Well, what do you think of two witnesses appearing, who 
both gave evidence of having seen him write it?”’ 

“Oh, papa, what a wicked man!” was the exclamation of 
Fanny; while Mary said, “ How ashamed he must have been to 
be found out in that way. Papa did not you get very hot at 
that part?” and she rubbed her face, which had become like a 
damask rose, with her handkerchief. 

“* But, my dears, he had no? signed it.” 

“How can you tell, papa,”’ said Edward, “if two people 
thought they saw him do it, surely they could not both be mis- 
taken; and they had only his word against theirs ?” 

“But suppose it was proved he was somewhere else at the 
time ?”’ 

“Oh, they might easily be mistaken in the ¢ime,”’ said Frank, 
“and yet other things be true. I'll tell you what happened to 
me, myself. My ball was lost this morning, and I said, I knew 
it must be somewhere in the house, because I was playing with 
it on Thursday, when Mary was having her music lesson, and I 
had not been out since. Well, papa, one of the servants found 
it in the garden ; and I could not think how it had got there, 
till at last I recollected that it was on Tuesday, when Mary had 
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her music lesson, that I was playing with it,) and then on 
Wednesday I had it in the garden myself; so that shews us we 
may be mistaken as to time; does it not?” 

Mr. Bingham smiled at Frank’s illustration; and Edward told 
him, he was afraid he would cut but a poor figure in a witness- 
box, if he did not lose his carelessness. 

“Of course,” he said, “I should be very particular as to what 
I said if | were a regular witness.” 

‘* Well, but,” said Mary, who had not paid much attention to 
this episode, “ here's what J think: one of the men told a story, 
and the other witness heard what he said, and just repeated the 
same thing.” 

“That won't do either, Mary; one witness was not allowed to 
hear the evidence of the other, before he had | been examined 
himself.” 

“Then they must have said the truth,” said Fanny. 

‘“‘T do not think they did, but I cannot find out) how they were 
detected,” said Edward; “and I,” said Frank “ give it up. 
If I had been on the jury, I should have given the verdict, ‘ Can- 
not find out the truth.’ ” 

“The first thing that excited my suspicion,” said Mr. Bing- 
ham, “‘ was, that the two men not only told the same story, but 
told it in precisely the same words; even when cross-examined, 
they never varied their expressions, but like parrots said the 
same thing again and again. Now this seemed |very much as if 
they had agreed between themselves what they should say, and 
such apparent combination always prejudices a court.” 

“ But still,” said Mrs. Bingham, *‘ it might have been so, and 
I should think it would not do to set testimony aside because two 
agreed in the same story—that does not meet our ideas of the 
value of evidence; does it, Edward ?” 

‘T'll tell you how it was,” said Mr. Bingham, “ after the 
witnesses had been examined by the lawyer who was engaged on 
the side of the prisoner; they had to submit to a cross-examina- 
tion from the counsel on the other side, and he asked them a 
great many questions quite unconnected with the subject of the 
trial; and when we found that they gave totally opposite 
answers on all manner of subjects, we soon found that their word 


was very little to be relied upon.” 
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“But what a dreadful thing for them to dare to tell such 
stories! What kind of things were they that they were ques- 
tioned about?” inquired Mary. 

“ As to how long they had known each other, and where ; one 
of them said, the other was in the constant habit of coming to 
see him, and the other said he had never been in his house in his 
life, and a great many other things equally contradictory.” 

The children saw clearly that the witness of these two men, 
was quite set aside as to their having seen the paper signed; but 
still they said they could not understand how that helped to 
prove that the prisoner was guilty. 

Their father then showed them how the one thing was totally 
independent of the other, and how it was by a series of minute 
circumstances, that conviction was brought home. No one of 
these circumstances was in itself capable of proving the fact ; 
but altogether, they formed a chain, each link of which was 
perfect. 

Many were the conversations on the subject, which were 
afterwards held among the children, and Mr. and Mrs. Bingham 
were often appealed to, as to why acertain thing should be 
believed and others doubted. Edward was a strong advocate for 
believing nothing for which we have not the fullest and clearest 
evidence ; while Frank's thoughtless disposition inclined him to 
think, that if a thing were told him, he had no occasion to 
trouble himself with any doubts or suspicions as to probabilities. 
The consequence was, that Edward was on all occasions difficult 
to be convinced, while poor Frank was constantly imposed upon 
by his companions with stories of the marvellous. 

“ There is so much that we must take upon trust,” said Mr. 
Bingham upon one occasion, “that it is of consequence we 
should have some fixed principles in our mind by which to try 
and judge what is presented to our reception; ‘ Prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good.’ We naturally first think of —what, 
Mary? I see you want to be heard.” 

“Of the character of the people who tell us, papa; I shall 
never forget those two false-witnesses.”’ 

“Yes, you are quite right; and we must, also consider the 
opportunities they have had of knowing the facts they relate ; 
whether they may themselves not have been imposed upon.” 
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“Yes, we certainly know very little by ourselves,” said Fanny 
thoughtfully; ‘all our histories, for example; and natural 
history, too; and yet we believe all about the hubits of wild 
animals just as much as if we had watched them ourselves.” 

“ We never think,” said Mr. Bingham, “of doubting these 
things; yet, very few take the trouble of ransacking original 
histories, written in the times, or at the places, or under the 
circumstances of which they speak. We rest contented with 
the researches and compilations of others, and feel very much 
obliged to those who have taken so much trouble off our hands.” 

‘** Has any one ever been wicked enough to doubt the truth of 
the four gospels ?”’ inquired Frank, “ I should think not, when 
there are four persons who all tell the same things.”’ 

“ True, they tell us the same things, though there is no parrot- 
work there,” said Mr. Bingham: “ unlike the two false-witnesses 
I told you of, the evangelists do not keep to the same set form 
of words, so that no one can fairly charge them with conspiracy 
or collusion: and yet it is sad to think that there have been men 
who have dared to deny all that is most precious to the Chris- 
tian. But there is nothing more true than that unbelief requires 
much more credulity than faith does. (The sceptic doubts 
nothing but truth; the infidel believes everything but Scripture, 
and every one but God. The Christian is called upon to believe 
in One who made all around us; whose power we feel upholds 
everything ; und whose goodness makes the earth so full of 
beauty, and of sources of delight. In the other case we are 
called upon to believe the words of men, of whom we know little, 
unless it be of evil. Man is free to choose between the two; 
assent is not compulsory in the mind, and we must remember 
whose words those are. ‘If they believe not Moses and the 
prophets, neither would they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” Think how much more we have than Moses and the 
prophets; and then measure, if you can, the increased condem- 
nation we deserve.” 

“At what aloss those who disbelieve the gospels must be 
to account for the spread of Christianity,” remarked Mrs. 
Bingham. 

“T suppose,” said Edward, “they account for it in the same 
way as they do for the spread of Mahomedanism.” 
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“ Forgetting,’ rejoined his father, that the one was spread by 
the agency of the sword, whilst the other had all earthly powers 
against it; that the one appealed to the senses, and incited its 
followers by the promise of rewards most calculated to gratify 
the natural heart, while the other enjoined self-denial, and 
predicted ruin and persecution, to be the lot of those who should 
embrace it.” 

“Edward is always telling me,” said Mary, “ that if I had 
been born a Mahomedan, I should always be one; because, he 
says, | know nothing about the evidences for the truth of the 
Bible. I do not like to hear him say so, and I do not like to 
read anything about the evidences, because it seems as if I 
doubted ; am I right, papa ?’’ 

“No, Mary; I would say to every one who has leisure and 
opportunity, ‘Study the evidences, read all you can that has been 
written in proof of the divine origin of our holy religion ;’ and if 
done in a humble, prayerful spirit, it will lead you to bless God 
that he has been pleased to give us such abundant evidence of 
what he might have commanded our belief of, without any proof 
atall. You will find, as you grow older, that Christianity, so 
far from shrinking from investigation, only shews itself more 
worthy to be believed with every new touch-stone that can be 
applied to it. Ignorance can never be a friend to truth; and 
should any of you in after life ever be so unfortunate as to meet 
with those who would endeavor to shake your faith, may you all 
be able to give a reason for the hope that is in you, and you will 
most frequently find, that there is deep ignorance of the 
subject among those who attempt to deny the inspiration of 
the Scriptures.” 

Mrs. Bingham had taken a book from a shelf behind her, and 
had been turning over its pages for some minutes. ‘Oh, here 
it is,” she said: “‘do you not quite agree with this remark of 
Hugh Mc Neile’s; and she read as follows:—‘ Man is not 
willing to love God, because he loves, and is willing to love sin. 
If the history of Catiline’s conspiracy, or the Jugurthine war, 
made man's guilty conscience wince, and urged him to purity. as 
the history of Jesus, and the writings of the apostles do; Sallust 


and Livy would find as many unbelieving readers as St. Matthew 
or St. Joha.’” 
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“Unquestionably,” said Mr. Bingham, {* when men love dark- 
ness rather than light, they will close their eyes to the brightest 
evidence that shines around them ; we see every day how ‘ wishes 
make thoughts,” as you used to say, Frank, and how we are 
inclined to think that true which we desire to be so. When 
people are unwilling to forsake their sins, they are easily per- 
suaded to believe that book a forgery which condemns them. 

‘Will you, papa, be so kind as to talk to us some time about 
the evidences,”’ said Edward, as his father was rising to leave 
the room; “‘ particularly about the gospels. There are so many 
questions I should like to ask if you will be at the trouble of 
answering them.” 

‘“‘ Gladly, my dears, would time allow; but in the first place, 
I should like you to read over the gospels by yourselves with 
this view, and notice the points wherein they agree, as well as 
their different ways of viewing the history of our Lord. I should 
like you to do this leisurely and prayerfully; and then I may, 
perhaps, find an opportunity of giving you any further informa- 
_ tion in my power.”’ L. N. 


—— 


A SECRET REFORMER. 


Marc-Antronio Fiaminro, was born at Serravalle in 1498; 
his father, Gian-Antonio, a native of Imola, having enjoyed a 
high reputation as a literary character and most amiable man. 
Till his fourteenth year he appears to have had no instructor but 
his excellent father. Under his learned and pious guidance, the 
pupil, at once ardent and docile, embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, and drank in copious streams the philosophy and 
poetry of Greece and Rome. He was sent unaccompanied to 
Rome, on completing his sixteenth year, upon a mission which, 
however trifling, must necessarily draw toward him the observa- 
tion of the learned and the powerful. A letter of congratulation 
to Leo X , a poem exhorting him to a crusade against the Turks, 
and a letter of introduction to the Cardinal Marco Cornaro were 
entrusted to his care; he also carried a volume of his own 
poems. 

The boy-adventurer, on his arrival at Rome, met with a most 
favorable reception. It was not to be expected that Leo, the 
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admirer of genius and the patron of every learned man, would 
choose to lose a youth, whose abilities were acknowledged on all 
sides to be of the highest order; and, accordingly, he expressed 
to his father an earnest wish to retain him in the Eternal City. 
This splendid offer was, however, refused by Gian-Antonio for 
various reasons, the principal of which were that the Court of 
Leo had already assumed a character of licentiousness; and it 
could not be expected, that a youth of sixteen would long resist 
such temptations. Whether the son himself, or friends on whose 
probity and watchfulness reliance might safely be placed, soli- 
cited a longer residence at Rome, does not appear : but it seems 
certain, that the father’s purpose of recalling him home at length 
gave way; and Marc-Antonio, profiting by this indulgence, paid 
a hasty visit to Naples, where he became acquainted with San- 
nazaro, then in the height of his renown. 

In the following year, he accepted an invitation to attend 
that distinguished nobleman Count Baldassar Castiglione, to 
Urbino. Here he was received by him into his own house, and 
treated with fatherly affection. The court of Urbino was, at 
that time, one of the most brilliant in Italy; and Castiglione 
himself was not its least splendid ornament. 

Toward the end of the year, Marc-Antonio was recalled by his 
judicious father. A desire that he should choose a profession, 
or at least proceed in a course of philosophical study, induced 
him to refuse one of the most honourable overtures ever made to 
a youth of seventeen—an offer, from Sadoleto, to share with him 
the office of Pontifical Secretary. He was therefore placed at 
the University of Bologna: but how long he remained there is 
uncertain. On leaving it he returned to Rome. and became a 
member of the illustrious Academy of Pomponius Letus, which 
was then in allits glory. But this second visit was not marked 
with courtly attentions. The patronage of the Pontiff shone 
upon him no longer. It is highly probable, that his upright and 
delicate mind viewed with disgust the general licentiousness, and 
offered no incense at the shrine of power. 

Perhaps, even at this early period, he may have cherished 
some doubts as to the soundness of the Romish creed, in which 
he had been brought up; and his steady, uncompromising, but 
silent opposition to which, enabled him at a subsequent period 
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to decline a defence of the Pontifical faith, though urged to 
undertake it by the illustrious Tasso himself. The deep sense 
of the vital importance of religion, the correct judgment and 
humble mind which so eminently distinguished Flaminio, had 
already led him to penetrate in several points the cloak which 
the Roman church had thrown over the Scriptures of Truth. 
So early as the year 1536 he had, with his natural sincerity 
professed his doubts, and had been called to account for thiem : 
as is evident from the confession of Tiraboschi himself, who 
quotes a passage from a letter written by Cortese to Contarini 
in the month of June of the same year, begging him to obtain 
for him the Pope’s permission to read some of the books issued 
by the Reformers; “ because I would not haye that happen to 
me,”’ he adds, “‘ which befel Marc-Antonio in the Holy Week, 
especially if M. di Chieti (Card. Giampietro Caraffa) should 
know it.”’ | 
At Naples, Flaminio became intimate with the Spanish reformer 
Valdes, and Peter Martyr (then the superior of a monastery) 
whom he had known at Padua; and by often conferring with 
them on religious points, and comparing the results of their 
conversation and the suggestions of his own mind with the 
Scriptures, he was led to embrace the Reformed tenets in several 
important particulars. From Naples he went to join his old 
friend Cardinal Pole, then living at Viterbo, and with him passed 
the remainder of his life. How pleasantly he passed his time 
here may be inferred from his invitation 
To Octavio, surnamed ‘ Father,’— 
Father, Father, come, we pray; 
Join a band of comrades gay! 
Pole, Priali, 1, and all 
For our dearest Father call. 
Fly from summer’s noxious heats, 
Fly from Rome’s infected streets ! 
Here, in sweet Viterbo, play 
Zephyrs cool through all the day: 
Can’st thou find a healthier shore? 
Seek’st thou friends, that love thee more? 
Trust me, thou wilt never mect 
Truer hearts, or home so sweet. 
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Why then, Father, tarry yet, 

Does that lofty pile, beset 

With its countless books, delay thee? 
Come, good Father, come, we pray thee ; 
Here thou shalt have books enow, 
Ranged around, above, below, 

Latin, Greek—enow to keep 

Twenty Plinies fast asleep. 

All the day, and all the night, 

Eyes may read, and fingers write ; 

Yet we'll furnish new supplies 

For all thy fingers, all thine eyes. 


Come, sweet Father, quit thy books ; 
Come with those dear honied looks: 
Scorn not hearts so fond, so true! 

Come, and ancient times renew, 
Lest we all thy victors prove 
In thy own best science—love. 


Pole was himself suspected of favoring the new heresy; and 
the friends, whom he drew around him, demonstrate that the 
suspicion was reasonably founded. To the opinion of Flaminio 
he is represented in 1541, as paying implicit deference: “ I pass 
the rest of the day,” he says, in a letter of that date, “in the 
holy and useful company of our Carnesecchi and Marc-Antonio 
Flaminio. I call it ‘ useful,’ because in the evening, Marc-Antonio 
gives a repast to me, and to the best part of my-family, de illo 
cibo qui non perit, (of the meat that perisheth not,) in such a 
manner, that I have not known when have I felt more comfort or 
edification.” 

With so elegant a poet amongst them, this little flock may have 
varied these occasions by the introduction of such songs of praise 
as the “‘ Noon Tide Prayer” of our author :— 

The sun hath reach’d the heaven's mid-height, 
Earth droops beneath his parching light. 

Oh Father! thus thy power display, 

Send through our hearts thy living ray, 

Till every burning sense confess 

Our God's surpassing worthiness. 

Let no cold cares of earth remove 

That fervid zeal, that generous love ; 
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But let them still more brightly shine 
Beneath the light of Grace Divine, 
Till summon'd from our chains we rise 
To dwell in Faith’s meridian skies. 


This beautiful prayer, as regarded Flaminio himself, did not 
remain long unanswered. His bodily sufferings were terminated 
on February 18, 1550. He died at Rome, in the house of Car- 
dinal Pole. It does not appear—there is a presumption, indeed, 
to the contrary—that his affectionate patron had the happiness 
to stand by his last bed, and see how a true Christian could die. 
The zealous Caraffa, however, was there; and used, no doubt, all 
his power of persuasion to warp the opinions, to which unpreju- 
diced examination had for many years past conducted the amiable 
spirit that was then passing away before him. His subsequent 
conduct proves that he had mistaken the character of Flaminio, 
and disquieted his dying moments in vain: for when he was after- 
wards raised to the Pontifical throne, he not only prohibited all 
his works in his Index; but meditated the poor revenge of taking 


up his remains, and committing them to the flames. 


HAMPTON COURT SPIDERS. 

The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.— Prov. xxx. 28. 

A LarGe breed of spiders abound in the palace of Hampton 
Court. They are called there “cardinals,”’ in honor, I suppose, 
of Cardinal Wolsey. They are full an inch in length, and many 
of them the thickness of a finger. Their legs are about two 
inches long, and their bodies covered with a thick hair. They 
feed chiefly on moths, as appears from the wings of that insect 
being found in great abundance under and amongst their webs. 
In running across the carpet in an evening, when the light of a 
lamp or candle has cast a shade from their large bodies, they have 
been mistaken for mice, and have occasioned no little alarm to 
some of the more nervous inhabitants of the palace. A doubt 
has even been raised whether the name of cardinal has not been 
given to this creature from an ancient belief that the ghost of 
Wolsey haunts the place of his former glory under this shape. 
At all events, the spider is considered as a curiosity, and Hampton 
Court is the only place in which I have met with it—Jesse's 
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THE BIPARTITE IDOL. 


“Ana! Lam warm; I have seen the fire,” said the sturdy 
idol-maker of old time, as in the plenitude of his complacency he 
retired from the labors of the day, to reckon up his unhallowed 
gains, and to wonder at—possibly to ridicule—the drivelling 
credulity by which he was growing rich. 


7 He planteth the ash and the rain nourisheth it, 

; That it may be for the use of man, for fuel : 

And he taketh thereof and warmeth himself ; 

_ Yea, he heateth the oven with it, and baketh bread ; » 


He also formeth a god and worshippeth it, 
He maketh it a graven image and boweth down to it. 


Part of it, he burneth in the fire, 
And with part of it, he dresseth flesh and eateth : 
Iie roasteth meat, and his hunger is satisfied; 
i! He also warmeth himself, and sayeth— 
— ‘‘Aha! I am warm, I have enjoyed the fire: ”’ 
And the remainder thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image, 
He boweth down to it and worshippeth it: 
And he prayeth unto it, and sayeth— 
‘“* Deliver me, for thou art my God!” 


_ Were we to ask our young readers what are the impressions 
left upon their minds after reading this graphic description, we 
think there are very few among them who would not be ready to 
| designate the workman here mentioned either as a knave or a 
fool. Many would incline to think him both—a knave for fol- 
lowing a profession dependant for success on the besotted 
: ignorance of his customers—a fool, because he either did not or 
“pet would not see the gross inconsistency of making from one and 
| the same log, a god and a kitchen fire. | 
; But is his case so vastly different from that of thousands in 

| our own day, that in condemning him we are in no fear of 
passing judgment on ourselves? Is he not, rather, the repre- 
sentative of a large class, who, reared in warmth and luxury, lose 
. sight of the great purpose of their being, and so merge the end 
| in the means, as to lay themselves open to the charge of 
idolatry ; not, perhaps, so palpably ridiculous in the sight of 
men as that of the old image-maker, and yet equally offensive in 
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the eye of Him who, whilst he has given us all things richly to 
enjoy, has also told us to use the world as not abusing it. 

What a chain of beautiful antitheses is contained in this pas- 
sage. It exhibits a series of contrasted parallels, one of the 
peculiar features of Hebrew poetry. And these contrasts or 
antitheses are employed for the purpose of setting in the strongest 
possible light the sin and folly of abusing those blessings which 
God intended only to be used. The first member of each para- 
graph exhibits their rightful end; whilst the second shews how 
foolishly and wickedly man bends them to his own unholy 
purposes. The ash, planted and nourished for man’s use, for 
fuel, for warmth, and for culinary purposes, is shaped into an 
object of idolatrous worship, that shall rob the Great Giver of 
the blessing, not only of the gratitude he has a right to claim, 
but virtually repudiate the debt itself, by disallowing the benevo- 
lent purposes intended by the gift. It shall no? serve for fuel, for 
baking bread, for roasting flesh, and ministering to the warmth 
and corroboration of the system: the refuse only, the chips and 
shavings, the trimmings and the parings, shall do this; and 
God's own gift shall be set up between Himself and our affections 
—between the eve of faith, and the great object of its contem- 
plation. Even the boon at second-hand shall be abused, and the 
warmth meant merely to cheer and comfort, shall be rested in, 
and cherished only as a means of clothing man in $elf-sufficiency, 
complacent indolence, and forgetfulness of all beyond the present. 

Now this is no solitary case. God's gifts are every day abused 
as certainly, though not perhaps as grossly or palpably, as in the 
case before us. We either divert the means altogether from their 
true intention, or we regard them as the end. There is no need 
to carry out the charge to its full extent; let us look only at one 
of the many blessings God has given us, in illustration of the 
dangerous and soul-ruining tendency of this evil. 

We will speak of Health, a greater, holier boon than which it 
would not be easy to discover in all the natural | blessings with 
which our cup is made to run over; a blessing sp great, that it 
has been said to comprise ninety-nine out of the hundred benefits 
for which we should be daily thankful. But health, regarded as 
an end, has slain its thousands. Once made the sole business of 
life, how many has it sent down to death, the victims of that 
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very same delusion which warmed the idol-maker of old time into 
false security, and lighted him by easy stages to a rayless grave. 

We fear this undue anxiety about our health is a growing evil. 
The first and great commandment is not surely this—to be so 
careful of the body that the soul may starve: to be so solicitous 
for the comfort of the mere animal, as to sacrifice the mental, 
moral, spiritual nature ; or at all events so to place it in abevance 
to the other, that it cannot have the free course, and vigorous 
play, and healthful experience, so necessary to the well-being of 
all. Must we make the dangerous trial, day after day, to assure 
us that man does not live by bread alone—that dreaming in the 
closet is not following on to know our Teacher’s pleasure ; and 
that indulging in a morbid, moping, or inactive spirit, is not that 
doing of his will, on which a proper knowledge of our Master’s 
doctrine is contingent? The field is the world; of Zion it is 
said, “This and that man was born there!’”’ The Christian is no 
hot-house plant; his mission is not to go out of the world, but 
to behave well in it, and God will not meet those in the parlour, 
who slight his call from the sanctuary. 

We make of course no reference to real invalids. To them we 
know that God often grants peculiar seasons of refreshing, and 
they have frequently the high and sweet commendation of having 
done what they could. But we believe there are thousands not 
only among the old, for indeed the old generation shames the 
new, but occupying the ranks that are by and bye to come for- 
ward, in place of the fathers and mothers, who persuade them- 
selves they are unequal to any out-of-door conflict, or even to the 
duties and privileges of the sanctuary. 

Matilda Downie, poor thing! was one of these. She began to 
be ailing about eighteen months since, and there is not at the 
present time more than one or two of the large family to which 
she belongs who does not seem to have caught the infection. 
Almost all of them have degenerated into interesting do-nothings. 
It has been well remarked, that to do no harm is a praise more 
fit for a stone than a man, and therefore a most unworthy com- 
mendation for a creature shaped in God’s own likeness. But 
even this very equivocal compliment cannot be passed upon the 
Downie family. Does an individual do no harm by resting in 
creature-comforts, hiding the talents God has bestowed upon 
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him, taking thought only for the body, merging the end of life in 
the means, and fostering in self-complacent indolence the spirit 
of the old idolator, as he relapsed into the oblivious ease so well 
depicted in the text, exclaiming in the fulness of his heart, 
“Aha! I am warm, I| have seen the fire?” 

But Matilda will be better soon: she must undergo a regular 
course of treatment till her health is re-established. Soon! Are 
eighteen months, then, so insignificant a portion of the working 
time of life allotted us on earth? And yet these eighteen months 
have done but little in preparing her either for usefulness to 
others, or benefit to her own soul. She is now just well enough 
to be ill again on her first exposure to the free winds of heaven; 
for she has been hitherto closeted in her own room, or, if per- 
mitted to go down stairs, most religiously shielded even from the 
blandest airs of summer. Nor is poor Matilda the only victim of 
this strange infatuation : all the household have sunk into merely 
vegetating exotics; and wadded doors, and closed windows, and 
stoves in winter, seem to intimate the necessity of a barricade 
against the sweet influences of each returning season. 

“What!” said Colonel Hardy, when he called upon them on 
a sparkling summer’s morning, and found as usual every case- 
ment down—“ What! my dear Mrs. Downie, dye think God 
really has a design to poison you, that you shut out his blessed 
air and sunshine? My girls have been out and about these three 
hours, and I dare say they may live as long, and do as much 
good in the world as your's, notwithstanding.” 

And the Misses Hardy were active girls in their way, and use- 
ful too—more useful I doubt not than the Downies, though 
their views upon religious subjects were once less clear. Indo- 
lence and self-indulgence, however, seemed to be gradually 
extinguishing the feeble glimmerings of the Christian life yet 
discernible in the Downies. With part of their idol, Health, 
they warmed themselves; but of part, it cannot be denied, they 
formed a god, and worshipped it! When their feet should have 
stood in God's sanctuary, on each returning Sabbath, they were 
the prisoners of self-imposed restraint. It was too hot, or too 
cold, too wet, or too unsettled, to leave the brick and mortar 
conservatory in which they lived, and moved, and had their 
being ; or worse than all, there were open doors or windows in 
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the house of God, and the flutter of the fresh air around them 
was too much, even for the comparatively re-established health of 
poor Matilda! Thus was God’s house almost habitually neg- 
lected—thus was the soul starved, that the health might be so far 
reinstated, as to fit its possessor for every thing but the great 
ends for which God intended it—active, useful, visible, growing, 
godliness. 

“You will go with us to church, this morning?” said Mr. 
Wilson, to his sister, Mrs. Downie, one Sunday in July. 

“No; I think not, my dear,” she answered, with apparent 
hesitation, though her mind was quite made up; “I think not— 
perhaps I am better at home; it’s so warm too, and | fear we 
shall be in a draught.” 

“ But there will be about nine-hundred and ninety others in 
the same perilous circumstances,” urged Mr. Wilson. 

“ Very true,” replied Mrs. Downie, “ but you know I do not 
like to be pressed in these matters, so don’t urge it. I can read 
my Bible at home ; besides, I look upon it as a question entirely 
between God and my own soul.” 

**] am glad, my dear Mary, to hear you say so,”’ rejoined her 
brother; ‘* but if you take the case to God, I can have nothing 
to add.”’ 

“1 do—lI hope I do,” she answered falteringly. 

“Then you will, | know, pardon me, Mary; but | should 
much like to be present at the conference. It would sound, I 
fear, somewhat strangely to hear you on your knees before God, 
excusing your attendance in his house to-day, on the plea that 
the weather was too hot, or the church full of draughts. But as 
you refer the case to him, do think seriously how far you are 
sincere in your profession of abiding by his decision.” 

But now, my dear young friends, and especially those among 
you who are disposed to think the craftsman of our text more 
foolish or more wicked than any in our own enlightened days, 
come, and let us sit in judgment on the conduct of those would- 
be invalids of whom we have just been speaking. Let us, if we 
can, define exactly the difference between these ancient and 
modern setters up of a bipartite idol. Both glory in God's good 
gifts, and both abuse them. Both make that which was intended 
for our comfort and well-being only, the means of ministering to 
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that fulness which leads us practically to deny God. Both walk 
in the sparks of a fire fed by the very idol they are still prone to 
worship; and both are relapsing into the dreams of a ruinous self- 
indulgence, the spirit of whose never-ceasing song appears to be, 
“ Aha! | am warm, I have seen the fire!” 
Beware of idleness, beware of self-imposed restraints, beware 
of living only like a human dormouse for warmth and health, 
instead of seeking to be healthy that you may live in earnest. 
** ‘Time wasted is existence ; used, is life.”’ 

Surely if the meat that perishes must be labored for, that 
which endures is not to be had by dreaming. Awake to right- 
eousness, to activity, to zeal, to self-denial, to the full realization 
of all the glorious privileges of your high calling, and you will 
find probably that the body will prosper and be in health, just in 
proportion to the course of wholesome discipline and teaching, 
and experience imposed upon the soul. 


PAGAN ARMING AGAINST POPE. 

We are happy to find that the venerable and venerated London 
Missionary Society is beginning to reap the fruits of its early 
establishment in India. Had it entered upon a field already oc- 
cupied by the emissaries of Romanism, it would have found the 
Hindoos doubly fortified in error, the rites of Heathenism and 
Popery being so singularly analagous. 
But how stands the case at present? For half a century have 
the noble army of missionaries in connexion with the Society 
referred to, and their brethren in the common faith of salvation 
by grace, sent out by kindred institutions, laid close siege to the 
bulwarks of Hindooism, and have just succeeded in dislodging 
giant Pagan, and routing all the filthy brood of error and credulity, 
when in steps giant Pope to reinstate his fallen colleague. And 
how fares he? Hear what Mr. Hill, writing from Berhampore, 
says of his disheartening prospects; and bless God, who can 
thus make the weapons of the great Deceiver, so mighty to the 
pulling down of his own kingdom! 
“The Hindoo has discernment enough to perceive that his own 
idolatrous rites proffer him all that which Romanism presents. 
The following cotnparisons have been made by a heathen Brahmin: 
Has the Feringhi cheap pardons? So have we. Can the Roman- 
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ist by the mass rescue his ancestors from purgatory? We, by 
ceremonies at Gaya, can do the same for ours. Can the priest 
change the bread and wine into flesh and blood? Our Muntras 
can impart Divine attributes to images. Who are the Romish 
monks, but the counterpart of our Sunyasees? Do the Catholics 
count their beads? So do we our Malas. Do they pray to 
mother Mary? So do we to Gangi-mai. Do their priests eschew 
marriages? So do our Gosais. Have they nuns? So have we 
our nach-girls, dedicated to the service of the temple. Do they 
boast of antiquity? Comparison can be made between 1,800 
years, the period they claim as the age of their church, and the 
four yugs of Hinduism. Such a system, we believe, will not 
make its way in Bengal, without the lure of money.” 


THE WARNER SHELL. 


Peruaps there is nothing more astonishing or admirable in 
the arrangements of Providence, than the consummate wisdom 
by which the most deadly elements of nature are so arranged, as 
not only to lose their harmful properties, but actually to become 
indispensable to our very existence itself. Well and wisely was 
it said of the human economy, that were all its mysteries opened 
and explained to us, and the springs and wheels of the wonderful 
machinery exhibited in their nice and complicated workings, the 


knowledge would be too wonderful for us, and we should die 


outright from the very fear of dying. 
“ Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And fails if one go wrong— 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.”’ 

With what truth we might extend this remark to the entire 
fabric of the world, will be seen by the remarks we are about to 
make. 

In our volume for 1844, (p. 321,) we briefly recorded an ex- 
periment made on the 20th July previous, by which a ship, of more 
than 300 tons burden, was destroyed—we might almost say 
annihilated—in a few seconds! Whether the instrumentality 
employed was precisely that which we are going to describe, is 
immaterial; since we are assured that it might have been effected 
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by the means under consideration, which possess an explosive 
power nearly seven thousand times greater than that of gun- 
powder. 

A correspondent of high standing in the scientific world, thus 
writes in the “‘ Patent Journal”’ for August last :~~ 

“TI constructed a shell, which, in its effects and in the mode 
of applying it to destructive purposes, is precisely similar to that 
of Captain Warner. Indeed, as far as I can judge, the effects are 
the same, and this is the only test that I can apply: I can do as 
much with my shell as Warner did at Brighton, and with the 
same ease and by the same means.” 

After minutely describing the construction of this shell, the 
destructive principle in which is chloride of et the writer 
remarks :— 

“It now remains for me to say a few words on its powerful 
effects, which I must endeavor to make as clear as I can, by 
relating the results of a few experiments—few, indeed, for such 
is the terrific nature of this explosive compound, that no one I 
invited had the courage to witness even the few I did perform, 
but were satisfied with viewing the after results. In one experi- 
ment, a train of gunpowder, about twelve feet long, was laid on 
paper on a deal board, three-quarters of an inch thick, parallel 
with which, another, at about six inches distance, was made, by 
merely drawing a fine tube.containing chloride of nitrogen over 
the paper, so as to make a line of about one-eighth of an inch in 
width ; these were connected at one end, and both fired together. 
The explosion of the chloride throughout the twelve feet, seemed 
instantaneous; and before the combustion of the gunpowder had 
proceeded half-an-inch, the board was split in two, as if it had 
been cut with a saw. In another experiment, a shell, similar to 
the one above described, containing a quarter of an ounce of 
chloride of nitrogen, was suspended against an oak post, sixteen 
inches square at each end, and seven feet high, and exploded by 
pulling a string attached to a trigger-hammer, when, by the 
force of the explosion, the post was snapped through, as if it had 


been a straw.” 
And where do our young readers think that this awfully de- 


structive principle, this chloride of nitrogen, has been obtained? 
One of its ingredients forms about four-fifths rsiese: 
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they draw : and every grain of salt with which they season their 
repast, is more than half made up of the other! 

Thus we see that the most wholesome—nay the inevitably 
necessary—elements of our existence, are fraught with death, many 
thousand timeg more resistless than that which thunders from 
the cannon’s mouth. And yet in the creed of some, Nature needs 
no oversight or direction! Once set to work, the wheels run on 
without cessation or derangement, in virtue of the ‘laws’ of matter 
and of motion! 

The sceptic is welcome to his theory; but for our parts we 
know not which is most to be lamented, its cheerlessness or its 
absurdity. Ours be the better hope that acknowledges not only 
a Creator, but a “ Preserver of men’’—that, sweeping with a 
heaven-enlightened mind the vast expanse of creation, and ador- 
ing equally the heights of His righteousness and the fathomless 
depths of His judgments, can say with the psalmist, ‘“‘O Lord, 
thou preservest man and beast! How excellent is thy loving 
kindness, O God! therefore the children of men put their trust 
under the shadow of thy wings!”’ 

Renouncing this covert, whither can we flee for safety? Earth, 
air, ocean, without the overshadowing wing of Him who made 
them, are but so many armouries of wrath—so many storehouses 
for the implements of instant and irremediable destruction. 


THE DEATH-BED SPECIFIC. 

Wuewn Walter Scott was dying, he called his son-in-law Mr. 
Lockhart, to him, and said, ¥ Lockhart, I may have but a minute 
to speak to you. My dear, be a good man; be virtuous—be 
religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.” 


SUGAR. 

Ir was at one time believed that the sugar cane might be 
cultivated with great advantage in France, and an experiment 
was made about the commencement of the present century, at a 
place called New Tempé, near Nice. The climate, soil, and 
southern aspect of this situation was deemed very favorable to 
the growth of the cane, and profitable results were confidently 
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anticipated. The canes grew as high and large as in the West 
Indies, but when the usual time arrived to yield sugar, an 
uncrystallizable syrup only, called sugared-mucus, was obtainable, 
Other attempts to cultivate the cane successfully having proved 
abortive, attention was turned to the sugar maple of America; 
but the uncertainty and cost attending the process of cultivation 
and manufacture, soon led to the abandonment of this second 
project. Several other vegetables containing saccharine matter, 
such as turnips, carrots, &c. were .tried and failed. About the 
same time Mr. Achard, a chemist of Berlin, announced that he 
had discovered a process for obtaining excellent sugar from the 
white beet-root. This discovery, though it had been made about 
forty years previously, was now hailed with so much enthusiasm, 
that a national commission was appointed to make experiments, 
and report thereon. After repeated trials, it was found that 
something less than one per cent. of inferior sugar could be 
obtained from this root, at a cost of about eightpence halfpenny 
a pound. It was farther stated, that this sugar might, by various 
refinings, be rendered equal in quality to that extracted from the 
cane. 

So warmly was the manufacturing of beet-root sugar carried 
on for some time in France, that nearly forty thousand tons were 
produced there in 1838-9; but owing to certain fiscal alterations, 
the manufacture has since dwindled entirely away. 

We have lately seen very fair specimens of sugar made from 
beet-root raised in our own country. 

DON’T WEEP—BUT WORK. 

Two gardeners, who were neighbours, had their crops of early 
peas killed by the frost. One of them came to condole with the 
other. “Ah!” cried he, “how unfortanate! Do you know, 
neighbour, that I have done nothing but fret ever since? But 
bless me, you seem to have a fine healthy crop coming. What 
are these?” 

‘‘ Why these are what I sowed immediately after my loss.”’ 

What, coming up already ?’’ said the fretter. 

“Yes, replied the other; while you were fretting, | was 
working.” C. Wa 
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MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
OR, 
THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


November 1. Of how many mercies is discontent the grave !— 
Hugh White. 

2. How often are our spirits troubled about future events, 
and are afraid of the evil which threatens us, as if we were in 
pain for God, and in doubt of His wise governance.— Charnock. 


3. Heaven is our home, and we ought to keep up a holy 
affection to that, and desire towards it; even when this world, the 
place of our banishment, smiles most upon us.— Peter Martyr. 


4. When young Christians make confessions unless there is 
an obvious call for them, it usually proceeds from one of these 
three motives ; either they wish to be thought very humble, and 
to possess great knowledge of their cwn hearts; or it is a fault 
which they think the other has perceived, and are willing to have 
the credit of having discovered and striven against it; or they 
confess some fault from which they are remarkably free, in order 
to elict a compliment.— Payson. 


5. Wemust deny ourselves lururies to give to those who 
need comforts: we must deny ourselves comforts to give to those 
who are in need of necessaries: and we must even deprive our- 
selves of necessaries, to administer to the extremities of our fellow 
creatures.— Howard. 


6. Christ alone, like His emblem, the light, passed through 
all things undefiled. — Bp. Horne. 


7. Beside the well of Jacob sitsastranger. It is He who came 
into the world, not to find rest, but to bestow it. The world had 
wearied him by its enmity and by its malice. Ask not how He 
who called himself the Resurrection and the Life would be wearied 
but rather ask how it was possible that thou, even thou, from 
thine infancy, couldest be found wearying by thy resistance thy 
most faithful friend ?>—F. W. Krummacher. 

8. Our business should not be to inquire how sin entered into 
the world; but how it may be got out of it.— Augustine. 

9. We have a saying among us, “the morning is a friend 
to the muses,” as being the best time for study. I am sure it is 
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as trite that the morning is a friend to the graces, as being the 
best time for holy service.—Gouge, 1660. 


10. A fellow Christian may shine unregarded : whereas if his 
brightness become in any respect clouded, our telescopes are up, 
our eyes in fullemploy, our tongues proclaim his defects, and 
it is well if magnifying and multiplying glasses do not lend their 
assistance on the occasion.— Joplady. 

11. Temptations are a file, which rub off much of the rust of 
self-confidence.— Fenelon. 

12. For ourselves, necessity compelleth us to pray, “* My 
Father :” for our brother, charity inviteth us to pray “‘ Our Father.” 
In these two words, ‘our’ and ‘ father,’ the law and prophets 
are comprehended : in father, the love of God ; in our, the love of 
our neighbour. And in these two words the sum of the gospel is 
contained. In “Father,” our faith; in ‘‘ our,” our charity. —Anon, 

13. “ Paid the debt of nature!’’ No, it is rather like bringing 
a note to a bank to obtain solid gold in exchange for it. In this 
case you bring the cumbrous body which is nothing worth, and 
which you could not wish to retain long; you lay it down, and 
receive for it, from the Eternal Treasury, liberty, victory, know- 
ledge, rapture ! — Foster. 

14. The Christian has advanced but a little way in religion 
when he has overcome the world; for he has still more powerful 
and importunate enemies—self, evil tempers, pride, undue affec- 
tions, a stubborn will. It is by subduing these adversaries that 
we must chiefly judge of our growth in grace.— Cecil. 

15. Ifany slight thee, be neither dejected nor provoked ; and 
do not value men according to their esteem of thee, but according 
to their true worth: 

16. Weare risen with Christ: let us live in Him, let us rise 
in Him; that the serpent may not be able to find in earthly 
things, our heel, which he may wound.— Ambrose, 

17. Inordinate affection lays a foundation for inordinate 
affliction.—M. Henry. 

18. The Creeds are the sciences of sciences; the Command- 
ments, the commands of commands; the Lord’s prayer, the 


prayer of prayers.—Luther. 
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19. It is easier to join oneself to a sect than to God.— Adam. 


20. If any one’s head or tongue should grow apace, and all 
the rest stand at a stay, it would certainly make him a monster. 
And they are no other, who are knowing and discoursing 
christians, and grow daily in that respect, but not at all in 
holiness of heart and life, which is the és eg growth of the 
children of God.— Leighton, 


21. Itis not to the empty form of prayer that the promise is 
given, but to the desire of the heart. If therefore your heart has 
had no share in what your lips expressed, you need not be 
surprised that you receive no answer; indeed the form of 
approaching God in prayer is gone through with so little feeling 
of reality, that, in general, no surprise is excited.— Fragments .of 

22. In religion there is no good time, but the present time.— 
Jane Taylor. 

23. Cast thy cares entirely upon God; it is His business to 
govern the world—not thine.— Bazter. 

24. In evil times it fares best with those who think most of 
duty, and least of safety.— Hammond. 


25. Holy Scripture abounds with denunciations, not only 
against activity in evil, but against negligence in good. The 
slothful servant is also called wicked. Yet we do not find him 
charged with profligacy or flagitiousness. He is merely accused 
of not employing his powers. It is simply as an unprofitable 
servant that he is doomed,— Bishop Jebb. 


26. The scriptural expression, *‘ the seal of the Spirit,” seems 
plainly to signify, that the soul of the Christian upon which it is 
impressed, bears as evident marks of conformity with the will of 
God, as the wax does of similarity to the seal by which it has 
been stamped.— Faber. 

27. The study of sinners is to hide their evils from the eyes 
of men. The study of a saint is to hide his duties from the eyes 
of men. The sinner would not have the world suspect what he 
hath been about, nor would the saint have all the world know 
what he hath been about.— Flavel,. 


28. It is a fearful thing to sin, more fearful to delight in sia, 
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yet worse to defend it, but worst of all to boast of it. If therefore 
I cannot avoid sin because | am a man, yet I will avoid the 
delight, defence, and boasting of sin, because I am a Christian. — 
Bishop Hall. 


29. Temptation yielded to, becomes sin, and thereby ceases 
to be felt as temptation. In proportion as it is successfully 
resisted, it is keenly felt. —H. McNeile. 


30. How inefficient sacraments in themselves are, may be 
seen in the case of Israel. They had, as it were, the sacraments 
doubled: they were not only circumcised, and partook of the 
Passover; but were all baptized unto Moses, and did eat the 
spiritual meat; and yet only two entered Canaan.—Rev, EZ, 
Bickersteth. L. N. 


Gunquiries and Correspondence, 


The only Sacrifice. 
My Dear Sir,—Will you kindly explain to me, through the 
mediun of your magazine, Hebrews x. 262 By so doing you would 
greatly relieve the mind of one who fears she is among the number 


there spoken of, Yours truly, 
A Youne Proresson, 


If, after having received the knowledge of the truth and placed 
ourselves under the gospel, regarding Christ as our only sacrifice, 
and looking for salvation through his merits and mediation, we 
deliberately and wilfully sin, either by denying, or even doubting 
our Saviour’s willingness and ability, we are without any other 
refuge. There remaineth no sacrifice for sin; no scheme by 
which we can be saved, but the one we have practically 
renounced. 

The apostle does not say, there remaineth no forgiveness for 
sin. Such a statement indeed would be contrary to the whole 
tenor of the gospel, which assures us, that whenever there is 
repentance in us, there is forgiveness with God. There may be 
those who are “past feeling” and repentance; but no sincere 
penitent was ever lost. 
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- Immortality of the Soul. 

My Dear Sirn,—lI have often told the boys in the classes I have 
taught in, in order to prove the existence of our souls, that it is the 
soul which causes my hand to move, or my head or feet; for as soon 
as my soul departs from the body, it becomes inanimate. 

If this be true, how is it that the inferior animals do not live for 
ever, since they also move the different members of their bodies, and 
as soon as they die, their bodies become also inanimate’? 


Our young friend’s reasoning is erroneous. The ability to 
move our hands, head, or feet, by no means proves the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

Man is a compound of three natures—body, soul, and spirit, 
two of which are common to the brute creation—the material, 


. Visible, tangible framework, which we call the body; and the 


invisible, animating principle, sometimes styled the spirit, and 
sometimes the soul. 

Man, in addition to these two last-named elements, possesses 
that rational, intellectual, moral power, usually known by the 
general name of spirit, but more correctly designated by the term 
Mind, and this alone of all the three is immortal. 

The proofs of its immortality are fully developed only in the 
gospel, which is described as bringing that all-important and 
interesting fact to light; though the doctrine was certainly 
believed in by the Jews under the old dispensation, as well as by 
many of the more enlightened heathens of antiquity, who doubt- 
less received it by tradition from them. 

Sra,—Will you favor me with a few words upon 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

Does it forbid Christians marrying to those whom they have no 
good reason to believe are pious, though strictly moral characters? 

THomMAS. 


The apostle is not especially referring to marriage ; the figure 


_ employed being rather a military one. The principle involved in 


the text is however very important and extensive, and applies 
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a fortiori to that most intimate and interesting of all connections 
—the marriage state. 

The Bible recognizes but two great classes, christians and 
unbelievers. All whose hearts are unrenewed by the Holy 
Ghost, and who are not looking to Jesus Christ for salvation, 
however “ moral” they may be, belong to thé latter class. 


Immortality of God. 

Sir,—I should be much obliged to you if you would, in the next 
number of your valuable Magazine, kindly show me how that portion 
of Scripture, which, speaking of God, says, “‘ Who only hath immor- 
tality,”” can be reconciled with the doctrines of eternal happiness and 
misery. Feeling confident you will offer an explanation on the subject, 

I am, &c. S. A. B. 

God only hath immortality in se—inherent, underived, im- 
mortality. 

Some commentators suppose the expression here to imply a 
state without beginning or end ; and in this acceptation it is true 
only of Jehovah. 

But as man is twice spoken of as invested with immortality, 
(1 Cor. xv. 53, 54,) this restriction of its meaning is, we think, 
untenable, especially as the term is employed in Romans ii.7, as 
the equivalent of that eternal life which is the common inherit- 
ance of the saints. | 

The critical distinction alluded to in our first paragraph, is 
plainly recognized in 1 Cor. xv. where man’s immortality is said 
to be ‘ put on,” in contradistinction to that which belongs from 
ail eternity, and, in His own right, to God. 


A GOOD EXCHANGE. 
‘| sHace never forget visiting the cottage of a man who had 
been all his life a drunkard, and which was the abode of misery 
and wretchedness, He became a teetotaller, and in six months 
after, I found his abode, the scene of comfort and domestic 
on a quarto family Bible, said, “This is the first thing I pur- 
chased with the money I saved by giving up drunkenness; it 
was an alien to my house before, but it, has been my daily 
comfort and companion ever since.” — Bishop of Norwich, 
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POETRY. 


THE INDIAN MARTYR. 


The sunlight o'er Canadian woods 
Had flung its wintry beam ; 

And sparkled in that quivering ray 
Rock, fount, and icy stream : 

A thousand pines commingled high, 
In the chill transparent air ; 

And a flashing silv’ry canopy, 
O’erhung each low glade there. 


That airy roof gleamed gorgeously, 
In its bright hyemal pride ; 

With its laced boughs like a fairy bower, 
O’erwrought by the crystal tide : 

And the snowdrift lay in the rosy light 
As a wild untrodden waste; 

And a thousand pensile stems outstreamed, 
By the pearly hoar-frost traced. 


But a voice was borne through the forest’s gloom, 
— "Twas a sound of wailing low ; 
And a woman’s tones of anguish wild 
Burst forth from her heart’s deep woe : 
O! wherefore thus in the chilly blast 
Is the lone one doomed to die? 
Unloose the chain from the captive,— save 
From that bitter agony! 


It may not be! he hath bound her fast, 
And he bids her perish there ; 

And he glanceth fiercely on that brow, 
In its still and calm despair, 

He had vowed in love's sweet morning hour 
To cherish fondly e’er ; 

Yet he trampleth now on the broken flower, 
And curseth her soft low prayer. 
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She had listed but to the joyous theme 
Of a Saviour strong to save ; 
For this! for this! is she doomed to pass 
To an early, fearful grave! 
—Not so to her, for a holy light 
On her stricken heart is gleaming,— 
And she gazeth in love on the murderer's eye, 
Nor heedeth its wrathful beaming. 


And thus she ’scaped from the earth away, 
With a trusting heart and free ; 
And her ransomed spirit soared to greet 
A holier company ! 
O! when shall the gospel glory dawn 
O’er the dark earth's rayless night? 
And the voice omnific from the throne, 
Say, ‘ Let there now be light?’ 
Belper. ADELINE. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


Tuey are all gone, but one. 
A daughter and a son 
Were, from my parents, early taken away ; 
And my own childhood’s joy 
Was darkened when, a boy, 
I saw them, in their coffins as they lay. 


To manhood had I grown ; 
And children of my own 
Were gathering round me, when my mother died. 
I saw not her cold clay, 
When it was borne away 
And buried by her little children’s side, 


Beneath the now green sod. 
She led me first to God; 
Her words and prayers were my young spirit’s dew. 
For, when she used to leave 
The fireside, every eve, 
I knew it was for prayer that she withdrew. 
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That dew that blessed my youth 
— Her holy love, her truth, 
Her spirit of devotion, and the tears 
That she could not suppress— 
Hath never ceased to bless 
My soul, nor will it, through eternal years. 


How often has the thought 
Of my mourned mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new power 
The Tempter to repel ! 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou hast blessed me since thy mortal hour! 


Two younger sisters then, 
Wedded to worthy men, 
Each honored with the holy name of mother, 
Were touched by the cold hand, 
And to the spirit-land, 
In quick succession, followed one the other. 


To neither could I speak ; 
Nor, on the marble cheek 
Of either, drop a mourning brother’s tear. 
The husband of the one, 
The other's only son, 
Have since been borne away upon the bier. 


Lake Erie’s waters cold 
Over a brother rolled : 
The day was bright; the lake scarce felt a breeze— 
While J have yet been spared, 
Though dangers I have dared, 
Storms, rocks, and pirates in the Grecian seas. 


Dear brother! in my dreams 
Thy floating body seems 
To lift its hand, and my poor aid implore ! 
I'm wakened by my weeping, 
And know that thou art sleeping 
In thy lone grave, on low Sandusky’s shore. 
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I had one brother more, 
The last my mother bore; 

He was a boy when forth I went to roam. 
He delved upon the form ; 


Our father’s aged arm 
Leaned upon him, his hope, his prop, at home. 


He sank beneath the weight 
Of manly cares. A great 

And growing name he left for strength and worth. 
"T'was but five months ago! | 
My father felt the blow, 

And now he, too, has passed away from earth. 


QO, could I but have heard 
One parting, blessing word 
From all these dying loved ones! But the pall, 
Unseen by me, was thrown, 
And the green turf hath grown, 
Wet by no tear of mine, over them all. 


—All, but the last: thank God! 
Before the heavy clod 
Fell on Ais coffin, to his side I drew; 
And, though the thin, white hair 
Lay, like the hoar frost, there, 
My hand his forehead pressed, that felt like freezing dew. 


It had been marked with care, 
It had been bowed in prayer, 
For many a year ere death upon it stole. 
O'er it I bent alone. 
"Twas love’s forsaken throne, 
And its death chill went to my very soul! 


Of all am I bereft! 
Only one sister left,— 
A weeping willow, that to many a blast 
Hath bowed her slender form.— 
O Lord, hold back the storm 
That thou shalt send to break her down, at last! 
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Father, to Thee I bow! 
In very love hast thou 
Thy children summoned from earth's toils and tears. 
, Uphold me by thy strength, 
Until | join, at length, 
The friends thou gavest to my earliest years. 


PIERPONT. 


THE 
I ask not golden stores of wealth, 
Or rank, and pomp, and state ; 
The noble’s glittering coronet, 
The mansion of the great ; 
I care not that around my brow, 
| Fame’s laurel wreath should twine, 
| Or, that on history’s glowing page, 
ae My name may proudly shine. 


I envy not the calm retreat, 
From worldly noise and strife— 
The lowly cot—the flower-gemmed path— 
The simple joys of life ; 
I ask not that in soft repose 
My peaceful days may glide, 
As the light bark is borne along, 
The deep unruffled tide. 


But this I ask, that while I live, 
I may not live in vain ; 
For I would cheer the aching heart, 
And soothe the mourner’s pain— 
Would wipe away grief’s bitter tears, 
The poor man’s struggles aid ; 
And guide the wand’rer back, whose steps 
From virtue’s path have strayed. 


- 


~ 


Then, whether affluence and state 
Shall be my destined lot, 

Or ‘neath the humble cottage roof 

I dwell, it matters not ; 


> 
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If I, by self-denying love, 
Earth’s weary ones can bless, 
And deepen, as I pass along, 
The stream of happiness. 
Brighton. H. M. W. 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
(The last Birthday Present of a Beloved Mother.) 
By S. Revell. 
Tue gift is here; but ah! the giver,—where ? 
So long my guide, my comforter, my stay. 
I seek her wonted place ;—she is not there ; 
And memory brings again the parting day. 


Where art thou, did I say? Thy gentle tongue 
Has answer’d in its calm, its last adieu. 

This the sweet chorus of thy farewell song— 
“ Behold I die; but God shall be with you.” 


Blest portion! even in a land of woe: 
O then, how blesséd in the realms above! 
Where no dark waves of sin or sorrow flow, 
Whose streams are peace, because their source is love. 


What though no gift from thy maternal hand, 
Henceforth shall meet me on my darken'd way ; 

How can I mourn, when faith beholds thee stand, 
Bright in the radiance of unclouded day? 


I muse ;—my drooping spirit upward flies ; 

I think of thee ; my sorrow turns to praise. 
And yet how low my poor conceptions rise: 

Silence shall best express them: while my lays 
Yield to that deeper strain, the heart alone can raise. 


THE LOTUS. 


As ‘neath the waters of the silvery Nile, 
The beauteous Lotas dips its graceful head, 
When evening's broadening shadows sweep it oer, 
And the sun seeks in purple skies his bed; 
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And when the orb of day again doth rise, 
Shedding his beams athwart the crystal tide, 
Stands up refreshed to meet his genial rays, 
In all its stately beauty and its pride— 


So doth the Christian, when his God departs, 
Drooping and faint, strive thus to hide his face, 

Till mirror'd in faith’s stream His glad return, 
Who from his brow all sorrow soon will chase. 

Then doth he raise his head like this fair plant ; 
Beneath the smile of God again he lives, 

The Sun of Righteousness from heaven shines forth, 
And health and vigour to his spirit gives. 


4 — 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 
i (In Watton Church, Herts.) 


not the monumental stone we raise, 

a) "Tis to the Saviour's, not the sinner’s praise ; 

a Sin was the whole that she could call her own:— 

Her good was all derived from Hr alone ; 

To sin, her conflicts, griefs, and pain she owed, 

Her conquéring faith and patience He bestow’d: 

, Reader! may’st thou obtain like precious faith, 

To smile in anguish, and rejoice in death! 
CHARLOTTE. 


— 


ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


Lorp! guide my tongue, that covets to declare 
How great my sins, how good thy mercies are. 
They both are infinite ; they both began 

Ere i beginning had, or shape of man. 

Where then shall I begin, with hope to shew 

| How great both are, who, both exceeding, know ? 
| y Mercy still pardons: Sin doth still offend; 


And being endless both, where shall I end ? 
Thou First and Last! whose mercy heals my sin, 
Shew me to end, and teach me to begin ! 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


DECEMBER, 1846. 


R H YLLON, 


( See the Vignette.) 


Au of our readers, we presume, have heard of Mrs. 
Hemans, and many are, perhaps, acquainted with the 
singular vicissitudes of her personal history. Born in 
Liverpool, in 1794, she married at the early age of eighteen, 
Captain Hemans, of the Fourth regiment, whose health, 
impaired by the trials of a military life, compelled him, 
after the birth of their fifth son, to exchange his native 
climate for the milder sky of Italy. Mrs, Hemans, whose 
literary pursuits rendered it advisable for her not to leave 
England, remained with her family, now removed to 
Bronwylfa, in the neighbourhood of St. Asaph. 

This place she quitted in the spring of 1825, for 
Rhyllon, in the same neighbourhood, where she remained 
until the autumn of 1828, and where she wrote many of 
her choicest poems. Here a * small woodland dingle was 
her favorite retreat; here she would spend long summer 
mornings to read, and project, and compose, while her 
children played about her.” ‘*Whenever one of us 
brought her a new flower,” writes one of them, ** she was 
sure to introduce it into her next poem.” She has 
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unconsciously described this haunt over and over again 
in her effusions. 


“ Still are the cowslips from thy bosom springing, 

O far-off grassy dell? And dost thou see, 

When southern winds first wake the vernal singing, 

The star-gleam of the wood anemone ? 

Doth the shy ring-dove haunt thee yet—the bee 

Hang on thy flowers, as when I breathed farewell 

To their wild blooms? and round the beechen tree 

Still in green softness, doth the moss-bank swell ?”’ 
CuorLey’s MEMORIALS. 


OUR LIVING LETTERS. 


CHAP. XII AND LAST.-—-WORK AND WORTH. 


PaTERNUS, fearful that his venerable friend might suffer from 
his exertions on our behalf, imposed silence on him for awhile 
at that point of his narrative at which we broke off in the pre- 
ceding paper, whilst we filled up the time in commenting on 
such parts of the story as had been already related. 

After this little interlude, the narrative was resumed as follows— 

“ Mrs. Mildred eventually came to England, and, by unforeseen 
circumstances, when I also some years afterwards returned home, 
I found her settled in a small house in the suburbs of the very 
town appointed by Providential circumstances for my resi- 
dence. 

“ As soon as she let me know how near to me she resided, I 
made her a visit; her house was in a line of neat little modern- 
built dwellings, which stood in gardens at one end of our town, 
quite free from its smoke and turmoil, and equally far from any 
persons of Mrs. Mildred’s own rank and education. When 
informed that I might expect to find her in such a quarter, and 
such a row, I needed not that any one should point out the 
especial domicile, for the dear good lady had most amusingly 
contrived to invest the pert little brick edifice with so much of | 
Indian style, that it looked almost like one of those small! houses 
in the Circular-road, Calcutta, which are prepared for the ac- 
commodation of Europeans of inferior rank, when retiring from 
public business ; persons, who though of no standing in society, 
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are accustomed to no small degree of neatness in their style of 
living. 

‘* Miss Mildred had caused her cottage to be furnished exter- 
nally with as many lattices and awnings, as if she had been still 
dwelling in the tropics, and was in perpetual danger of a stroke 
of the sun; and her little green wicket at the bottom of her 
véry pretty garden was kept as carefully closed as if she had still 
a door-keeper there in her service, as at her dwelling near 
Calcutta. After ringing for some time, a neat little child came 
running from the house, and having admitted me, led me to her 
mistress. 

‘It was some time, after having been most cordially received 
by the lady, before I could distinguish more of her person than 
its very slender outline, for though no sunbeam gieamed without, 
the parlour was so shaded by blinds within, and lattices half- 
closed without, that until I had been some minutes in the room 
I could only distinguish dim forms. The voice and manner, 
however, so well remembered, with the reference to old Indian 
anecdotes, and various enquiries respecting old friends, needed no 
confirmation from the eye to assure me that none other but 
Selina Mildred was before me; yet I conjectured some loss of 
teeth from the occasional whistle which accompanies such 
bereavement. 

‘“‘ Most perseveringly did we discourse till we had taken off the 
edge of our appetites for Calcutta gossip, nor was it until this 
little excitement was over, that I perceived any change in her 
habits and modes of thinking, or her religious views, from what 
I had before witnessed. 

‘But upon my asking her in what condition she had left her 
pupils in India, and how she had been getting on since she 
arrived in Europe, her tone immediately changed, and she re- 
plied —* Oh! ask me not, ask me not; ask me not to record my 
shame! What did I do with those unfortunate children in 
Bengal, but stir up all that was evil in their natures, by applying 
those legal precepts which never yet subdued sin in any heart; 
and what have I done since I came home, but waste my hours in 
frivolous occupations which render me no return of happiness, 
or in the hopeless contemplation of my utter un worthiness?’ 

“In this place she paused for an instant, and I was about to 
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speak, when she interrupted me, saying with energy, ‘ Well do 
I know what you are about to say; you were going to tell me 
that you rejoice to find that it has at length pleased God to open 
my eyes to that most important doctrine of the utter depravity of 
man, so long repudiated by me, and to bestow upon me this 
knowledge, by making me to feel it through the sense of my own 
especial sinfulness? And you would no doubt have pleaded the 
efficacy of the blood of our blessed Saviour to wash away all sin, 
and in so doing, you would but have repeated many things which 
you said to me in a place far distant, and at a period long 
past. 

“** Praised be my Almighty God!’ she added, ‘that these 
things are no longer hidden from me; and yet, when and how 
they were revealed to me, I cannot say. This, however, | know, 
that when I sailed from India, I was still utterly unconscious of 
my ignorance and pride, and of the legal and angry spirit with 
which I had conducted the affairs of the establishment over which 
I had been placed in authority, being as yet partially blind to the 
real nature of the work of salvation wrought by our Divine 
Saviour. The light from on high was, however, so bestowed 
upon me during the voyage, through the ministry of a pious fellow 
passenger, that I may truly say I landed on the shores of England 
with new, enlarged, and heart-healing views of the blessedness of 
Christianity.’ 

“ * And you have since experienced peace?’ I said. 

“"She shook her head, as if she could not answer in the 
affirmative. 

“* We must enter further on these matters another time,’ | 
replied, ‘ for I must not linger here much longer ;’ and as I arose 
to go she accompanied me as far as her gate. 

“It was not until we came out into the full day-light, that I 
observed how busy time had been with her, doing the work of 
several years in one; though perchance I was charging time 
with the work of temperament, and her’s was one which had 
hitherto known little rest. | 

“As we sauntered through the garden, she told me all her 
affairs with perfect openness. She possessed, she said, a small 
pension for her services in the establishment she had superin- 
tended in India, which, with her little savings, amounted to about 
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one hundred and fifty pounds a year. With this limited income, 
as some might call it, the poor lady had retired to a place where, 
with the single exception of myself, she was unknown, and where 
she had hired this little cottage, and succeeded most completely 
in excluding the full day-light from her small parlour in the true 
Anglo-Indian fashion. 

‘“Of course I would not suffer-many days to pass before I 
again visited my old friend, and was then favored with a freeand 
very uncomfortable statement of the poor lady’s state of mind, 
Like a vast multitude of persons, whom we hope to be more than 
professors, Mrs. Mildred acknowledged at once every important 
doctrine of Scripture which I presented for her acquiescence, 
such, for example, as the depravity of man; the efficacy of the 
blood of Christ; the necessity of the regenerating influences of 
the Holy Spirit; and yet when I attempted to carry out these 
doctrines to their legitimate results, she seemed to be either un- 
able or unwilling to go with me, but expressed various sorts of 
morbid fears, in the face of the very doctrines most calculated to 
annihilate such alarm. When I stated this to her, she became 
querulous, hinted that I did not understand her particular case, 
and went on to exhibit so much of that unhappy, bitter style 
which had made her so unamiable in former days, that I was glad 
to back out of the argument as fast as I could, and take my leave 
as politely as might be, without conceding any important point 
of our discussion. 

‘It was under a strong feeling of disappointment respecting 
my poor old friend in which I returned that day to my house; I 
was too old in these experiences to expect all the original tempers 
and constitutional irritabilities of poor Selina to be merged in the 
amenities and amiabilities of Christianity; for, as the Scripture 
teaches us, the law of the flesh continues in force, prompting us 
to evil till we are delivered through Christ from the body of this 
death, and yet I could hardly consider such an unprovoked dis- 
play of evil tempers, as I had lately seen in my old friend, to be 
consistent with the state of regeneration which a little while 
before I had believed to have been bestowed upon her; and such 
were my thoughts and fears until the evening brought me a > 
letter from the poor lady, humbly confessing her fault, acknow. 
ledging the evil of her temper, and praying for my forgiveness, 
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This little epistle convinced me of my own unbelief and want of 
charity, and the next day found me again with my friend. It 
was on this occasion that Mrs. Mildred opened more -fully than 
she had ever done before to me her perpetual liability to un- 
amiable and irritable states of temper, by breaking out into harsh 
language. With all the persons with whom she associated, she 
told me how often she sinned in this way, and how invariably her 
offences were followed by repentance; ‘ Not,’ she added, ‘that I 
fear being repelled by Christ for these offences, for I know in 
whom I trust; but that I am constantly angry with myself 
because my sense of my Redeemer’s love has not more power over 
my hateful temper. Pray for me, dear friend,’ she said, ‘ pray 
that this thorn may be taken out of my flesh.” She wept when 
she proffered this request, and when I was led to lift up my heart 
in her behalf to the Father of mercies, it was put into my mind 
what counsel to give her. 

““* The disease of your mind,’ I said, when next I asw her, ‘ is 
fostered even by your attempts to cure it, and every time in 
which you are led to think of yourself either as having committed 
or escaped an error of temper, increases the irritation. Now,’ I 
added, ‘let it be our prayer that you may be enabled to cast 
away all thoughts of self, and its particular frames and feelings. 
Self is an unclean thing, and all its workings are unclean, as pro- 
ceeding from an evil source; it is the clothing upon of this nature 
by that which is divine, which will hereafter render the happiness 
of the children of Adam complete and everlasting ; and it is in 
the degree in which the children of God in this life are enabled to 
silence the pleadings and reasonings of their carnal nature, and 
to annul their actings, that they enjoy present peace.’ 

*** But how,’ she asked, ‘ may this be done?’ 

“| was prepared to answer any question of this kind which 
she might suggest, and I replied, ‘ I know of nothing so likely to 
neutralize such unhappy acerbity of feeling as you suffer from, 
my friend, as abundance of work—such as has no reference to 
self, but has for its object the good of others, either of a 
temporal or spiritual description. Such works as being sought 
to be done quietly, are not likely to attract the admiration of the 
world, and in that way to bring self again into play, constitute 
my prescription ; for these will be found to bring their own 
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| 
reward, by employing that activity of mind which without some 
such object preys upon itself.’ : 

““* But I am so unworthy, so unfit to administer! to others, 
and have hitherto failed in all my attempts,” she replied. 

““* And wherefore did you so fail ?? I answered ; ‘but because 
you worked in your own strength, and in the use of those legal 
weapons which pont could ever wield aright, but He who is God 
as well as man.” | 

“The result of this conversation was, that I prevailed to the 
utmost of my wishes, and appointed the next day to take the 
poor lady with me, and to introduce her to certain sick and 
destitute persons, with whom I knew that she would have ample 
scope for all her activity, and that kindliness of heart which 
hitherto had lain almost inactive under the pressure of her former 
pride and self-righteousness. | 

“IT believed her to be sufficiently fixed by Divine grace in the 
assurance of the doctrine of the freeness and completeness of 
salvation in Christ alone, as not to be in danger of taking credit 
to herself for any merit in such good works as she miglit be led 
to perform; neither was I deceived in this expectation. For 
though now, for several years, this dear lady has been one of the 
most active and efficient laborers amongst my poor people, so far 
from becoming more egotistical, I have lately especially observed 
that she seldom, if ever, refers to herself in any discourse, nor to 
any of her own private feelings, even on the most trying occasions. 
To whom, or to what, shall we give the glory of this change? 
Undoubtedly to the influence of the Divine Spirit, pouring its 
blessings on the means which were suggested to me to propose. 

‘ After having led the poor lady by the hand to the side of one 
or two sick beds, into one or two houses of mourning and 
destitution, and after having introduced her into one or two 
of our schools, and into a penitentiary for female offenders, I 
watched her movements at some distance, much as a mother 
watches the first independent steps of a little child; and when I 
saw how she went alone, guided as I felt by Him who taught 
Ephraim to go, I was ready to break out into songs of praise and 
thanksgiving for this my sister, who had been thus lifted up from 
amid the dead, to enjoy a life which must endure for ever. 

. I shall finish my little narrative by describing one or two 
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scenes in which I last beheld my poor old friend, though unseen 


‘ by her; when the group with which her pale spare figure was 


mixed up first presented itself to my view. 

“The first of these was in an upper room under the slanting 
roof of a cottage; the family consisted of an aged grandmother, 
and a slender girl, her grand-daughter. They were exceedingly 
poor, and therefore I could only attribute the clean appearance 
about the bed to the care of Mrs. Mildred. The aged woman was 
very near her end, and the first glance I had of the interior of the 
room, shewed me her face, already marked by the impress of 
death, the grand-daughter kneeling and weeping by the pillow, 
and my old friend in the act of administering to the old woman's 
temporal wants, whilst she was not unmindful of her nobler and 
spiritual necessities. ‘ He shall lead you beside the still waters,’ 
she was repeating, ‘ He shall restore your soul: yea, when you 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, you shall fear no 
evil, for He is with you.’ 

“On hearing my step she looked up, and instantly yielded her 
place to me, though I felt that it was better occupied by herself; 
as women, when blessed with the knowledge of the truth, are 
often more skilful in all works of consolation than any man can be. 

“The next scene in which I came somewhat suddenly on my 
old friend was in her own little arbour, amongst her own sweet 
flowers, with half-a-dozen young smiling girls of that age in 


- which those of humble station are often sent out to service; 


amongst these I recognised the grand-daughter of the old woman, 
who I learned was now dead. Mrs. Mildred had, as I conjectured 
from the neat bundles in the hands of each of these, been 
bestowing her gifts, which were always useful and simple; and 
she was engaged, just as I came nigh, in most affectionately 
stating to them how much, how very much, it would pain her, if 
ever she should hear that any of them had fallen under just 
reproach, reminding them in whom their strength rested, and 
adding the remark, that however fervent Aer interest in them was, 
it was but a faint, a cold, and feeble shadow of that love which 
their Father and Saviour who is above, now has, and for ever will 
have, for his redeemed ones. 

“She then set so faithfully before them the whole counsel of 
God, guarding them against too easy an assurance of salvation, 
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whilst she explained with much emphasis the fulness and free- 
ness of the gospel scheme, that I felt I was not needed in this 
scene. I retreated therefore as softly as I had entered, and 
Mrs. Mildred never knew that I had visited her that ¢vening. 

“‘ Another time I found her consoling a bereaved mother over 
the coffin of an infant, and again pointing out affectionately the 
ways of honor and holiness to a young dying creature in the 
most abject condition, and shewing that all which is lost in the 
first Adam, will be recovered in the second. 

‘‘ T saw her perpetually in the schools on their working, and on 
their holiday and festal days, and it was most delightful to me 
whenever I called to drink tea with her in her little parlour, to 
find her continually more and more drawn out of self, and with 
less and less of that irritation which had accompanied her 
through the greater portion of her existence. The feebleness of a 
somewhat premature old age has now compelled her|to withdraw 
her active endeavors into a smaller compass; but having lost 
most of her nervous irritability, she is able to enjoy the quiet to 
which she is forced by infirmity, and her last days,'I have every 
reason to think are passing away, in as perfect peace as ever was 
enjoyed by any believer whilst yet lingering in. the flesh.” 

M.M.S 


THE TOMBS OF THE MARTYRS.* 


Tue great increase which took place in the extent and magni- 
ficence of ancient Rome, during the latter times of the Republic, 
led to the formation of quarries in the immediate neighbourhood, 
from which were obtained the materials necessary |for building. 
By these excavations the city was surrounded, and undermined 
by long tortuous excavations. In the greater number of these 
subterranean galleries, the height is about eight or/ten feet, and 
the width from four to six; and the walls and floors are in many 
cases hollowed out into long, narrow niches, afterwards used as 
burial-places. 

To these underground retreats the C hristians, of the early 
church were driven, to find a and a | for a 


® The materials for this article are borrowed from Maitlagd’s “Church in 
the Catacombs,"’ lately published by Longman. 
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probably. of four centuries, during their bitter persecution by the 
Roman emperors. 

Many memorials from the walls of these catacombs are still 
extant, and bear interesting evidence to the zeal, fidelity, courage, 
and single-mindedness of these early martyrs and confessors of 
the faith. The Lapidarian gallery, in the Vatican Museum at 
Rome, contains some of these simple mementoes, which derive 
additional beauty from their being placed in juxta position with 
the high-sounding, pompous, and stoical inscriptions of cotem- 
porary pagans. One stone contains only this brief notice of the 
deceased — | 

TOILOC *1AHMONIC 
—*‘the place of Philemon; whilst another individual is thus 


commemorated — 
+ BIRGINIVS PARUM 


STETIT AP, N. 
—“‘ Virginius remained too short a time with us.”’ 
On another, engraved with a figure, supposed to represent the 
furnace in which the deceased suffered martyrdom — 


BICTORINA IN PACE ET IN x ei 
—* Victorina in peace, and in Christ.’’ If the figure outlined 
upon the tomb be really intended for a furnace, it forms an 
exception to the usual practice of the early Christians, who, in 
connection with their death or sufferings, never represented 
pictorially scenes of a painful character. The goodness and 
greatness of their cause appear to have so far absorbed every 
other consideration, that all bodily anguish for their dear 
Master’s sake was speedily forgotten, or little accounted of. So 
completely was death despoiled of his terrors, through faith in 
Him by whom he had been destroyed, that they fell asleep in 
peace under unheard-of and excruciating tortures. Of this we 
are assured by the very frequent occurrence of the word “ Pax,” 


upon their monuments; and the scriptural figure of “ sleep’ 
almost invariably employed 


— 


t The Band V in old Latin are often used interchangeably ; in the Hebrew 
and other ancient languages, and in some dialects of our own, the same ex- 
change takes place, if not in the mode of writing at least in the pronunciation. 

$ This symbol. consisting of the Greek letters céi and ro, (the two first in the 


word Christ.) is clearly proved to have been a short-hand method of writing 
the name of our Saviour. 
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VICTORINA DORMIT 
—** Victorina sleeps.”” 
GEMELLA DORMS IN FACE 
Gemella sleeps in peace.”’ 
The whole range of epitaphial literature scarcely furnishes a 
more beautiful memorial than the following— 
ZOTICVS HIC AD DORMIENDVM 
—‘‘ Here Zoticus laid down to sleep.”’ | 
Upon one monument, supposed to be that of a Christian 
Jewess, occurs a representation of the candlestick of the Temple, 
the horn for feeding it, and a palm-branch; (the latter symbol, a 
very common one,) below which the Hebrew word 5595ur— 


shalom, peace,”’ is written. 
Few memorials are found of martyrs, described as — and of 


these, some are of little value, being mere votive tablets, not co- 
temporary with the events they refer to. Among the most 
satisfactory is one given by Boldetti in fac-simile, and here imi- 


tated so far as the character of our corimon printing type will 
admit. 


LANNVS XPI. MA 
RTIR HIC REQVIESC 
IT. SUB DIOCLESIANO 


PaSSus 


—* Lannus the martyr of Christ rests here. He suffered under 


Diocletian.”” The letters E. P. S. are supposed to imply that the 
tomb had been legally appropriated to Lannus and his wees 


“ Et Posteris Suis.” 
Another, apparently authentic, is as follows — 


PRIMITIVS IN PACE QVI POST 
MVLTAS ANGVSTIAS FORTISSIMVS MARTYR 
ET VIXIT ANNOS PM XXXVIII CONIVG SVO 
PERDVLCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT 
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—** Primitius in peace: a most valiant martyr after many tor- 
ments. Aged 38. His wife raised this to her dearest, well- 
deserving husband.” 

Another memorial, apparently of later date than the death of 
the martyr referred to, but which bears, nevertheless, strong 
marks of authenticity, as it is affixed to his actual tomb, has 
been thus englished. 

“In Christ, Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, 
and his body rests in this tomb. He lived under the Emperor 
Antonine, who, foreseeing that great benefit would result from 
his services, returned evil for good. For while on his knees, and 
about to sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to execution. 
O! sad times, in which sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, 
afford no protection tous. What can be more wretched than 
such a life, and what, than such a death? When they could not 
be buried by their friends and relations, at length they sparkle in 
heaven. He has scarcely lived who has lived IV. X. TEM.” 

The abbreviations with which the inscription concludes have 
been rendered, in Christianis temporibus—“ in Christian times ;” 
but we give them in fac-simile that our readers may judge for 
themselves. The sentiment, however, of the latter half of the 
inscription seems to authorize this rendering, and is strikingly 
coincident with the language of St. Paul—*‘ If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, then are we of all men most miserable.” 
That the phrase which speaks of the righteous dead “‘ sparkling 
in heaven,” has no allusion to the heathenish error of star-wor- 
ship, is sufficiently evident from the first part of the inscription, 
which speaks of the deceased as “ living beyond the stars.” (super 
astra.) The expression is rather an adaptation from Daniel, 
(ch. xii. 3,) and well expresses the glorious anticipations of one 
who “ has hope in his death.” 

Such are a few of the touching memorials, still extant, relating 
to the persecuted followers of Jesus, in the first centuries of the 
Christian church, when they were driven literally to seek refuge 
in dens and caves of the earth. In one of these subterranean 
galleries, the good man commemorated in the preceding inscrip- 
tion appears to have been praying, when suddenly led away to 
seal his profession by his own blood; and the discovery of 
chapels, altars, episcopal chairs, and fonts in these caverns, shew 
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that they were used as places of worship even at a subsequent 
period, when the leaven of Romanism, had begun towork. Con- 
sidering the want of light and free ventilation, and above all, the 
great number of interments constantly taking place in these 
vaults, the faith of these early Christians must have been of no 
ordinary character to have enabled them so manfully to endure 
suffering for Christ's sake and the gospel’s. 

How would it fare now with the church in London, were it 
driven to seek public communion with God, to the sewers and 
sub-ways of that metropolis? How many—shall we number them 
by hundreds or thousands?—would fall away from their loud 
professions of allegiance to the Most High; how many would 
leave their first love, and renounce Him, who, if once made 
theirs, will never, never, never forsake them ? 

And yet “ the fearful” are, by God himself, placed not only in 
the ranks of the unbelieving, but associated with open and flagrant 
violators of all law, human and divine! Let it be our constant 
prayer, then, that God would give us greater boldness for the 
truth, enabling us to love him more, and serve him better, and if 
needs be, to glorify him in the fires of persecution, by resisting 
unto blood everything that would oppose, or exalt itself above, 


the truth as it is in Jesus. 
LIFE IN SHOW, AND LIFE INDEED. 

“’T1s a changing world,” said Mrs. Somerset, as she threw 
herself exhausted on the sofa, after superintending some domestic 
affairs. ‘‘Time was, that I could bustle about all day, and not 
feel so tired at night as I do now when I first wake. They are 
badly off, who have not strength to conduct their own affairs : 
they may look far and wide before they find any one to care a 
straw about them. You may get plenty of servants to eat your 
food and take your wages; but as for feeling any interest in’ the 
comfort or well-being of their employers, you will be disappointed 
if you expect that. They just smooth the surface that your eye 
rests upon, with as little trouble to themselves as possible; but 
if you happen to look a step further, there is nothing but neglect 
and confusion. By the bye, Julia, do you know that Johnson 
is going to leave us? so there is another change. She gave 


warning just now, and quite upset me.” 
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“ Well, mamma,” said Julia, languidly, “and of what import- 
ance is it, if she only eats the food and takes the wages ?”’ 

“Child!” rejoined Mrs. Somerset, ‘ you know nothing about 
domestic troubles and anxieties. Johnson, at any rate, does no 
harm, and that is more than can be said for many. Besides, 


this continual change and perturbation wear me more than I 
tell.” 


“If that is all,’”’ again answered Julia, “I am sure we may 
thank Johnson. I would give the world for a little agreeable 
change. The days drag on so exactly like one another, that I 
think I shall soon scarcely vegetate.” 

“1 think, Julia, you are very ungrateful to sey so. I am sure 
the privations to which your papa and I willingly submitted, that 
you might be well educated, ought to have made you capable of 
finding a variety of pleasant employments for every hour in the 
day.”’ 

“Why certainly, mamma, I might appoint this hour for read- 
ing, that for music, another for drawing, some for walking, and 
some for eating; but such arrangements would make no change. 
It is only one endless round, always coming over again, like a 
school ora convent But I have passed the age of a school-girl, 
and have no wish to be a nun. Therefore, I would give half I 
am worth, to rise, but one morning, without knowing where I 
might be and what I should do during the day. I am actually 
weary of stillness, and yet I look round in vain for anything 
sufficiently interesting to repay the fatigue of moving.” 

“If, Julia, you are really tired of all your amusements and 
accomplishments, I think you had better try the effect of some 
useful occupation. Hitherto, I have exerted myself far beyond 
my strength, that you might follow out the lady-like education 
you received, and find abundant leisure to engage in those pur- 
suits for which we have given you ataste. But I begin to think 
we have been mistaken ; and that you would be happier, if part 
of your time were devoted to the humbler duties of your station.” 

Julia’s usually pale cheek reddened as her mother spoke. 

“1 do not fancy,” she observed, “that the way in which I 
have been brought up, has particularly fitted me for such under- 
takings. It would be very interesting to mix up ginger-bread 
instead of water-colors; and sing my instructions to cook; to 
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knit stockings in the place of anti-macassars ; and use the beauti- 
ful lace-paper our french teacher gave me, for writing out 
washing-bills.” 
it is to be hoped, that to most of our readers, such a conver- 

sation between a mother and daughter, must appear very extra- 
ordinary. The fact was, that Julia Somerset, the only child of a 
very respectable upholsterer, had been altogether spoiled by over 
indulgence. She had been sent to a fashionable school, and 
taught accomplishments, that could only fit her to shine in those 
gay circles to which she could never find admittance. Therefore, 
when the novelty was over of calling forth the pride of her 
parents, and dazzling her young acquaintance, she found life 
utterly uninteresting. For the education which had unfitted her 
for that home-born happiness, which is greater perhaps in the 
middle ranks of society, than in any other, had not provided even 
an equivalent. No wholesome mental activity, no solid ta te for 
reading, no intelligent enquiry into the wonders of nature, had 
been excited. All was superficial, ail for display; and she felt 
absolutely without a resource, during the many solitary, listless 
hours, which occurred in the course of the day. With a feeling 
of envy she regarded the butterfly-forms which flit from pleasure 
to pleasure; little dreaming that similar satiety dwells with them. 
Mrs. Somerset often invited some of their youthful neighbours, 
who liked to share Aer hospitality, and the amusements Julia 
provided. Still she had not a friend among them; they felt 
strange with each other. She could not help comparing her 
visitors with the “‘ demoiselles”” she had left at school; while 
they, on their part, despised her ignorance of useful things, and 
too often attributed her want of interest in all home-employments, 
to pride, rather than to the habits she had necessarily acquired. 
Poor Julia! all within her reach seemed not worth having; all 
she would have liked, appeared unattainable. Fancying unkind- 
ness where none was intended, and slights which were never 
thought of; she continued from day to day, fretful and dissatisfied, 
realizing the lines, 

“Poor lofty worm! that seorn’st on earth to lie, 

Spurning the ground, without a wing to fly ; 

Restlessly rolling, on thy circling rings, 

Thy naked form amidst a thousand stings.” 
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Such was the state of things, when, as we said before, Johnson, 

clever, but unprincipled servant, left the place. She was suc- 
ceeded by a young woman named Marsden ; who, on quitting the 
house after she had engaged herself, burst into tears, observing 
to a friend,—*‘ 1 would not have fixed myself by choice in a 
Worldly family, but [ cannot at this time hear of any other situ- 
ation ; and unless | help my poor mother and sister, they must 
starve. Surely I am not wrong, and if not, I have nothing to 
fear. The path of duty is the path of safety. My Saviour will 
shield me in every temptation, according to his own gracious 
intercession, ‘I pray not that Thou wcouldest take them out of 
the world, but that Thou wouldest keep them from the evil.’”’ 

Mrs. Somerset soon became aware of some peculiarities in her 
new servant. A kind of sneering observation was occasionally 
uttered by cook, loud enough to reach her ear, about praying 
and Bible reading; while, to say the truth, all her own prejudices 
rose in accordance. Yet, whatever time Marsden might take for 
these purposes, she was engaged in her work an hour before her 
predecessor used to make her appearance; with cheerful, quiet 
alacrity, doing every thing in the best way, and in the best order. 
One thing, however, was more annoying ;—her firm but respect- 
ful adherence to the condition she made when hired, of attending 
the public ordinances of the Sabbath; as was also her endeavor, 
to lessen as much as possible the Sunday work. Yet candour 
forced the enquiry,—‘‘ What have I to complain of?’’ Nothing 
was neglected ; only all that could be forestalled, was completed 
on the Saturday; and whatever must necessarily be left, was, by 
means of early rising, quickly accomplished. Still Mrs. Somerset 
felt persuaded, it mus? be very disagreeable to have such a metho- 
distical servant; and it was not till she had looked in vain for 
inconveniences, that she acknowledged herself happy and favored 
in her trustworthy attendant. Every thing now, she found, would 
bear inspection, and was just as conscientiously performed, 
whether inspected or not. Little did Marsden’s mistress know 
of the principle on which she acted,—“‘ as to the Lord, and not 
to man,’’—but she could appreciate its good effects. More than 
once, even at this early period of their connection, she had said 
to her friends, “‘ Never discourage religion in your servants ; it 
furnishes motives suited to their understanding, and gives a sort 
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of self-respect, which induces them to keep up 4 consistency of 
character.’”’-—Poor woman! the time was at hand, in which she 
gained clearer notions of the gospel of Christ, and a deeper sense 
of its soul-sanctifying influence. Yea, the blessed season was 
advancing, when Almighty grace would enable her own heart to 
say, ‘‘ The love of Christ constraineth me.”’ 

About nine months after the arrival of this faithful servant, 
Julia, the wayward darling of her doating though disappointed 
parents, was taken suddenly ill. At first the|only appearance 
was that of increased languor and debility. Her anxious mother 
had already made arrangements to take her to a fashionable 
watering-place, hoping the sea-air would brace, and the gaiety 
serve toenliven her. But the day before their intended journey, 
the alarming symptoms of typhus fever became apparent, and for 
three successive weeks it continued with unsubdued violence. 
Hired nurses had neither skill to control, nor patience to bear 
with the poor gir! ; while her parents were so unable to command 
their feelings, that in the excited state of Julia‘s nerves, the mere 
sicht of them made her frantic. It was Marsden alone, who 
could in any degree allay her irritation, or soothe her restlessness. 
The mild yet firm expression of her countenance, and the quiet 
kindness with which she rendered every service, fell on the ruffled 
spirit of Julia, like a softening balm. And now, with cheerful 
self-devotion, this christian domestic took the office of nurse. 
The Lord had made her acceptable in the chamber of sickness, and 
by so doing, marked it as her place of duty. Night and day she 
made it her abode; only taking such intervals for sleep as nature 
absolutely required. Thus she ministered, till the Sabbath morn- 
ing rose, rich in all the spiritual blessings which crown it in our 
favored land. Through the week, Mrs. Somerset had dreaded its 
approach ; yet, true to the dictates of a grateful heart, she called 
her faithful servant aside, and thus addressed her,—*‘‘ Marsden, 
this is not the time, when you are my only support, to break the 
engagement which I know you feel so important. Go to church, 
and we will do the best we can till you return,”’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied the young woman, “ for even 
thinking about me at such a season, but I should be grieved in- 


deed to leave Miss Julia.” 
“But I remember you once said, the Sunday services were 
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your refreshment for the week. Will you not miss them then, 
for I am sure you need every refreshment now ?”’ 

“Oh no, ma’am; if I have really benefited by the means of 
grace, they will strengthen me now for the duty to which I am 
called. I shall remember the Lord’s gracious promise, to be 
present with his people under all circumstances ; and shall feel 
ready, both in body and soul, cheerfully to accomplish what He 
would have done.” 

If this is religion, thought her mistress, O! that I was religious 
too ! 

When the fever had spent its fury, Julia was reduced to the 
weakness of an infant. She cried when she was faint and hungry; 
slept when she was satisfied ; fretted if anything crossed her will; 
and laughed immoderately if anything amused her. So utterly 
weakened was the mind, that her parents were agonized with fear 
lest she should never regain her mental powers. Slowly, how- 
ever, they returned, with returning bodily strength, and were 
accompanied with enquiries, that thrilled through the heart of 
her affectionate attendant. 

“* Marsden,”” she said one morning, “‘ you have, what we have 
not; and it fits you for every thing,—the knowledge and love of 
God. O how gladly would I exchange places and being with you.” 

“But why, Miss, should you say so? If I have indeed, as I 
humbly hope, obtained an interest in the pardoning mercy and 
renewing grace of God, and you think me happy on that account, 
why should you not earnestly and immediately pray for the same 
blessing ?”’ 

“Simply because it would be useless, Marsden ;”’ replied Julia, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks. ‘“ I have not one good quality 
to make me worthy of the Divine favor. I have lived in forget- 
fulness of God, and neglect of all religion ; ungrateful for the 
many mercies by which I have been surrounded ; thankless and 
undutiful to my parents, and of no use whatever to any one 
creature in the world.” 

Tears of joy started in the young woman’s eyes, while she felt 
persuaded that God the Spirit had indeed begun his gracious 
work, to convince the soul of sin. With what delight did she 
endeavor to set forth the freeness of Divine grace ; the sufficiency 
of the Redeemer's full salvation ; the effectual power of the Holy 
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Ghost to renew and sanctify the sinner’s heart. To Julia's strong 
objections, grounded on ignorance, guilt, worthlessness, and 
weakness, she fervently, though respectfully, answered, ‘‘ Suppose, 
Miss, it is all exactly as you say, yet we cannot be too ignorant 
for the wisdom of God to enlighten us, or too guilty, for the 
blood of Christ to cleanse us. The Holy Spirit is able to change 
the most sinful, and to strengthen the weakest heart. Indeed, 
indeed, Miss Julia, no soul can be so lost on this side eternity, as 
to be shut out from the hope of salvation. The blessed Bible tells 
us, “‘The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost :’’ ‘* Thou hast destroyed tliyself, but in Me is thy help.” 
From this time it was one of Marsden’s most pleasant occupa- 
tions, daily to read the word of God and some hymns of an 
experimental kind to her young mistress, Julia delighted also 
to study Scripture for herself; and read with deep interest, 
Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul ;” and 
other useful books, which were among Marsden’s most valued 
possessions. It was more than two months, before she entirely 
quitted that chamber of sickness: and then she came forth a 
new creature; passed from darkness to light, from the power of 
Satan unto God. Her parents at first, watched the change 
with alarm : they feared their child would become melancholy, 
unfit for life, self-sufficient, censorious, and ready to cast aside 
all those accomplishments, which they had, at so much cost, 
procured for her. When however, they found, that her very 
countenance bore witness to the happiness within; that self- 
ishness and discontent were banished, while she ministered to 
their pleasure, with cheerful alacrity ; they encouraged rather 
than opposed her progress. Never did one moment now hang 
heavily on her hands; the only difficulty was in finding the days 
long enough. Music, drawing, &c. she conscientiously kept up, 
as a fitting expression of filial gratitude. For the more solid 
cultivation of her mind also, Julia had now become very desirous ; 
and above all, did she carefully devote a portion of every day to 
spiritual enjoyments. Another source of employment, in which 
Julia at first felt awkward, was the rendering domestic assistance 
to her beloved mother, whose increasing weakness required 
constant rest. But the sincerity of her desire overcame all dif- 
ficulties; and very soon her services were as cleverly as they 
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were willingly rendered. Nor did this young and ardent chris- 
tian, confine her wish for usefulness, within the circle of her own 
home. Among her father’s work-people and their families, she 
manifested the zeal of a missionary: and having obtained her 
parents’ permission, became with deep and prayerful interest, a 
teacher in the Sunday school.—And now, for the first time in 
her life, Julia obtained the friendship of a small circle, really 
worth the knowing. A character so devoted, consistent, and 
unassuming, could not long escape the observation of their ex- 
cellent clergyman and his family: Julia had the privilege of 
occasionally partaking in their social intercourse. Kind and 
valuable too, were the counsels of these spiritual helpers, when- 
ever circumstances led her to request it. 

Here then we will leave our young friend ; adding only a 
conversation which took place, after the lapse of a few years, 
between herself and her tenderly-cherished mother. Mrs. 
Somerset, won by the loveliness of true religion, had sought and 
obtained an interest in its covenant blessings. And in the 
close of life, amidst declining health and many infirmities, such 
peace was hers, as in days of prosperity, she never dreamed of. 
It was a beautiful summer-evening ; the cheerful invalid had been 
placed in a garden-chair, and drawn under the shade of a pleasant 
acacia. Beside her sat Julia, netting a light warm shawl, which 
was intended for an autumn comfort. Ona little table between 
them, lay a precious volume, from which Julia had just been 
reading, Stevenson on the 23rd Psalm. They had sat awhile in 
silence, meditating on those cheering words, ‘I shall not want, 
and the encouraging remarks drawn from them; when some 
unimportant message interrupted their musings. The servant 
who brought it, lingered with looks of love, on that happy 
picture,—a christian mother and daughter, delighting in each 
other. As she turned away, a tear glistened in the eye of Mrs. 
Somerset ; and with a sweet yet serious expression of countenance 
she observed, 

“‘ How many mercies, dear Julia, we may date, from the en- 
trance of that faithful servant into our house. There are many 
servants in scripture mentioned with honor, and truly has she 
followed their example. As Joseph, and Eliezer, and the little 
Israelitish maid, were a blessing to their employers, so has 
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Marsden been made a blessing to us. When I think of the 
sinful and murmuring remarks I uttered, just before her coming, 
I feel overwhelmed with confusion, and with astonishment at the 
Divine goodness and forbearance, in bestowing at such time, so 
great a treasure.” 

“‘O mamma!” replied Julia, “I remember well the conversation 
to which you allude; and if you think of it with confusion, 
what deep humiliation should it cause in me. How the Divine 
long-suffering bore with me, and how you or my father bore with 
me, is wonderful. Ungrateful for indulgences, and insensible of 
mercies, I was as miserable as the heaviest trials could have 
made me; as forlorn as I could have been in the midst of entire 
destitution. Truly may I say in the language of the hymn, 

‘While I lived without the Lord, 
If I might be said to live, 
Nothing could delight afford, 
Nothing satisfaction give.’ 
The present life was wholly without interest; while beyond it, 
I could not bear even to glance.” 

“And I, dear child, was equally dissatisfied, though from dif- 
ferent causes. Life bore another aspect, but quite as far from 
the right one. I viewed it through an equally distorted medium. 
I wanted it to present a smooth abiding surface, a happiness 
centred in itself; and therefore, though forced to confess myself 
unsatisfied, I quarrelled with every change. It took me long to 
fit my mind to any alteration; and then,—to have it succeeded 
by another, as soon as I got reconciled to it, seemed insupportable. 
Thus I went on, till that most blessed change was granted, which 
fixed my heart where true joys are to be found, amidst all the 
varying chances of this present world. And now, Julia, life ap- 
pears to us both with a pleasant aspect; not divested of its many 
trials, or decked with false, deceitful charms; but marked as a 
season of profitable probation; a preparation for, and prelude 


to, life everlasting.” : 
“Yes, dear mother, and with all its pleasures heightened, be- 


cause they are our heavenly Father's gift; and all its trials softened, 
because He sends them in love, for our good. Long as he sees 
fit to continue our life on earth, a sweet sense of our Redeemers 


presence can make us happy; and whenever death shall call us 
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hence, if now we know the Lord by faith, we shall then enjoy the 
full fruition of his glorious godhead.” 

Mrs. Somerset raised her hand in thankfuluess, as she softly 
rejoined,—“ Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come. 

So ended this second conversation ; and such was the amazing 
change which Divine grace had made in the aspect of this present 
life, as contemplated by the favored subjects of the foregoing 
paper. §. 8.8, 


RUINS OF NIMROUD. 


Art a recent meeting of the Institute of Architects, a paper was 
read detailing some discoveries at Nimroud, supposed to be the 
Nineveh of Scripture ; which may serve as an interesting supple- 
ment to our account of that city at page 433. Mr. Layard, the 
discoverer, who we understand to be a professional gentleman, 
travelling for his health, thus writes home, under date of 18th 
May last. 

“T am now exploring Assyrian ruins, in the neighbourhood of 
Mosul, on the Tigris. I have been thus engaged since last Novem- 
ber, and the success I have met with has exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations. I am at present digging out a palace 
which has probably been quietly reposing under ground from the 
time of Senacherib. 

“To what city this palace belonged is doubtful : the large col- 
lection of mounds which now mark its site are called Nimroud; 
and the traditions of the present*inhabitants of the country all 
point to that hero, and to Ashur, as the founders of the city. 
Modern travellers have believed the ruins to be those of Resen, 
one of the primitive cities mentioned in Genesis x. 12. and 
have identified Resen with Lerissa, an Assyrian town mentioned 
by Xenophon. Indeed, Nimroud has as good claim to be identified 
with Nineveh, as any other ruins in Assyria—perhaps a better ; 
and until I can make out the inscriptions I have discovered, to my 
satisfaction, | shall consider them to be those of that celebrated 
capital of Assyria. 

“The mode of construction amongst the early inhabitants of 
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Assyria appears to have been very simple. Slabs of marble, from 
ten to fourteen feet in height, trom one to two and a-half feet in 
thickness, and varying very considerably in width, were placed 
against an intervening wall of sun-dried bricks, generally about 
six feet in thickness. These slabs were covered with sculptures, 
sometimes historical, sometimes religious ;—the former being 
battles, sieges, sea-fights, triumphs, representations of the 
monarch and his attendants, &c.; the latter, divinities of various 
shapes. Enormous symbolical figures frequently occur, such as 
bulls or lions with human heads, and with wings; these usually 
form the portals, and are carved out of one block of marble. I 
have a pair of such bulls, above fourteen feet in length, anda pair 
of lions, eleven and a half feet. It would be difficult to convey 
an idea of the imposing effect they make. They form an entrance 
into a temple, into which I am sow going to dig, and which I 
have already ascertained is covered with sculptures. 

‘The inhabitants of Assyria at that time probably exceeded all 
the nations of the earth in power, and riches, and luxury. Their 
knowledge of the arts is surprising, and their style I believe to be 
purely their own, and not Egyptian, as some would have it. 
There is as much difference between their sculptures and those 
of Egypt, as there exists between those of Assyria and Greece, 
and they held relative positions in point of knowledge of the arts. 
The lions lastly discovered, for instance, are admirably drawn, the 
muscles, bones, veins, quite true to mature, and portrayed with 
great spirit. 

“It is curious that the artist has given the animal five legs. He 
has done this in order that when you look at him in front, or at 
the side, he may appear to have*the proper number ; for although 
the figure is in relief, yet at the end of the slab, it is im full, 
Between the legs are long inscriptions in the cunieform character. 

‘Over the slabs appear to have been placed layers of pointed and 
glazed bricks; the ornaments are exceedingly elegant, and the 
colors very brilliant; they are still in perfect preservation. 

“| have found many ornaments in ivory, copper, and a kind of 
porcelain which may have decorated the ceilings. The rooms 
_ were paved either with slabs of marble, with layers of bitamen, 
or with bricks. In all cases, however, there was a thick substra- 
tum of bitumen, (see Genesis, xi. 3.) and beneath the 
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whole, a thick layer of fine sand. Every slab of marble in the 
building, and there are some thousands, has an inscription, 


' generally on both sides ; this is the case, even with the pavements. 


**There was only a ground floor to the edifice, which was built 
on the summit of a lofty artificial mound. The inscriptions are 
in the cunieform, or arrow-headed character, such as was used in 
the earliest ages in Assyria and Babylonia. Of the precise date 
of the building, I can at present say no more, than that I am 
pretty certain that it must have referred to the time of the dynasty 
of the Assyrian kings, mentioned in the books of Chronicles and 
Kings,* and that it is not impossible that it may belong to an 
earlier period. 

I am now working on a very small scale, and am anxiously 
waiting for orders from England, which may enable me to examine 
these interesting remains as they deserve. I have, however, | 
dispatched the following specimens on their way to England— 
eight small bas-reliefs, of battles, lion-hunts, &c., (very beautiful) ; 
two large winged divinities, (one with an eagle’s head,) the head of 
one of the great bulls, and a portion of a slab, with the head of 
a king and his attendant eunuch. They are all fine specimens. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—Rev. Henry Marryn, B.D. 


Tue office of a Christian missionary, is as arduous and 
difficult as itis honorable and glorious. He has to make con- 
siderable sacrifices, and to endure great privations. It is neces- 
sary before he engages in the work, that he should count the 
cost of labor, devotedness, and exertion required to execute it to 
the glory of God, and the benefit of immortal souls. A mis- 
sionary should be a man of strong faith, and decided christian 
experience ; of a courteous, amiable temper, cautious and deli- 
berate; acting upon the maxim of the great self-denying mis- 
sionary Paul, “If by any means I may gain some.”” Such 8 
man, relying on the sustaining promise of God, concerned for 
the salvation of sinners, and persevering steadily in his great 
work, will not count even his life dear, that he may accomplish 


* It has been doubted by one of our most eminent architects whether these ruins 


can claim so remote an antiquity. They most probably belong to the era of 
Cyrus. 
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the high and holy service to which God has called him, to preach 
among the Gentiles “‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

Many of the traits above noticed were conspicuous in the 
life of the late Henry Martyn, which we are now about to 
illustrate. He was the son of John Martyn, originally employed 
in the mines, but who, by industry and application, became chief 
clerk in a mercantile concern, and at length acquired a com- 
petency. Henry Martyn was born at Truro, Cornwall, Feb. 18, 
1781, and before he was fifteen, competed, but unsuccessfully, 
for a scholarship at Oxford. Upon his failure, he remarks, 
“‘Had I become a member of the University, the profligate ac- 
quaintance I had there, would have introduced me to a scene of 
debauchery, in which I must, in all probability, from my extreme 
youth, have sunk for ever.” After passing two years at the 
grammar school, he entered St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
October, 1797, where his assiduity placed him, after three ex- 
aminations, at the head of the first class. Having gained many 
prizes for his attainments in mathematics, he was chosen fellow 
of St. John’s, March, 1802. How apparent here are the rewards. 
of industry, and of how small importance is a renowned ancestry. 
The humble origin of Henry Martyn is lost in the view of his 
splendid attainments and well-earned rewards, which, neverthe- 
less, were only the honors that come from men! He attained 
however an honor infinitely greater, an honor for which he was 
indebted to divine mercy and favor, the honor of being adopted 
into the family of God. 

The death of his father, in January, 1800, appears first to 
have produced in his mind religious impressions, which were 
deepened by personal conversation and epistolary correspondence 
with a pious and beloved sister, and by attendance on the 
ministry of the late highly esteemed Rev. Charles Simeon, of 
Cambridge. Having previously resolved on the ministry, at the 
close of 1802, he heard Mr. Simeon’s remarks on the beneficial 
services of Dr. Carey in India, which so arrested his attention, 
that after perusing the life of David Brainerd, followed by deep 
consideration and fervent prayer, he determined to imitate his 
example, and accordingly offered his services to the Church 
Missionary Society. In 1803 he was admitted into holy orders, 
and became Mr. Simeon’s curate in Trinity Church, Cambridge, 
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and one of the public examiners in his college. The following 
remarks relative to his Journal, are striking: “‘I am convinced, 
that christian experience is not a delusion; whether mine is so 
or not will be seen at the last day. My object in making this 
journal is to accustom myself to self-examination, and to give 
my experience a visible form, so as to leave a stronger impression 
on the memory, and thus to improve my soul in holiness.” 

After being ordained priest in London, 1805, he received the 
degree of B.D. by mandate from the University. Ere this took 
place he had quitted Cambridge, and an affectionate and sorrow- 
ing congregation for ever, and was preparing for an immediate 
voyage to India. He improved: his stay in the metropolis, by 
studying Hindoostanee, preaching at several churches, and con- 
versing with the excellent Cecil, Newton, and others.. 

He sailed in the “‘ Union” East Indiaman, from Portsmouth, 
July 17. More than one instance of remarkable preservation 
occurred to him during the voyage. The fleet had weighed from 
Madeira, and was proceeding towards St. Salvador. Soon after 
crossing the line, Oct. 30, the Union passed in the night very 
near a dangerous reef of rocks, which proved destructive to two 
other vessels. 

At St. Salvador this ardent missionary embraced all occasions 
to proclaim the gospel, and warmly contended for the purity of 
the faith with some Franciscan monks. As it was announced to 
the troops on board the different vessels that the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope was the object of their expedition, Mr. 
Martyn availed himself of the intelligence, and preached and 
prayed, with all the fervor which the approaching certain 
death of some of his hearers might be expected to arouse, 
and when the day of battle came, he followed in the rear of the — 
victorious army, seeking the wounded and expiring, and endea- 
voring to pour into their minds the balm of mercy. While thus 
employed, he was wonderfully preserved from death; for an 
intoxicated Highlander presented his musket and nearly shot 
him. Arriving at Madras, April 22, 1506, and escaping two 
terrific dangers, a hurricane in the bay of Bengal, and a sand 
bank whereon the ship had struck in the Hooghley, he reached 
Calcutta, where he was welcomed by some, and opposed by 
others ; yet he boldly promulgated the doctrines of the Gospel, 
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and quitted for Dinapore, his appointed station, October 15. 
His escapes from destruction illustrate the care of God over his 
people, and especially over his ministers engaged in his work, 
‘Tis to His care we owe our breath, 
And all our near escapes from death ; 


Safety and health to God belong, 
He heals the weak, and guards the strong. 


On his arrival at Dinapore, he applied himself vigorously to 

his work, studying, with incessant diligence, the Sanscrit and 
the Baharree. He translated into Hindoostanee the Book of 
Common Prayer, and commenced the performance of Divine 
worship in the vernacular language of India. He also completed 
a Commentary on the Parables; and in March, 1808, finished 
that great work, the version of the New Testament into Hin- 
doostanee, His bodily and mental exertions were unremitting, 
in preaching to natives and Europeans, establishing schools, and 
disputing for the truth with Pagans. 
. From Dinapore and Cawnpore he proceeded to Calcutta, and 
thence to Persia, with the object of collecting the opinions of 
learned natives on the Persian translation of the New Testament, 
by Sabat. He landed, May 22, at Bushire. Habited as a Per- 
sian; he left Bushire on a pony, and having traversed twenty- 
four miles reached Akmedee, and pitched a tent under a solitary 
tree. The heat was so intense, that the thermometer, at one 
time, stood at 126° Fahr: 

After experiencing great miseries he arrived at Shiraz, June 9, 
and was hospitably entertained by Jaffier Ali Khan, a Mahom- 
medan of rank. Here he commenced another version of the 
New Testament in the Persian language, in which he was . 
assisted by Mirza Seid Ali Khan, amidst numerous interruptions 
by inquisitive visitors, bigoted Moollas, and renegade Jews. 
He was almost daily challenged for the evidences of Christianity, 
which he accepted, and came off conqueror. He presented him- 
self in the suite of the ambassador before Prince Abbas Mirza, 
and shortly afterwards maintained a public controversy with the 
professor of Mabommedan law, and replied to an Arabic defence 
of Mahommedanism, by the preceptor of the Moollahs. | He was 
visited by Ruzi Cooli Mirza, the great grandson of Nadir Shah ; 
and the Moollah Aga Mahommed Hasan; of whom he says, 
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that he had “‘ nothing to find fault with in Christianity, but the 
divinity of Christ.”’ 

In the midst of his arduous engagements he availed himself 
of an opportunity to visit the ruins of Persepolis. Though dis- 
satisfied with the architecture, he reflected that here Alexander 
and his Greeks passed and repassed, sat and sung, and revelled. 
Now all is silent; generations on generations lie mingled with 
the dust of their mouldering edifices. At Shiraz he witnessed 
the feast of Ramazan, which lasted four weeks, during which 
all the city goes to the mosque. Yet there is no public service 
in the mosques, every man there prays for himself; and when he 
has recited his prayers, sits down and engages in conversation. 

Mr. Martyn had completed the Persian New Testament, and 
a version of the Psalms; and on May 11, 1812, he left Shiraz, » 
in company with an English clergyman, for Tebriz, to procure 
from the English ambassador, Sir Gore Ouseley, a letter of 
introduction to the king. At Carach he found Mirza Shufi, the 
premier, ill, in the veranda of the king’s tent of audience, and 
near him a secretary of state, and another gentleman. The 
secretaries kept him two hours in metaphysical and religious 
discussion. At the levee of the vizier he was furiously assailed 
in controversy: ‘“‘ You had better say,’’ exclaimed the vizier, 
**God is God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God.” He said, 
“ God is God, and Jesus is the Son of God.” Immediately they 
rose up as if they would have torn him to pieces, and in the 
evening the vizier sent him a message that the king would not 
see any Englishman unless presented or accredited by the 
ambassador. 

The insolence Mr. Martyn had received at the caravanseria, 
from the king's servants, induced him to quit the place; and 
soon after, Martyn and his friend, and three of his servants, 
were uttacked in succession by fever, attended by sickness and 
intense head-ache, and terminating in a depression nearly equal 
to fainting ; yet he mounted his horse about midnight, rather 
dead than alive; but his disorder returned, and though they pur- 
sued their journey, they were unable to find any resting-place the 
following night, and poor Henry Martyn was compelled to lie 

down in the road ! 

They arrived at Tebriz in two days after, but the fever still 
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continuing, he lost the opportunity of presenting the Testament 
to the King, or to Prince Abbas, his son. He received much 
kindness from Sir Gore Ouseley and his lady, and the fever being 
subdued, he determined on a journey to England, to recruit his 
health, and left Tebriz for Constantinople, a distance of 1300 
miles. Having crossed the Araxes, he had a view of Mount 
Ararat, and after remaining some little time at the monastery of 
Echmiazin, he, with his party consisting of five, left Erzerum 
September 29, and was that day attacked by fever and ague. 
During this attack he suffered much from head-ach and depres- 
sion, and received the affecting intelligence that thousands were 
dying daily of the plague at Constantinople, and that Tocat, a 
place lying in his route, was also infected. 

Ill as he was, he was mercilessly hurried forward by his 
attendants, till he arrived at Tocat, in Asia Minor, where he 
finished his earthly course October 16, 1812, at the early age 
of thirty-one. 

If comprehensive talent, ardent piety, and unwearied exertion, 
are qualities that commend the missionary, Henry Martyn stands 
certainly on vantage ground. His heart was in his work, and 
what he did, he did with all his might. The removal of such 
characters by death, is among the events that are explicable by 


Him only, who doeth all things well. 
‘* Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain ; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


Penryn. R.C, 
Enquiries and Correspondence. 
Temptation. 


Dear Stx,—Will you ne the statement that “God did 
tempt Abraham,” (Genesis xxi. 1.) with the assertion of St. James, 


that God tempteth no man. (ch. i. 13.) Yours, 
CAROLINE. 


To “tempt,” is to try God tries for a good purpose; and 
Satan fora bad one. The import of the term, therefore, varies 


according to its connection. 
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Praying for enemies. 

Dear Sir,—Do you think it right to pray for one who I feel I 
ought neither to love nor think of? If you can answer this question in 
your Magazine, you will be doing me a great favor. 

Yours respectfully, 


C, 


We know of no human being, however undeserving of our 
love, or even of our remembrance, for whom we ought not to 
pray; as the apostle tells us to pray “for ali men ;" and our 
Saviour himself enjoined us so to act towards our bitterest 
persecutors, enforcing the command by His own example, in 
beseeching forgiveness for his murderers. 

The previous question, moreover, will suggest itself to every 
sincere Christian—Am I justified in forgetting, much more in 
hating, any of my fellow-creatures, however they have offended 
or displeased me? The Bible gives a decided negative to such a 
supposition. 


Absence from Public Worship. 


Str,—Is the present custom of absenting ourselves from public 
worship on the decease of relatives, on the Sabbath previous to 
interment, justifiable ? Q. Z. 


We are not aware of any such custom. Habitual non- 
attendance on public worship is not only decidedly wrong, but 
the fruitful parent of every form of sin. Though we can readily 
understand why persons under the circumstances referred to by 
our correspondent, should be anxious to avoid publicity, we see 
no reason for their absenting themselves from any place of wor- 
ship where they are not known, and would consequently excite 
no attention. On the contrary, we should rather be the better 
prepared by such bereavements, for the heart-healing services of 
the sanctuary. It is in times of trouble especially that our God 
proves Himself a very present help. 

If our correspondent refer to a simple matter of fashion or 


etiquette, we should say that the sooner it is broken through the 
better. 
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MOTTOES FOR THE MONTH, 
OR, 


THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


December 1. When the artist puts the pencil into the pupil's 
hand, and bids him copy what he sees, he knows he cannot do 
it, but he means to teach him; so, when our heavenly Father 
places himself in characters of humanity before us, and bids us 
be holy as He is holy, he knows we cannot, but he intends to 
lead us forward by almost unconscious steps to what he requires. 
He sets before us the object of imitation, that with eye intently 
fixed upon its beauty, we may love it more the longer we con- 
template it, and grow insensibly to the likeness of what we love; 
still longing, still proceeding, but then only satigfied when we 
awake after His likeness.—Caroline Fry. 


2. In Paradise there was a possibility of not sinning; in 
Heaven there will be an impossibility of sinning.— Howe. 

3. You might bind a bird with a soft silk cord, and while he 
remains still, he will not be sensible of his confinement; but as 
soon as he attempts to fly, he will feel the cords that confine 
him, and the stronger his desire, and his efforts to escape, the 
more sensible will he be of his bondage: so the sinner may be a 
slave to his sins, and never be aware of it, till he rises to go to 
Christ.— Payson. 

4. Those who think that religion should be confined to the 
Sabbath, never seem to think that their temporal affairs should 
be confined to the other six days.— Biddulph. 

5. If our utter helplessness were as deeply felt as it is readily 
confessed, far from shrinking from the work to which we are 
called, we should proceed in it with placid confidence, consider- 
ing ourselves merely as tools in the hand of a great artificer. 
This éonstitutes the great difference between Christian and 
worldly humility; the one is a stimulus to zeal, the other to 
indolence.—** Gideon.” 

6. Satan gets ground upon men by great sins, and keeps it 
by little sins.—Bp. Hopkins. 

7. Lord! take my heart, for I cannot give it thee; and when 
thou hast taken it, keep it for thyself, for I cannot keep it for 
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thee. Give me such outward crosses as may keep me under the 
obedience of thy Cross, and save me in spite of myself.— 
Fenelon. 

8. He who thinks to save anything by his religion, besides 
his soul, will be a loser in the end. 

9. The man of the world looks to himself, and calls those 
things evil that are displeasing to himself. The Christian looks 
to God, and calls those things evil which are displeasing to Him. 
— Hare. 

10. The littleness of man appears in the littleness of the 
ends, which he accomplishes for the most part by complicated 
and laborious operations. Omnipotence, on the contrary, places 
opulence in the end, and parsimony in the means.—Robert Hall. 

11. It is well worthy of observation, that in the Hebrew, the 
same word that signifies a chosen person, is commonly used 
throughout the Scripture to signify also a young person. It 


seems the Lord would have young people, a choice people.— 
Crossman, 1664. 


12. We should lock on the things of others as Christ looked 
on ours; with similar mercy, and with similar exertions.— 
Dr. Morrison. 

13. Some things an ape can do as well as a man; some 
things a hypocrite can do as well as a saint.— Donne. 


14. People are much more afraid of belonging to a wrong 
church, than of having a wrong state of mind in a right church. 
— J. G. Breay. 

15. If conscience tell thee thou hast often grieved thy master 
now that He is in heaven ; let calm reflection convince thee, that 
without restraining grace, thou also wouldest have mocked him 
in his sorrows upon the cross.— J. Stevenson. 

16. When Christ suffered, he did not so much regdrd his 
sufferings as proceeding from the Jews, the Pharisees, or from 
Pilate, but as coming directly from his Father’s hand, “ The 
cup which my Father hath given me.” Therefore think not s0 
much of your affliction as of Him who sends it.— Tersteegen. 

17. If thou art the lily and the rose of Christ, know that thy 
dwelling place is among thorns; only take heed, lest by im- 
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patience, rash judgments and pride, thou thyself become a thorn. 
Christ reigns in the midst of his enemies. If he had desired to 
live only among the good, and die only for such as loved him, 
would he have died at all; and among whom would he have 
lived ? 

18. Pride is the common fore-runner of a fall. It was the 
devil's sin and the devil’s ruin; and has been ever since the 
devil's stratagem, who, like an expert wrestler, usually gives a 
man a lift before he gives him a throw.— South. 

19. Opinion of ourselves is like the casting of a shadow, 
which is always longest when the sun is at the greatest distance. 
By degrees the sun approaches, the shadow shortens, and under 
the direct meridian light it becomes none atall. It is so with 
our opinion of ourselves; while the good influences of God are 
at the greatest distance from us, it is then that we conceive best 
of ourselves. As God approaches, the conceit lessens, till we 
receive the fuller measures of his grace; and then we become 
nothing in our own conceit, and God appears to be all in all.— 
Dean Young. 

20. Every gift, every excellence, which is not sanctified, may 
become a snare. It is not enough that the professing Christian 
should resemble the fine gold; for gold is but worthless in God’s 
sight, till it has become the fine gold of the sanctuary, stamped 
with his image, and consecrated to his service.—Rev. Charles 
Taylor. | 

21. Bad actions are gross and bulky, taking up much time, 
and having much force spent uppn them; whence men easily 
observe them in themselves and others: but ill words are subtle 
and transient, soon born, and as soon deceased; whence men 
rashly utter them, without much heed before them, or much 
reflection after them.— Barrow. 

22. Men wish an immediate answer to prayer, and think 
themselves forgotten unless the reply be instantaneous. Itisa 
great mistake ; the delay is often a part, and a great part of the 
answer. It exercises faith, and hope, and patience; and what 
better thing can be done for us than strengthening those graces 
to whose growth shall be proportioned the splendours of immor- 
tality —Rev. H. Meivill. | 
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23. ‘*God so loved the world.” Eternity will be spent in 
unfolding the meaning of that “so.” 


24 A forced absence from God’s ordinances, and a forced 
presence with wicked people, may be the lot, are not the sin, 
yet cannot but be the grief, of good people.—M. Henry. 


25: That we may reap the benefits of Christ's first, and be 
prepared to lift up our heads with joy at his second, coming, we 
must attend to, and carefully secure his intermediate, invisible, 
spiritual, advent; his coming and dwelling in our hearts, by 
faith, and hope, and love.— Bp. Jolly. 


26. To despair because we are poor and wretched is not 
humility, but the most abominable, pride; we are not willing to 
owe the cure to God alone.— Bp. Wilson. 


27. Pride takes a pleasure in bringing to light the infirmities 
of others that itself may be exalted; while humility delights in 
contemplating their excellencies, that it may be laid by them still 


lower in its own esteem, and be led to imitate their graces.— 
Bradley. 


28. We are never bencath hope while we are above hell; and 


we are never above hope while we are beneath heaven.-Bp Hail. 


29. We must be content to be learners, not discoverers, in 


the school of faith; receiving a revelation, not reasoning out 
conclusions.— Bp. Wilberforce. 


30. Prayer lets out trouble, and brings in peace. 


31. One object of life should be to accumulate a great num- 
ber of questions to be asked and resolved in eternity. We 
now ask the sage, the genius, the philosopher, the divine; but 
none can tell. We will open our series to other respondents ; 
we will ask, angels —God.— Foster. 

L N. 


A GOSPEL, WHICH IS NOT A GOSPEL. 


Were Unitarianism the truth, Providence has al! along been 
keeping it down in the world! Trinitarianism is the only form 
of the Gospel that has ever dune the good, or won the glory, on 
earth, predicted of the Gospel.— Philip. 
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POETRY. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


“ To me to live is Christ and to die is gain."’— PA i. 2). 


Ah, yes! to die is gain! 
Dark storms of sorrow gather o’er life's path— 
Grief clusters round the fairest home and hearth ; 
Earth's purest pleasures oft are fraught with pain; 
And weary hearts with sin and sadness prest, 
Sigh for the land of loveliness and rest. 


Unfading joys are there, 
Bright crowns, and waving palms of victory ; 
Rich are its strains of perfect melody : 
Its shores are washed not by the waves of care — 


Its sweet affections are not linked with fears— 
Its radiant glories glisten not with tears. 


But let not heaven’s pure light 
Dim our perceptions of this chequered life ; 
Earth may be stamped with sorrow and with strife, 
Yet, holy are its claims when viewed aright ; 
To him who looks with thoughtful glance on time, 
It ever wears an aspect most sublime. 


Life is the hallowed sphere, 
Of sacred duties to our fellow-men ; 


The precious and appointed season, when 
Sweet deeds of love the mourner’s heart may cheer; 


The hour of patient and unwearied toil, 
When seed from heaven is sown in earth’s dark soil. 


The seraph-throng above 
Before God’s throne in adoration bend, 
Yet, though their songs earth’s feeble notes transcend, 


They cannot tell our world a Saviour’s love, 
Win back its wanderers, and gather them, 
As radiant jewels for his diadem. 
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Brighton. 


Earith. 


Poetry. 


Ours is this work below— 
Our lips may breathe the Message of the Cross, 
Which soothes the sinner’s anguish and remorse : © 
Irradiates with joy the grief-worn brow— 


_ Flings hope’s bright sunshine o’er the pilgrims road, 


And plants in man’s cold heart, sweet trust in God. 


How glorious is life 
Thus consecrated—and how poor appears, 
Beside the Christian’s struggles, toils and tears, 
The earthly warrior’s sacrifice and strife ; 
Beautiful are the efforts faith employs 
To fill this sad world with immortal joys. 
Oh, if “‘ to die is gain!” 
live’’—thus live—“ is Christ then be it ours, 
To serve him with our spirit’s noblest powers, 
Till we, through grace, his promised rest attain. 
Blesséd are they who labor to fulfil, 
In earth or heaven, their Great Creator's will. 


BE YE HOLY. 

“Be sanctified !"’ the Page of Light 
Glows with the bright command ; 

—The spirit pure in the Searcher’s sight, 
Stainless the lip and hand. 

Wisdom be ours, and dignity, 
Worn with a childlike grace ; 

Love, as a springing fountain, free 
To the wide human race. 

Pilgrim through scenes, the haunt of death, 
In quest of fadeless bowers ! 

Watch thou, that not a deed nor breath, 
Tarnish a faith like ours. 


Christians who hold a perfect rest, 
An angel-home, in view, 
And close communion with the blest, 
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On earth be holy too! Mary 8S. 
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